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INTRODUCTION. 



The circumstances under which " The Epitome op the 
History of Ceylon," which is appended to this pamphlet, 
was compiled, are explained in the following letter : — 

To the Editor of the Ceylon Almanac, 

Sm, — In compliance with your request, I have the pleasure to send 
you a chronological table of the kings of Ceylon, compiled from the native 
annals extant in this island. 

In the comparatively short period that this colony has been a British 
possession, several histories, besides minor historical notices, of Ceylon have 
already been published in English. . - « 

The individuals to whom we are indebted for those works, unacquainted 
themselves with the native languaAe& apd mj^^iiidfe^^ by the persons from 
whom they derived their informa^^* l£ve|' cjijncmr^ in representing that 
there were no authentic historical rec0j:cLs'^to^|»e^}ouiid in Ceylon. 

CoRDiNER affords no information ^jregardli&g. them; and falls at once into 
an anachronism of 471 years, by applying- the following remarl^ to the Buddha 
worslupped in Ceylon : " Sir W. Jones, on taking the medium of four several 
dates, fixes the time of Buddha, or the ninth great incarnation of Vishnu, in 
the year 1014 before the birth of Christ." 

Pbroeval asserts, that " the wild stories current among the natives throw 
no light whatever on the ancient history of the island : the earliest period 
at which we can look for any authentic information is the arrival of the 
Portuguese under Almeida, in 1505." 

Bertolacci, in his valuable statistical work, states, "we learn, from 
tradiiiony that Ceylon possessed in former times a larger population and 
a much higher state of cultivation than it now enjoys : although we have no 
data to fix, with any degree of certainty, the exact period of this pros- 
perity, yet the &ct is incontestable. The signs which have been left, and 
which we observe upon the island, lead us gradually back to the remotest 
antiquity." 

Philalethbs, professedly writing "The History of Ceylon from the 
earliest period^'' which is prefixed to the last edition of Knox^s historical 
relation of the island, dates the commencement of the Wejayan dynasty 
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i^ A.D. 106, instead of b.c. 543 ; and is then reduced to the necessity of 
adding, " Without attenapting to clear a way, where bo littie light is afforded^ 
through this labyrinth of chronological difficulties, I shall content myself 
with exhibiting the succession of the Cingalese sovereigns, with the length 
of their reigns, as it appears in Valentyn/* 

Davy appears to have been more accurately informed ; but dependent 
on the interpretations of the natives, who are always prone to dwell on the 
exaggeration and fictions which abound in all oriental literature, has been 
induced to form the opinion, that " the Singhalese possess no accurate record 
of events ; are ignorant of genuine history ; and are not sufficiently advanced 
to relish it. Instead of the one they have legendary tales, and instead 
of the other historical romances." 

To publish now, in the face of these hitherto undisputed authorities, 
a statement containing an uninterrupted historical record of nearly twenty 
four centuries^ without the fullest evidence of its authenticity, or at least 
acknowledging the sources from which the data are obtained, would be to 
require the public to place a degree of faith in the accuracy of an unsupport- 
ed document, which it would be most unreasonable in me to expect. I must 
therefore beg, if you use at all the paper I now send you, that it be inserted 
in the detailed form it has been prepared by me, together with this letter in 
explanation. 

The principal native historical record in Ceylon is the Maha Wansb. It 
is written in Pali verse. The prosody of Pali grammar prescribes not only 
the observance of certain rules which regulate syllabic quantity, but admits 
of an extensive license of permutation and elision of letters, for the sake of 
euphony. As the inflexions of the nouns and verbs are almost exclusively in 
the ultimate syllable, and as all the words in each verse or sentence are 
connected, as if they composed one interminable word, it will readily be 
imagined what a variety of constructions each sentence may admit of, even in 
cases where the manuscript is free from clerical errors: but, from the 
circumstance of the process of transcription having been almost exclusively 
left to mere cop3ri8ts, who had themselves no knowledge of the language, all 
PaU manuscripts are peculiarly liable to clerical and other more important 
iilaccuracies ; many of which have been inadvertently adopted by subsequent 
authors of Singhalese works, materially altering the sense of the original. 
It is, I presume, to enable the reader to overcome these difficulties, that the 
authors of Pali works of any note, composed in verse, usually published a 
commentary also, containing a literal rendering of the sense, as well as expla- 
nations of abstruse passages. 

The study of the Pali language being confined, among the natives of 
Ceylon, almost entirely to the priesthood, and prosecuted solely for the 
purpose of qualifying them for ordination, their attention has been principally 
devoted to their voluminous religious works on Buddhism. I have never yet 
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■mei with a native who had critically read through, and compared their wrefal 
historical works, or who had, till lately, seen a commentary on the Maba 
Wanbb ; although it was the general belief that such a commentary did still 
exist, or at least had been in existence at no remote period. By the kind* 
ness of the provincial chief priest of Saffragam, I was enabled in 1827 
to obtain a transcript of that commentary, from a copy kept in Mulgirigalla 
wihare, a temple built in the reign of Saidaitissa, about 130 years before 
the birth of Christ ; and when brought with me to Kandy, I found that the 
woric had not before been seen by the chief or any one of the priests, of 
either of the two establishments which regulate the national religion of this 
island. 

It had heretofore been the received opinion of the best informed priests, 
and other natives, that the Maha Wanss was a national state record of 
recentlj-past events, compiled at short intervals by royal authority, up to the 
reign in which each addition may have been made ; and that it had been 
preserved in the archives of the kingdom. 

The above-mentioned commentary has not only afforded valuable assist- 
ance in elucidating the early portion of the Maha Wansb, but it has 
likewise refuted that tradition, by proving that Maha Naam a Tbrronnanse, 
the writer of that commentary, was also the author of the Maha Wanss 
from the commencement of the work to the end of the reign of Maha 
Sen, comprising the history of Ceylon from b. c. 543 to a. d. 301. It was 
compiled from the annals in the vernacular language then extant, and was 
composed at Anooraadhajxrara under the auspices of his nephew Daasen 
Kelliya, and the minister Deegha Sandana, between a. d. 459 and 477. It 
is still doubtful whether Maha Kaama was not also the author of the subse- 
quent portion, to his own times. As the commentary, however, extends 
only to A. D. 301, and the subsequent portion of the work is usually called 
the SooLOO Wansb, I am disposed to infer that he only wrote the history to 
A. D. 301. 

From the period at which Maha Naama's work terminated, to the reign of 
Praakrama Bahoo in a. d. 1267, the Sooloo Wanse was composed, under the 
patronage of the last named sovereign, by Dharma Kirti Terronnanse at 
Dunbedeniya. I have not been able to ascertain by whom the portion 
of the history from a. d. 1267 to the reign of Praakrama Bahoo of Kurunai- 
galla was written, but from that reign to a. d. 1758, the Maha or rather 
Sooloo Wanse was compiled by Tibbottoowewe Terronnanse, by the com- 
mand of Kirti-Sree, partly, from the works brought during his reign by the 
Siamese priests, (which had been procured by their predecessors during their 
former religious missions to this island,) and partly from the native histories, 
which had escaped the general destruction of literary records, in the reign 
of Raaja Singha I. 

The other works from which the accompanying statement has been framed. 
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and which have suppMed many details not contained in the Maha Wansk, 
are the following ; which are written in Singhalese, and contain the history of 
the island, also from b. c. 543, to the period each work was written. 

The PooJAAWALLEYB, composod hy Mairoopaada Teronnanse, in the reign 
of Praakarama Bahoo, between a. d. 1267 and 1301. 

The Nbbkaaysanoraha or Saisanaawataara, by Daiwarakhita Jaya- 
Bahoo Teronnanse, in the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahoo in a. d. 1347. 

The Raaja Ratnaikara, written at a more recent period (the exact date 
of which I have not been able to ascertain) by Abbayaraja Teronnanse 
of Walgampaaye. 

The Raaja walleye, which was compiled by diiferent persons at various 
periods, and has both furnished the materials to, and borrowed from, the 
Maha Wanse. 

Lastly, WiLBAAOEDERA Mudiyansb's accoimt of his embassy to Slam 
in the last century. 

From these native annals I have prepared hastily, and I am aware very 
imperfectly, an Epitome of the History of Ceylon, containing its chronology, 
the prominent events recorded therein, and the lineage of the rdgning 
families ; and given, in somewhat greater detail, an account of the foundation 
of the towns, and of the construction of the many stupendous works, the 
remains of which still exist, to attest the authenticity of those annals. 

The materials from which this statement is framed, were collected by me 
(assisted in the translation from the Pali by my native instructors) some 
years ago, when it was my intention to have arranged them for publication. 
Subsequent want of leisure, and the announcement of the proposal of publish- 
ing, in England, the translation of the greater part of the works noticed 
by me, have deterred me from prosecuting that project. By the last accounts 
received from home, the translation was in an advanced stage for publication. 
Its appearance in this country may, therefore, now be early looked for. 

In the mean time, the circulation of this abstract of the History of Ceylon 
may be the means of making the translation more sought for when it 
arrives ; and, at the present moment, when improved means of communication 
are being established to Anooraadhapoora and to Trincomalie, traversing 
the parts of the island in which the ruins of the ancient towns, tanks, and 
other proo& of the former prosperity of Ceylon are chiefly scattered, this 
statement will perhaps be considered an appropriate addition to your Almanac 
for the ensuing year. 

I am, Sir, your £atithful obedient servant, 
Kandffi September lUh, 1832. George Turnour, 

Ceylon Civil Service. 
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A few private copies, as well of the " Epitome " as of the 
*' Historical Inscriptions " which appeared in the local almanac 
of the ensuing year, were printed for me at the time those 
periodicals were in the press ; — ^the distribution of which, from 
-various causes, was deferred for a considerable period of time. 

In this interval, the long expected edition of the Mahawanso, 
translated in this island and published in England, under the 
auspices of Sir A. Johnston, arrived in India, forming the first 
of three volumes of a publication, entitled '^ The Sacred and 
Historical Books op Ceylon." 

This laudable endeavour on the part of the late chief justice 
of this colony, to lay before the European literary world a 
correct translation of an Indian historical work — the most 
authentic and valuable perhaps ever yet brought to its notice — 
having, most unfortimately, failed, I have decided on proceeding 
with the translation commenced some years ago ; the prosecu- 
tion of which I had abandoned under the circumstances explained 
in the foregoing letter. 

In now recurring to this task, however, the object I have 
in view, is not solely to illustrate the local history (the import- 
ance of which it is by no means my intention to depreciate 
by this remark), but also to invite the attention of oriental scho- 
lars to the historical data contained in the ancient Pali Budd- 
histical records^ as exhibited in the Mahawanso, contrasted with 
the results of their profound researches in the ancient Sanscrit 
Hindu records^ as exhibited in their various publications and 
essays, commencing from the period when the great Sir William 
Jones first brought oriental literature imder the scrutiny and 
analysis of European criticism. 

Before I enter upon this interesting question, in justice 
equally to Sir A. Johnston and to the native literature of Ceylon, 
I have, on the one hand, to endeavour to accoimt for one of the 
most extraordinary delusions, perhaps, ever practised on the literary 
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world; and, on the other, to prevent these ^^Sacjred and Histori- 
cal Books of Ceylon," as well as the " History of Buddhism/^ 
(also published under that right honorable gentleman's auspices) 
being recognized to be works of authority, or adduced to 
impugn the data which may hereafter be obtained from the 
Buddhistical records in the Pali or any other oriental language. 

The course pursued by Sir A. Johnston, both in collecting 
the originals, and procuring translations of '*• Thb Sacred and 
Historical Works of Ceylon," is detailed in the following 
letter, which is embodied in the preface to these translations. 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman cf the Court of Directors. 

19, Great Cumberland Place, IZth Nov, 1826. 
Gbntlbmen, 

I have the honour, at the request of Mr. Upham, to 

enclose to you a letter from him soliciting the patronage of your honourable 

court to an English translation which he is about to publish of the three 

works called Mahavansi, the Kajavali, and the Rajaratnacari. The first 

is written in the Pali, and the other two in the Singhalese language, and they 

are all three explanatory of the origin, doctrines, and introduction into the 

island of Ceylon, of the Buddhist religion. 

The English translation was a short time ago given by me to Mr. Upham, 

upon his expressing a wish to publish some genuine account of a religion 

which, whatever may be the nature and tendency of its doctrines, deserves 

the consideration of the philosopher and the statesman, from the unlimited 

influence which it at present exercises over so many millions of the inhabitants 

of Asia. 

The circumstances under which I received the three woiks to whieh I 

have just alluded, afford such strong evidence of their authenticity, and 

of the respect in which they are held by the Buddhists of Ceylon, that I shall 

take the liberty of stating them to you, that your honourable court may form 

some judgment as to the degree of encouragement which you may be justified 

in giving to Mr. Upham. 

After a very long residence on Ceylon as chief justice and first member of 

his majesty^s council on that island, and ait^r a constant intercourse, both 

literary and official, for many years, with the natives of every cast and of 

every religious persuasion in the country, I felt it to be my duty to submit it. 
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u my official opinion, to his majesty^s government, that it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to secure for the natives of Ceylon a popular and a really 
efficient administration of justice, to compile, for their separate use, a special 
code of laws, which at the same time that it was founded upon the univer- 
sally admitted, and therefore universally applicable, abstract principles of 
justice, should be scrupulously adapted to the local circumstances of the 
country, and to the peculiar religion, manners, usages, and feelings of the 
people. His majesty's government fully approved of my opinion, and 
officially authorised me to take the necessary steps for framing such a code. 

Having publicly informed all the natives of the island of the wise and 
benefidal object which his majesty's government had in view, I called upon 
the most learned and the most celebrated of the priests of Buddha, both 
those who had been educated on Ceylon, and those who had been educated 
in the Burmese empire, to co-operate with me in carrying his majesty's 
gmdotts intention into efibct; and to procure for me, as well firom books 
as othei^ sources, the most authentic information that could be obtained 
relative to the religion, usages, manners; and feelings of the people who 
professed the Buddhist religion on the island of Ceylon. 

The priests, after much consideration amongst themselves, and after 
frequent consultations with their followers in every part of the island^ 
presented to me thie copies which I now possess of the Mahavansi, Rajavali, 
Bajarfttoacari, as containing, according to the judgment of the best informed 
of the Buddhist priests on Ceylon, the most genuine account which is 
extant of the origin of the Budhu religion, of its doctrines, of its introduction 
into Ceylon, and of the effects, moral and political, which those doctrines had 
from time to time produced upon the conduct of the native government, and 
upon the manners and usages of the native inhabitants of the country. And 
the priests themselves, as well as all the people of the country, from 
being aware of the object which I had in view, felt themselves directly 
interested in the authenticity of the information which I received; and 
as they all concurred in opinion with respect to the authenticity and value of 
the information which these works contain, I have no doubt whatever 
that the account which they give of the origin and doctrines of the Buddhist 
religion is that which is universally believed to be the true account by all the 
Buddhist inhabitants of Ceylon. 

The copies of these works which were presented to me by the priests, after 
having been, by my direction, compared'wiih all the best copies of the same 
works in the different temples of Buddha on Ceylon, were carefiiUy revised 
and corrected by two of the ablest priests of Buddha on that island. 
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An English translation of them was then made by my official transla- 
tors, under the superintendence of the late native chief of the cinnamon 
department, who was himself the best native Pali and Singhalese scholar itf 
the country ; and that translation is now revising for Mr. Upham by the Rev, 
Mr. Fox, who resided on Ceylon for inany years as a Wesleyan missionary, 
and who is the best European Pali and Singhalese scholar at present in. 
Europe. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Albx. Johnston. 



Nothing, surely, could be more commendable than the object 
and the proceeding here detailed ; nor could any plan have been 
adopted apparently better calculated to supply the deficiency 
arising from his own want of knowledge of the languages in which 
these works are composed, than the precautions thus taken by him 
for the purpose of insuring the authenticity of the translations. 
Who those indiyiduals may be whom Sir A. Johnston was 
induced to consider " two of the ablest priests of Buddha on that 
island" by whom "the copies of these works which were 
presented to me (Sir A. Johnston) after haying been compared 
by my direction with all the best copies of the same works 
in the different temples of Buddha on Ceylon, were carefully 
revised and corrected," I have not ascertained. But it is evident 
that they were either incompetent to perform the task they under- 
took of rendering the Pali Mahawanso into Singhalese, or 
they totally misunderstood the late chief justice's object. 
Instead of procuring an authentic copy of the Pali original, 
and translating it into the vernacular language (from which "Me 
official translators" were to transfer it into English), they 
appear, (as regards the period of the history embraced in some of 
the early chapters) to have formed, to a certain extent, a compi- 
lation of their own ; amplifying it considerably beyond the text 
with materials procured from the commentary on the Mahawanso, 
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and other less authentic sources ; and in the rest of the Tfork, 
the original has, for the most part, been reduced to a mutilated 
abridgments 

This compilation, or abridgment, extends only to the 88th 
chapter of the Mahawanso, which brings the history of Ceylon 
down to A. D. 1319 ; within that period, moreover, the reigns of 
several kings are omitted : whereas' in the perfect copies, the 
historical narration is continued for four centuries and a half 
further, extending it to the middle of the last century. 

The " official translators" by whom this Singhalese version is 
stated to have been rendered into English, were, and to a 
certain extent still are, selected from the most respectable, 
as well in character as in rank, of the maritime chiefs' families. 
They profess, almost wil^out exception, the Christian faith ; and 
fbr the most part, are candidates for employment in the higher 
native offices under government. Their education, as regards 
the acquisition of their native language, was formerly seldom 
persevered in beyond the attainment of a greunmatical knowledge 
of' Singhalese : — th^ ancient history of their country, and the 
mysteries of the religion of their ancestors, rarely engaged their 
serious attention. Their principal study was the English language, 
pursued in order that they might qualify themselves for those 
official appointments, -which were the objects of their ambition. 
The means they possessed of obtaining an education in English, 
within the colony, at that period, prior to the establishment 
of the valuable missionary institutions since formed, were 
extremely limited ; while the routine of their official duties, after 
ihey entered the public service, were not calculated to improve 
ihose limited attainmoits. These remarks, however, apply to the 
past, and not the present condition of the colony ; and I should 
be doing the higher orders of the natives-*M)f the maritime 
provinces at least — great injustice ' if I did not add, that they have 
both readily availed themselves of the improved means since 

c * 
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placed within their reach, and amply proved, bj several highly 
creditable examples, their capacity to derive the fullest benefit 
from the opportunities so afforded to them. Nevertheless to the 
causes above suggested must, I believe, be attributed both 
the defects in composition, and the numerous obvious perversions 
of the sense of the Singhalese abridgment of the text, exhibited 
in ihe translations of '^ The Sacred and Historical Books of 

Ceylon." 

As illustrations of the latter description of defects, I shall con- 
fine myself to noticing two instances. 

Page 74. '^ The son of the late king Muttesiwe, called Second 
PetissOy became king of the island of Ceylon. He was a fortunate 
king:" p. 83. "This was in the year of our Buddho 236, in 
the eighteenth year of the reign of the king Darmasoka, and 
of the first year of the reign of Petissa the secondy on the 
fifteenth day of the month of poson : " and similarly in eveiy 
instance in which that sovereign is named, he is called ^^ Petissa 
the second" Now the monarch here spoken of, is the most 
celebrated raja in the histoiy of Ceylon ; the ally of Asoko, 
the emperor of India, and the founder of buddhism in this 
island. His individual name was "Tisso." From his merits 
(according to the buddhistical creed) in a former existence, as 
well as in this world, he acquired the appellation of " Dewanan- 
piatisso ;" literally, " of-the-dewos-the-delight-tisso." This title 
in the Singhalese histories is contracted into " Dewenipaitissa ; " 
and in the vernacular language, " deweni " also signifies " se« 
eond." These " official translators" ignorant of the derivation 
of this appellation, and of these historical facts, and unmindful of 
the circumstance of no mention having previously been made of 
*^Petissa the first ** in the work they were translating, at once- 
designate this sovereign " Petissa the second" ! ! 

In explaining the second unintentional perversion of the text 
above referred to, I shall have to notice the mischievous effects 
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whicli result from appending notes of explanation, when the 
-subject of the text is not thoroughly understood. 

Page 1. ^^In former times, our gracious Budhu, who has 
overcome the five deadly sins, having seen Budhu Deepankare>* 
did express his wish to attain the state of Budhu, to save living 
beings, as twenty four subsequent Budhust had done; from 
whom also, he having obtained their assent, and having done 
charities of various descriptions, became sanctified and omni- 
scient: he is the Budhu, the most high lord Guadma, who 
redeemed the living beings from all their miseries." 

The rendering of this passage, as a specimen of the translators' 
style, compared with the rest of the translation, is rather above 
tiian below par. The only intrinsic errors imputable to it, if no 
notes had been appended, would have consisted, — ^first, in the 
statement that there were ^Hwenty four* instead of ^^ twenty three 
Buddkos" subsequent to Deepankara ; and, secondly, in adopting 
the peculiar spelling, "Guadma," for the name of the present 
Buddho, in the translation of a Ceylonese work, in which he 
is invariably designated " Goutama." But two &tal notes are 
^ven on this passage, which cruelly expose the true character, oi: 

origin, of these blunders : viz., 

• " In the Budhist doctrine (according to the first note) there are to bo 
five Budhus in the present kalpe : Mah&dew^an, Goutama, Deepankara.^ 
these have already existed and are in niewana ;— iGu&dma, the fourth, is th« 
Budhu of the present system, which has lasted 2372 years in 1830; the 
Budhu verousa or era, according to the greatest number of coincident dates^ 
having commenced about the year 540 b. c.'* 

+ '* The Loutouros Budhus (according to the second note) are inferior 
persons, being usually the companions of the Budhu, for their zeal and 
fidelity exalted to the divine privileges.** 

The former of these notes makes '^Deepankara " the immediate 
predecessor of Goutama ; all '^ subsequent Buddhos," therefore, 
must become equally subsequent to him, — and yet the term 
is applied in the translation to those predecessors of €K>utama, 
by whom his advent was predicted ! 
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In this instance also, as in tlie case of ^^Petissa the second" 
the error lies in the rendering of the word, which has heen 
translated into " subsequent." 

There are two classes of Buddhos, styled, respectirelj, in Pali, 
'* LiHnittaro " and 'VPachcheko." The former term, derived from 
" Lokassa-uttaro contiacted into ^' Lokuttaro," signifies '^the 
supreme of the unirerse." The latter from '' Pati-ekan," bj 
permutation of letters contracted into '^ Pachcheko " and '^ Pach- 
che," signifies " severed from unity (with supreme buddhohood) ;" 
and is a term applied to an inferior being or deity, who is never 
coexistent with a supreme Buddho, as he is only manifested 
during a '' buddhantara," or the period intervening between 
the nibbana of one, and the advent of the succeeding supreme 
Buddho ; and attains nibbana without rising to supreme bud- 
dhohood. These terms in Singhalese are respectively written 
" Loutura " and " Pase." But "pas^ " (with a double *.) in the 
vernacular language, also signifies ^'subsequent." No native 
Buddhist, however uneducated, would have committed the error 
of asserting, that there were twenty fi)ur Buddhos exclusive of 
Dipankaro ; as the prediction of Goutama's advent is a part of a 
religious formula in constant use, which specifies either ^the 
twenty four Buddhos and the Pase Buddhos," or "the twenty four 
Buddhos, commencing with Dipankaro, and the Pase Buddhos,** 
as having been Ihe sanctified characters who vouchsafed to him the 
" wiwerana " or sacred assurance. By some jumble, however, the 
word " pase " has been translated into '^ subsequent," and made to 
agree with the "twenty four supreme Buddhos," instead of being 
rendered as the appellation of an inferior Buddho. Hence the ren- 
dering of the passage " did express his wish to attain the state of 
Budhu, to save living beings, as twenty four subsequent Budhus 
bad done." 

The revisers of ^s translation appear to have been aware that 
there was some confusion or obscurity ui this passage, and 
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therefore appended the second note of explanation. In that 
note, however, an explanation is given conyeying, unfortunatelj, a 
meaning precisely the reverse of the correct one. The ^^ Lontura 
Budhns " are stated to be '' inferior persons, usually the com- 
panions of the Budhu;' whereas the word literally signifies 
*^ supreme of the universe ; " and on the other hand, the appella- 
tion "Pase Buddho" signifies, as specifically, the reverse of 
co-existence or companionship. 

The first note, quoted above, is, if possible, still more calculated 
than the translation itself, to prejudice the authenticity of the 
buddhistical scriptures in Ceylon, when compared with the sacred 
records of other buddbistical countries. 

In the translation, the present Buddho is called ^^Guadma." 
As the y^Tigligh writers on subjects connected with buddhism 
in the various parts of Asia rarely spell the name similarly, 
it would have been reasonable to infer that '^Guadma" was here 
intended for the Ceylonese appellations (Pali) ^^Gdtamo," 
(Singhalese) " Goutama." The revisers, however, of the trans- 
lation, in this instance also, think it necessary to offer a note 
of explanation. The object of their note appears to be to give the 
names of the four Buddhos of this (Pali) ^' kappo," (Singhalese) 
^^kalpa," who have already attaiaed buddhohood. . They specify 
them to be Mahadewanan, Goutama, Deepankara, and Guadma : 
in which enumeration, with their usual ill luck, they are wrong 
in every »ngle instance. '^ Mahadewanan " is not the individual 
name of any one of the twenty four Buddhos. It is an. epithet 
applying equally to all of them, and literally means '^ the chief of 
the dewos." The first Buddho of this kappo was " Kakusandho." 
The second was not "Goutama," (for when speaking of the 
twenty four Buddhos there is no other Goutama than the 
Buddho of the present period) but " Konagamano." The third 
is not "Deepankara," for he is the first of the twenty four 
Buddhos, but " Kassapo." The fourth, or present Buddho, is not 
" Guadma," but, in Pali, Gdtamo ; and, in Singhalese, Goutama. 
As this name, however, had been already appropriated in this 
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work for the second Buddho of this kappo, the publishers have/ 
I presume, adopted the spelling "Guadma" to distinguish the 
one from the other. 

It will scarcely be believed that all this confusion arises 
from the endeayour to illustrate a work, which, in the clearest 
manner possible, in its fifteenth chapter, gives a connected history 
of these four Buddhos ; jior can the publishers altogether throw 
the blame of these mistakes on their coadjutors, the " two ablest 
priests of Buddha" and the " official translators ; " for even 
in their translated abridgment of the fifteenth chapter (p. 92) the 
names of these four Buddhos are specified. 

In another respect, however, either the said priests, or the trans- 
lators, must be held responsible for a still more important error, 
which has led Mr. Upham, in his Introduction (p. xxii.) to notice, 
and comment on, the discrepancies of the buddhistical records 
of Ceylon, as compared with those of Nepal. He observes, " of 
these personages (the Buddhos mentioned in the Nepal records) 
only the four last are mentioned in the pages of Singhalese 
histories. References are indeed occasionally made to an anterior 
Budhu, but as no names or particulars are given, we are chiefly 
indebted for our knowledge of these preceding Budhus, viz., 
Wipasya, Sikhi, and Wisabhu, to the Nepalese and Chinese 
histories." 

It is indeed unfortunate for the native literature of Ceylon, 
that it should be so misrepresented in an introduction to a work, 
which in the original contains in the first page, the name of 
every one of the twenty four Buddhos, stated in the order of their 
advent; to which work there is a valuable commentary, either 
giving the history of every one of these Buddhos, or referring 
to the authorities in which a detailed account of them may 
be found. Nor can the " two ablest priests of Buddha" and the 
other parties employed by Sir A. Johnston in collecting these 
records, plead ignorance of the existence of that valuable 
commentary (Tikaya-Mahawanso), for I observe in the list 
of Pali and Singhalese books,— vol. iii. p.. 170, — ^two copies of that 
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work are mentioned; one in the temple at Mulgirigalla, from 
which my copy was taken; and the other in the temple at Bentotte* 
This translation, which ahomids in errors of the description 
ahove noticed, is stated to hare heen made " under the superin- 
tendence of the late native chief of the cinnamon department, 
(Rajapaxa, maha modliar), who was himself the best Pdli and 
Singhalese scholar in the country." I was personally acquainted 
with this individual, who was universally and deservedly respect-^ 
ed, hoth in his official and private character. He possessed 
extensive information, and equally extensive influence, among 
his own caste at least, if not among his countrymen generally ; 
and as of late years, the intercourse with the huddhlstical church 
in the Burmese empire had heen chiefly kept up hy missions from 
the priesthood of his (the chalia) caste in Ceylon, the late chief 
justice could not, perhaps, have applied to any individual more 
competent to collect the native, as well as Burmese, Pali annals; 
or more capahle of procuring the hest qualified translators of that 
language into Singhalese, from among the Pali scholars resident 
in the maritime districts of the island, than Rajapaxa was. This 
was, however, the full extent to which this chief could have 
efficiently assisted Sir A. Johnston, in his praiseworthy under- 
taking ; for the maha modliar was not himself either a P^, or 
an English scholar. That is to say, he had no hetter acquaintance 
with the Pali, than a modem European would, without studying 
it, have of any ancient dead language, from which his own might 
he derived. As to his acquaintance with the English language, 
though he imperfectly comprehended any ordinary question 
which might he put to him, he certainly could not speak, much 
less write, in reply, the shortest connected sentence in English. * 

* In 1822, five yean after Sir A. Johnston left Ceylon, and before I had 
acquired a knowledge of the colloquial Singhalese, as Magistrate of Colombo, 
I had to examine lUjapaxa, maha modliar, as a witness in my court. 
On that occaaion, I was obliged to employ an interpreter (the present penna- 
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Hb must therefore (unless he has practised a most unpardonable 
deception on Sir A. Johnston) he at once released from all 
responsibifity, as to the correctness, berth of the Pali version 
translated into Singhalese, and of the Singhalese rersion into 
English. 

There is some similar misapprehension in pronouncing the late 
Bey. Mr. Fox, by whom the English translation is stated to 
haye been revised in England, to be ^^ the best European Pdli 
and Singhalese scholar at present in Europe'* I had not the 
pleasure of being personally acquainted with this gentleman, who 
left the colony, I believe, soon after I arrived in it. I have 
always heard him spoken of with respect, in reference to his zeal 
in his avocation, and his attainments as an European classical 
scholar. I am, however, credibly informed, that this gentleman 
also had no knowledge of the Pdli language. 

A letter from Mr. Fox is inserted in the Introduction, p. xi., 
of which I extract the three first sentences. 

" Having very cafefullj compared the trandatiofns of the three Singhalese 
books submitted to me with the originals^ I can safely pronounce them to be 
correct translations, giving, with great fidelity the sense of the original 
copies. 

" A more judicious selection, in my judgment, could not have been made 
ftom the. numerous buddhist works extant, esteemed of authority among 
the professors of buddhism, to give a fair view of the civil and m3rthological 
history of buddhism, and countries professing buddhism. 

*^ The Mahavansi is esteemed as of the highest authority, and is undoubtedly 
very ancient. The copy £rom which the translation is macle is one of the 
temple copies, from which many things found in common copies are excluded, 
as not being found in the ancient P^li copies of the work. Every temple 
I have visited is furnished with a copy of this work, and is usually placed 
next the Jdtakas or incarnations of Buddha.*** 

This extract serves to acquit him at once of laying claim to any 
knowledge of the Pali language; as he only speaks of having 

nent assessor, Mr. Dias, modliar) not only to convey his Singhalese answers in 
English to me, but to interpret my English questions in Singhalese to him, aA 
he was totally incapable of following me in Englid). With Eaiopeans 
he genelFftUy conversed in the local Partngu^se. 
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*^ carefttilj compared the tnmalatioiiB of the three Singhalese booki 
submitted to him with the originals/' But what shall I say 
of the prijudice he has laised against, and the injustice he 
has done to, the native liteiatore of Ceylon, when he pronounces 
the wretched jargon into which a mutilated abridgment of 
the Mahawanso is translated ^^to be correct translations, giving 
with great fidelity ihe sense of the original copies;" and then 
proceeds to declare, (in reference to that mutilated abridgment 
and its accompaniments,) ^^a more judicious selection, in my 
judgment, could not have been made from the numerous bud- 
dhist works extant" ! ! 

Mr. Fox labors also under some unaccountable delusion, when 
he speaks of '^ abridged t^nple copies," and calls the Mahawanio 
a ^* sacred work," found in almost all the temples. It is, on 
the contEaxy, purely and strictly, an historical work, seldom 
consulted by the priesthood, and consequently rarely found in the 
temples; and I have never yet met with, or heard of, any 
abridged copy of the work. In direct opposition to this state- 
ment, Mr. Upham, to whom the publication of these transla- 
tions was intrusted, and who was the author of '^ The Histobt 
OF Buddhism," makes the foUovring note at p. 7 of that work : 

** According to the infoimatioii prefixed in a manuscript note, hj the 
tnadator, Rajarpokse, a well known intelligent natiye of Ceylon, the Maha^ 
wann is one of the most esteemed of all the sacred hooks of his countrymen, 
and has the character of heing among the oldest of their writings, heing 
throughout composed in Falee, the sacred buddhist language. This work has 
been so carefully preserved, that but slight differences are observable between 
the meet ancient and most modem copies. It does not appear at what period 
it was composed, but it has been in existence from the period that the books 
of Ceylon were originally written, and it contains ' the doctrine, the race, aad 
lineage of Budha,* and is, in fiMst, the religion and history of buddhism.** 

I need hardly suggest, after what has been already stated, 
that B^japaxa never could have been the real author of this 
note, asserting that the Mahawanso ^^ is one of the most esteemed 

D 
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of all the sacred books of his countrymen ; " nor could he hare 
represented an history extending to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and containing in it the specification of the reign in which 
the sereral portions of it were composed, to hare '^ been in exist- 
ence from the periods that the books of Ceylon were originally 
written.** 

In his preface to the same work, Mr. Upham distinctly ^' dis- 
daims all pretension to the philological knowledge and local 
information, requisite to render discussion useful, and illustration 
pertinent." The spirit of candour in which this admission is 
made, would entitle Mr. Upham to be considered exclusiyely 
in the light of a publisher, irresponsible for any defect the work 
he edites may contain. A &tality, however, appears to attach to 
the proceedings of erery individual connected with the publica- 
tion of these Ceylonese works, from which Mr. Upham himself is 
not exempt, if the introduction, and the notes appended, to the 
translation of ^' The Sacred and Historical Books '* are to be 
attributed to him. 

Thus, p. 83, the translator states that " Mahindo was accom- 
panied with his nephew Sumenow, a samanere priest, seven years 
old, the son of his sister Sangamittrah ;" and p. 97, "The first 
queen Anulah, and 500 other queens, having obtained the 
state of Sakertahgamy, and also 500 pleasure women, put on 
yellow robes; that is, became priestesses." But when this pub- 
lisher touches upon the same subjects in the following passage, 
p. 100, " in these days, the queen Anulah, together with 1000 
women, were created priestesses by the Sangamittrah, and 
obtained the state of rahat;" he thinks it necessary to en- 
lighten his readers with a note : and forgetting altogether that 
he has to deal with " matron queens and pleasure women," 
he gravely remarks, that " priestesses, although not now existing 
among the buddhists, were at this period of such sanctity, 
that an ofiender when led forth to be put to death, who was 
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80 fortunate to meet one of these sticred virgins^ was entitled, 
at her command, to a pardon ; and this privilege was subsequently 
copied^ and adopted among the Romans, in the case of the 
restal yiigins." Mr. Upham has no more valid authority for 
saying that these " matrons and pleasure women '* were consider- 
ed either to assume the character of " sacred virgins " bj their 
ordination, or to have been held in greater veneration than the 
rahat priests, than that the privilege of demanding the pardon of 
offenders^ ^' was subsequently copied^ and adopted among the Ro- 
mans." Again, p. 222, in a note, he states correctly enough, 
that the '^ upasampada were the priests of the superior quality." 
But at p. 300, where the ceremony of upasampada (which simply 
signifies ordination) is mentioned, he forgets the former, and 
the correct rendering, and adds a note in these words : '^ this was 
the burning the various priests' bodies, and forming them into 
dawtoos, which had been preserved for that purpose." These 
instances of the same facts and circumstances being correctly 
stated in one, and incorrectly in another part, of both these 
publications, are by no means of infrequent occurrence ; which 
only tend to aggravate the neglect or carelessness of the parties 
employed in conducting this publication. Where such inaccu- 
racies could be committed in the "Sacred and Historical 
Books," when an occasional note only is attempted, it may 
readily be imagined what the result must be, when Mr. Upham 
is employed to write " The History and Doctrine of Bud- 
dhism from Sir. A. Johnston's collection of manuscripts." 

Imperfect as the information connected with buddhism pos- 
sessed by Europeans at present is, it would not have been rea- 
sonable to have expected any connected and correct account of 
the metaphysical and doctrinal portions of that creed ; and until 
the " pitakattaya," or the three pitakas, which contain the 
buddhistical scriptures, and the ancient commentaries on them, 
are either consulted in the original, or correctly translated, there 
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must necessaiilj preTail great diyeisity of opinions on these 
abstrose and intricate questions. But in the bistorical portion, 
at least, for wbich the data are sufficiently precise, and readilj 
obtained in the native annals of this island, '^The History 
OF Buddhism" ought to have been exempt from any material 
inaccuracies. Even in this respect, however, the work abounds 
in the grossest errors. Thus, p. 1., in describing Ceylon, 
Mr. Upham speaks of '^ that island which the Buddha GKiadma, 
this distinguished teacher of the eastern world, has chosen 
to make ike scene of his hirth^ and the chief theatre of his 
acts and miracles : p. 2. referring to Adam's peak, he says, ^ it 
is celebrated for possessing the print of Buddha's foot left on the 
spot, whence he ascended to the DSwaldka heavens ;" p. 73. " The 
buddhist temple of Mulgirigala on Adaitis peak^ is declared to be 
within this region ( Jugandara Parwatte.") 

It is scarcely possible for a person, not familiar with the 
subject, to conceive the extent of the absurdities involved 
in these, and other similar passages. It is no burlesque to say, 
that they would be received, by a Geylonese buddhist, with 
feelings akin to those with which an Englishman would read 
a work, written by an Indian, professedly for the purpose of 
illustrating the history of Christianity to his countrymen, which 
stated, — ^that England was the scene of the birth of our Saviour ; 
that his ascension took place from Derby peak; and that 
Salisbury cathedral stood on Westminster abbey. 

And yet these are the pubHcalions put forth, as correct transh^ 
tions of, and compilations from, the native annals of Ceylon. 
Such is the force, respectability, and apparent competency of the 
attestations by which '^ The Sacred and Historical Works of 
Ceylon " are sustained, that they have been considered worthy 
of being dedicated to the king, patronised by the court of 
directors, and sent out to this island, by the secretaiy of state, 
to be preserved among the archives of this government ! ! 
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After this signal failure on the part of Sir A. Johnston, 
and after the disappointments which have hitherto attended the 
labors of orientalists, in their researches for historical annals, 
comprehensive in data and consistent in chronology^ I have not 
the hardihood to imagine, that the translation alone of a Pali 
history, containing a det£uled, and chronologically continuous, 
history of Ceylon, for twenty four centuries ; and a connected 
sketch of the buddhistical history of India, embracing the 
int^esting period between b.c. 600, and b.c. 300 ; besides vari- 
ons odier subsequent references, as well to India, as the eastern 
peninsula ; would, without the amplest cTidence of its authenti- 
city, receive the slightest consideration fiom the literary world. 
I hare decided, therefore, on publishing the text also, printed 
in roman characters, pointed with diacritical marks. 

My object in undertaking this publication (as I have already 
stated) is, principally, to inyite the attention of oriental scholars 
to the historical data contained in the ancient Pali buddhistical 
records, as exhibited in the Mahawansb ; contrasted with the 
results of their profound researches, as exhibited in their rarious 
publications and essays, commencing from the period when 
Sir W. Jones first brought oriental literature under the scrutiny 
and analysis of European criticism. 

Half a century has elapsed since that eminent person formed 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, which justly claims for itself the 
honor of having *' numbered amongst its members all the most 
distinguished students of oriental literature, and of having 
succeeded in bringing to light many of the hidden stores of 
Asiatic learning." Within the re^ons to which their researches 
were in the first instance directed, the prevailing religion had, 
horn a remote period, extending back, perhaps, to the christian 
era, been hinduism. The priesthood of that religion were 
coBsidered to be exclusively possessed of the knowledge of the 
ancient literature of that country, in all its various branches. 
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The classical language in which that literature was embodied 
was Sanscrit. 

The rival religion to hinduism in Asia, from a period too 
remote to admit of chronological definition, was buddhism. 
The last successful struggle of buddhism for ascendency in India, 
was in the fourth century before the christian era. It then 
became the religion of the state. The ruler of that vast empire 
was, at that epoch, numbered amongst its most zealous converts ; 
and fragments of evidence, literary, as well as of the arts, still 
survive, to attest that that religion had once been predominent 
throughout the most civilized and powerful kingdoms of Asia. 
From thence it spread to the surrounding nations ; among whom, 
under variotis modifications, it still prevails. 

Hinduism, as the religion at least of its rulers, after an ap- 
parently short interval, regained its former ascendency in India ; 
though the numerical diminution of its antagonists would appear 
to have been more gradually brought about. Abundant proofs 
may be adduced to shew the fanatical ferocity with which these 
two great sects persecuted each other, — a ferocity which mutually 
subsided into passive hatred and contempt, only when the parties, 
were no longer placed in the position of actual collision. 

European scholars, therefore, on entering upon iheir research- 
es towards the close of the last century, necessarily, by the 
expulsion of the buddhists, came into communication exclu- 
sively with hindu punditii; who were not only interested in 
confining the researches of orientalists to Sanscrit literature, but 
who, in every possible way, both by reference to their own 
ancient prejudiced authorities, and their individual representa- 
tions, labored to depreciate in the estimation of Europeans, the 
literature of the buddhists, as well as the Pali or Magadhi 
language, in which that literature is recorded. 

The profound and critical knowledge attained by the dis- 
tinguished Sanscrit scholars above alluded to, has been the means 
of elucidating the mysteries of an apparently unlimited mythology; 
as well as of unravelling the intricacies of Asiatic astronomy, 
mathematics, and other sciences,-— of analysing their various 
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^^ms of philosophy and metaphysics,— and of reducing tracts, 
grammatical as well as philological, into condensed and method- 
ised forms ; thereby establishing an easier acquirement of that 
ancient language, and of the varied information contained in it. 

The department in which their researches hare been attended 
with the least success, is History ; and to this failure may 
perhaps be justly attributed the small portion of interest felt 
by the European literary world in oriental literature. The 
progress of ciyilization in the west has, &om age to age, nay, 
from year to year, added some fresh advancement or refinement 
to almost every branch of the arts, sciences, and belles lettres ; 
while there is scarcely any thing, as hitherto developed in Asiatic 
literature, which could be considered either as an acquisition 
of practical utility to European civilization, or as models for 
imitation or adoption in European literature. 

In the midst, nevertheless, of this progressively increasing 
discouragement, the friends of oriental research have propor- 
tionately increased their exertions, and extended the base of 
their operations. The formation of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of similar institutions on the 
continent of Europe; and the more rapid circulation of dis- 
coveries made in Asia, through the medium of the monthly 
journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, during the last four years, 
afford undeniable proo& of unabated exertion in those researches. 
To Ihose who have watched the progress of the proceedings 
of these institutions, no small reward will appear to have 
crowned the gratuitous labors of orientalists. In the pages of 
the Asiatic Journal alone, the decyphering of the alphabets in 
which the ancient inscriptions scattered over Asia are recorded, 
(which is calculated to lead to important chronological and 
historical results) ; the identification and arrangement of the 
ancient coins found in the Panjab ; the examination of the 
recently discovered fossil geology of India; the analysis of 
the Sanscrit and Tibetan buddhistical records, contained in 
'^hundreds of volumes," by professor Wilson ; and the translation 
of the hindu plays, by the same distinguished scholar ; — exhibit 
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triumphaiit evidence, that at no previouB period had oriental 
research been exerted with equal success. Yet it is in the midst 
of this comparatively brilliant career, and at the seat of the 
operations of the Bengal Asiatic Society, that the heaviest disap- 
pointment has visited that institution. It has within the last 
year been decided by the supreme government of India, that the 
fimds which '^ have hitherto been in part applied to the revival 
and improvement of the literature, and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, are henceforth to be appropriated to 
purposes of English education." In an unavailing effort of the 
Asiatic Society to avert that decision, the supreme goveimoent 
has thought proper to designate the printing of several standard 
oriental works, then in progress, to be ^ to little purpose but to 
accumulate stores of waste paper." 

I advert not to these recent discussions in Bengal with any 
view to take part in them. My object is exclusively to show that 
the increasing discouragement or indifference evinced towards 
oriental research, does not proceed either fix>m the exhaustion 
of the stores to be examined, or from the relaxation of the 
eneigy of the examiners; and to endeavour to account for the 
causes which have produced these conflicting results. 

The mythology and the legends of Asia, connected witii the 
&.bulous ages, contrasted with those of ancient Europe and Asia 
Minor, present no such glaring disparity in extravagance, as should 
necessarily lead an unprejudiced mind to cultivate the study and 
investigation of the one, and to decide on the rejection and 
condemnation of the other. Almost every well educated 
European has exerted the first efforts of his expanding intellect 
to &miliarize himself with the mythology and &bulous legends 
of ancient Europe. The immortal works of the poets which have 
perpetuated this mythology, as well as these legends, have from 
his childhood been presented to his view, as models of the most 
classical and perfect composition. In the progress to manhood, 
and throughout that period of life during which mental eneigy 
is susceptible of the greatest excitement, — ^in the senate, at 
the bar, on the stage, and even in the pulpit, — ^the most celdbtated 
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men of genius have studiouslj borrowed, more or less of their 
choicest ornaments, from the works of the ancient poets and 
historians. 

To those, again, to whom the fictions of the poets present 
no attractive charms, the literature of Europe, as soon as it 
emerges from the darkness of the fabulous ages, supplies a 
separate stream of historical narration, distinctly traced, and 
predselj graduated, by the scale of chronology. On the events 
recorded and timed in the pages of that well attested history, a 
philosophical mind dwells with intense interest. The rise and fall 
of empires ; the origin, growth, and decay of human institutions ; 
the arrest m* advancement of civilization ; and every event which 
can instruct or influ^ice practical men, in every station of life, 
are there developed, with the fullest authenticity. Whichever of 
these two departments of literature— fiction or fact — ^the Euro- 
pean student may find most congenial to his taste, early asso- 
ciations and prepossessions have equally fisuniliarized either to his 
mind; 

As regards oriental literature, the impressions of early associa- 
tions never can, nor is it to be wished that they ever should, 
operate on the European mind. Even in Europe, where .the 
advantage of the spread of education, and of the division of 
useful knowledge, are the least disputed of the great principles 
which agitate the public mind, there are manifest indications 
that it is the predominent opinion of the age, that into the scheme 
of that extended education — ^more of fact and less of fiction — 
more of practical mathematics and less of classics — should be 
infiised, than have hitherto been adopted in public institutions. 
Mutatis mutandis, I regard the recent Indian fiat "that the fimds 
which have hitherto been in part applied to the revival and 
improvement of the literature, and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, shall be exclusively appropriated to 
poiposes of English education," to be conceived in the same 
spirit. 

These early associations, then, being thus unavailing and 
unavailable, (if the foregoing remarks are entitled to any weight) 

E 
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the creation of a general interest towards, or the realization of 
the subsiding expectations, produced at the formation of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, in regard to, oriental literature, seems to 
depend on this single question ; viz., 

Does there exist now^ or is there a prospect of an authentic 
history of India being developed hereafter^ by the researches of 
orientalists ? 

On the solution of this question, as it appears to me, depends 
entirelj, whether the study of oriental literature (with reference 
not to languages, but the infonnation those languages contain) 
shall continue, like the study of any of the sciences, to be 
confined to the few whose taste or profession has devoted them 
to it ; or whether it shall some day exercise an influence over that 
more extended sphere, which belongs to general history alone to 
exert. 

This is an important, though not, perhaps, alti^ether a vital, 
question : — ^important, more especially at the present moment, 
as regards the interest it can create, and the resources it can 
thence derive, for the purpose of extending the basis of research; 
but not vital, in as much as there is no more reason for ap- 
prehending the extinction of oriental research, from its having 
failed to extend its influence over the whole educated com- 
munity of the world, than that geology, mineralogy, botany, 
or any of the other sciences should become extinct, because 
the interest each individually possesses is of a limited character. 
Nor does the continuance of oriental research, conducted by 
Europeans, appear, in any degree, to depend on the contingency 
of the permanence of British sway over its present Asiatic domi- 
nions; for the spirit of that research has of late years gained 
even greater strength on the continent of Europe than in the 
British empire. But to return to the question : — 

Does there exist now^ or is there a prospect of an authentic 
historic of India being developed hereafter^ by the researches of 
orientalists ? 

Preparatory to answering this question, I shall briefly touch 
on the published results of our countrymen's researches in the 
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department of History ; premising, that in the earlier period of 
their labors, their publications partook more of the character of 
theoretical or critical treatises, than accurate translations of the 
texts they professed to illustrate. This course was adopted, 
under the suggestion of Sir W. Jones ; who in his preliminary 
discourse on the institution of the Asiatic Society, remarked : 
" You may observe I hare omitted their languages, the diversity 
and difficulty of which are a sad obstacle to the progress of 
useM knowledge ; but I hare ever considered languages as the 
mere instruments of real learning, and think them improperly 
confounded with learning itself. The attainment of them is, 
however, indispensably necessary." Again, " You will not per- 
haps be disposed to admit mere translations of considerable 
length, except such unpublished essays and treatises as may be 
transmitted to us by native authors." 

Sir W. Jones himself led the way in the discussion of the 
chronology of the hindus.* After a speculative dissertation, 
tending to an identification or reconciliation, in some particular 
points, of the hindu with the mosaic history, he has, with all 
that fescination which his richly stored mind enabled him to 
impart to all his discussions, developed the scheme of hindu 
chronology, as explained to him from hindu authorities, by 
Radhacanta Serman, '^ a pundit of extensive learning and great 
fame among the hindus." The chronology treated of in this 
dissertation, extends back through ^'the four ages," which are 
stated to embrace the preposterous period of 4,320,000 years; 
and contains the genealogies of kings, collected from the 
puranas, which were then considered works of considerable 
antiquity. It is only in the middle of the " fourth age," when 
he comes to the Magadha dynasty, that hindu authorities enable 
him to assign a date to the period at which any of those kings 
ruled. On obtaining this "point d'appui," Sir W. Jones thus 
expresses himself : — 
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*^Puranjapa, son of the twentieth king, was put to death by his minister. 
Sunaea, who placed his own son Pradyota on the throne of his fiXaster; 
and this reYolution constitutes an epoch of the highest importance in our 
present inquiry; first, because it happened, according to the Bhagawatanieerta^ 
two years before Buddha*s appearance in the same kingdom : next, because 
it is believed by the hindus to have taken place 3888 years ago, or 2100 
before Christ; and, lastly, because a regular chronology, according to the 
number of years in each dynasty, has been established, from the accession of 
Pradyota^ to the subversion of the genuine hindu government ; and that 
chronology I will now lay before you, after observing only, that RadhacarUa 
himself says nothing of Buddha in this part of his work, though he particu- 
larly mentions two preceding avataras in their proper places. 



Kings op Magadha. 

Pradyota y. b. c. 

Palaca 2100 

Visacliayxipa 
Rajaca 

Nandiwerdhana, 5 reigns =s 138 

Sisunaga 

Cacavema 1962 

Cshemadherman 

Cshetrajnya 

Vidhisara 

Ajatasatru 

Dazbhaca 

Ajaya 

Nandiverdhana 

Mahanandi 10 reigns = 360 years 1602* 

Nanda 

" This prince, of whom frequent mention is made in the Sanscrit books, 
is said to have been murdered, after a reign of a hundred years, by a very 
learned and ingenious, but passionate and vindictive, brahman, whose name 
was Chiinacya, and who raised to the throne a man of the Maurya race, 
named Chandragupta. By the death of Nanda and his sons, the Cshatriya 
fitmily of Pradyota became extinct. 
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Mavrya Kings. 

Y. B. c. 

Chandragupta 1502 

Variaaia 

Asocaverdhana 

Suyasas 

De^aratlia 5 

Sangata 

Salisuca 

Somasannan 



I Satadhanwas 



Vrihadrafha 10 reignssr 137 

** On the death of the tenth Mauiya king, his place was assumed by his 
commander-in-chief, Pushamitra, of the Sanga nation or family.'* 

It is thus shown that^ according to the hindu authorities, 
Chandragupta, the Sandracottos, who was contemporary with 
Alexander and Seleucus Kicator, to whose court at Palihothra 
Megasthenes was deputed, is placed on the throne about b. c. 
1502 ; which is at once an anachronism of upwards of eleven 
centuries. 

Sir W. Jones sums up his treatise by commenting on this 
fictitious chronology of the hindus, with the view to reconciling 
it, by rational reasoning, founded on the best attainable data, 
with the dates which that reasoning would suggest, as the 
probahly correct periods of the several epochs named by him. 

The whole of that paper, but more particularly as it treats 
of the " fourth age," bears a deeply interesting relation to the 
question of the authenticity of the buddhistical chronology ; and it 
exhibits, in a remarkable degree, the unconscious approaches to 
truth, as regards the histoiy of the Buddhos, made by rational 
reasoning, though constantly opposed by the prejudices and 
perversions of hindu authorities, and his hindu pundit, in the 
course of the examination in which Sir W. Jones was engaged. 
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Wilford* next brought the chronology of the hindos under 
consideration, by his " Genealogical Table, extracted from the 
Vishnu purana, the Bhagayat, and other puranas, \vithout the 
least alteration." He however borrows from hindu annals, 
nothing but the names of the kings. 

" When the puranas, (he says) speak of the kings of ancient times, they 
are equally extravagant. According to them, king Yudhishthir reigned seven 
and twenty thousand years ; king Nanda, of whom I shall speak more fully 
hereafter, is said to have possessed in his treasury above 1,584,000,000 
pounds sterling, in gold coin alone : the value of the silver and copper coin, 
and jewels, exceeded all calculation ; and his army consisted of 100,000,000 
men. These accounts, geographical, chronological, and historical, as absurd, 
and inconsistent with reason, must be rejected. This monstrous system 
seems to derive its origin from the ancient period of 12,000 natural years, 
which was admitted by the Persians, the Etrusians, and, I believe, also by 
the Celtic tribes ; for we read of a learned nation in Spain, which boasted of 
having written histories of above six thousand years. 

" The hindus still make use of a period of 12,000 divine years, after which 
a periodical renovation of the world takes place. It is difficult to fix the 
time when the hindus, forsaking the paths of historical truth, launched into 
the mazes of extravagance and fable. Megasthenes, who had repeatedly 
visited the court of Chandragupta, and of course had an opportunity of 
conversing with the best informed persons in India, is silent as to this mon- 
strous system of the hindus. On the contrary, it appears, from what he says, 
that in his time they did not carry back their antiquities much beyond six 
thousand years, as we read in some MSS. He adds also, according to 
Clemens of Alexandria, that the hindus and the Jews were the only people 
who had a true idea of the creation of the world, and the beginning of things. 
There was then obvious affinity between the chronological systems of the 
Jews and the hindus. We are well acquainted with the pretensions of the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans to antiquity : this they never attempted to conceal. 
It is natural to suppose, that the hindus were equally vain : they are so now; 
and there is hardly a hindu who is not persuaded of, and who will not 
reason upon, the supposed antiquity of his nation. Megasthenes, who was 
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acquainted with the antiquities of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Jews, 
whilst in India made inquiries into the history of the hindos, and their 
antiquity, and it is natural to suppose that they would boast of it as well as 
the £g3rptians or Chaldeans, and as much then as they do now. Surely 
they did not inyent fables to conceal them from the multitude, for whom, on 
the contrary, these fables were framed." 

Tims rejecting the whole scheme of hindu chronology, and 
adopting the date of the age of Alexander for the period at 
which Chandragapta reigned in India, Wilford, as regards chro- 
nology, simply tahularizes his list of kings, according to the 
average term of human life; and therehy approximates the 
hindu to the European chronology. " The puranas," he adds, 
"are certainly a modem compilation from valuahle materials, 
which I am afraid no longer exist;" hut from seyeral hindu 
dramas (which hare heen recently translated and puhlished hy 
professor Wilson,) he deduces particulars connected with the 
personal history of Chandragupta, and supplies also some valu- 
ahle geographical illustrations, — to hoth which I shall hereafter 
have occasion to advert. Wilford recurs to these subjects 
in greater detail, and with more close reference to huddhis- 
tical historical data, in his several essays on the Gangetic 
provinces, the kings of Magadha, the eras of Yicramaditya and 
Salivahana, and in his account of the jains or buddhists. 
Want of space prevents my making more than one extract. I 
shall only notice, therefore, as regards chronology, that Wilford 
in this instance^ also bases his calculations on the European date 
assignable to the reign of Chandragupta ; and that in doing 
so, it will be seen, by the following admission, that he disturbs 
the epoch of the Kaliyuga by upwards of nineteen centuries. 

" The beginning of the Cili-yuga, considered as an astronomical period, is 
fixed and un variable ; 3044 years before Vicramaditya, or 3100. b. c — But the 
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beginning of the same, considered either as a civil, or historical period, is by 
no means agreed upon. 

" In the Vishnu, Br^miUida, and V&yu pu^^nas, it is declared, that from 
the beginning of the G^-yuga, to Maha-nanda's accession to the throne, there 
were exactly 1015 years. This emperor reigned 28 years ; his sons 12, in all 
40 ; when Chandragupta ascended the throne, 315 years B.C — ^The C£li-yuga, 
then, began 1370 b.c., or 1314 before Vicramaditya : and this is confirmed by, 
and observation oj^ the place of the solstices, made in the time of Paris^ra ; 
and which, according to Mr. Davis, happened 1391 years b. c. or nearly so. 
Par^te^lra, the &ther of Vy^uui, died a little before the beginning of the Ca- 
yuga. It is remarkable that the first observations of the colures, in the west, 
were made 1353 years before Christ, about the same time nearly, according 
to Mr. Bailly." 

Bentley, Davis, and others, have also discussed, and attempt- 
ed to umayel and account for, these absurdities of the hindu 
chronology. Great as is the ingenuity they have displayed, and 
successful as those inquiries have been in other respects, they all 
tend to prove the existence of the above mentioned incongruities ; 
and to shew that they are the result of systematic preversions, 
had recourse to, since the time of Megasthenes, by the hindus, to 
work out their religious impostures ; and that they in no degree 
originate in barbarous ignorance, or in the imperfect light which 
has glimmered on a remote antiquity, or on uncivilized regions 
involved in a &bulous age. 

The strongest evidence I could adduce of the correctness 
of this inference, will be foimd in the remarks of professor 
Wilson,* in his introductory observations on the " Raja Taringini, 
a history of Cashmir." He thus expresses himself: — 

"The only Sanscrit composition yet discovered, to which the title of 
history can with any propriety be applied, is the Rija Taringini, a history of 
Cashmir. This work was first introduced to the knowledge of the Moham- 
medans by the learned minister of Acber, Abul&zl ; but the sunmiary which 
he has given of its contents, was taken, as he informs us, from a Persian 
translation of the hindu original, prepared by order of Acbar. The example 
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set by tliat liberal moniurcfa, intfoduced amongst his BUoceiBon, and the 
literary men of their leigns, a fiuihion of remodelling, or re^randattng the 
same work, and oontinuing the history of the province, to the periods at 
which they wrote. 

The earliest works of this description, after that which was prepared by 
order of Aeber, is one mentioned by Bemier, who states, an abridged transla- 
tion of the lUja Taringinf into Perrian to have been made, by command of 
Jehangir. He adds, that he waa engaged upon rendering this into French, but 
we have never heard any thing more of his translation. At a subsequent 
period, mention is made in a later composition, of two similar works, by 
Mulla Husein, Kiiri, or the reader, and by Hyder Malec, Chadwaria, whilst 
the work in which this notice occurs, the Wakiat-i-Cashmir, was written in the 
time of Mohammed Shah ; as was another history of the provibbe, entitled, the 
Nawadir-ul-Akhbar. The feshion seems to have continued to a very recent 
date, as Ghulam Husein notices the composition of a history of Cashmir 
having been entrusted to various learned men, by order of Jivana the Sic% 
then governor of the province ; and we shall have occasion to specify one 
history, of as recent a date as the reign of Shah Alem. 

The ill directed and limited inquiries of the first European settlers 
in India, were not likely to have traced the original of these Mohammedan 
compositions ; and its existence waa little adverted to, until the translation 
of the Ayin Aeberi, by the late Mr. Qladwin, was published. The abstract 
then given, naturally ezdted curiosity, and stimulated inquiry; but the 
result waa unBBtiafiMrtory, and a long period intervened before the originAl 
work was discovered. Sir W. Jones was unable to meet with it, although the 
history of India firom the Sanscrit Cashmir authoritiea, waa amongat the 
tasks his undaunted and incLefintigable intellect had planned ; and it waa not 
until the year 1805, that Mr. Colehrooke was suooeeefiil in his search. At 
that time he procured a copy of the work from the hein of a brtiunan, who 
died in Calcutta ; and about the same time, or shortly afterwards, another 
tranacript of the BAja Taringini was obtained by the late Mr. Speke 
from Lucknow. To theae two copies I have been able to add a third, which 
was brought for sale in Calcutta ; and I have only to add, that both in that 
city and at Benares, I have been hitherto unable to meet with any other 
transcript of thja curious work. 

The Rija Taringini has hitherto been regarded as one entire composition : 
it is however in &ct a series of compositions, written by different authors, and 
at different periods ; a circumstance that gives greater value to its contents ; 
as, with the exceptions of the early periods of the histoiy> the several authors 
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may be regarded almost as the chioniclen of their own times. The fini 
of the wries is the R4ja Taiingiiii of Calhana pandit^ the son of Champaca ; 
who states his having made use of earlier authorities, and gives an interesting 
enumeration of several whicli he had employed. The list includes the 
general works of Suvrata and Nar^ndra ; the history of Gonerda and his three 
successors, by Hela Rdja, an ascetic ; of Lava, and his successors to Asoca, 
by Padma Mihiia ; and of Asoca and the four next princes, by Sri Ch'.havilla- 
cara. He also cites the authority of Nila Mimi, meaning probably the 
Nila Pur^a, a purtoa knqwn only in Cashmir ; the whole forming a remark- 
able proof of the attention bestowed by Cashmirian writers upon the history 
of their native country : Im attention the more extraordinary, ftom the 
contrast it affords, to the total want of historical inquiry in any other part of 
the extensive countries peopled by the hindus. The history of Calhana 
commences wUh the fabulous ages, and comes down to the reign cf Sangrama 
Deva, the nephew of Diddd Rdni, in Saca 949, or a. d. 1027, approaching 
to what appears to have been his own date, Saca 1070, or a. d. 1148. 

The next work is the Bdjavali of Jona lEUj^ ^^ which, I regret to state, 
I have nof yet been able to meet with a copy. It probably begins where 
Calhana stops, and it closes about the time of Zein-ul-Ab-ad-din, or the year 
of the Hijra 815, as we know from the next of the series. 

The Sri Jaina R^Ja TaringinI is the work of Sri Vara Pandita, the pupil 
of Jona B4ja, whose work it professes to continue, so as to fbrm with it, and 
the history of Calhana, a complete record of the kingdom of Cashmir. It 
begins with Zeinrul-Ab-adrdin, whose name the unprepared reader would 
scarcely xeoQgnize, in its Nagaii transfiguration of Sri Jaina Ollibha Dina, 
and closes with the accession of Fatteh Shah, in the year of the Hijra 882, 
or A. D. 1477. The name which the author has chosen to give his work 
of Jaina TaringinI, has led to a very mistaken notion of its chaiacter ; it has 
been included amongst the productions of jain literature, whilst in truth the 
author is an orthodox worshipper of Siva, and evidently intends the epithet 
he has adopted as complimentary to the memory of Zien-ul-At>-ad-din, 
a prince who was a great friend to his hindn subjects, and a liberal patron of 
hindu letters, and literary men. 

. The fourth work, which completes the aggregate current under the name 
of B^ja Taringini, was written in the time of Acber, expressly to continue to 
the latest date, the productions of the author's predecessors, and to bring the 
history down to the time at whidi Cashmir became tt province of Acber's 
empire. It begins accordingly where Sri Vara ended, or with Fatteh Shah, 
and closes with Nazek Shah; the hutoiiaa apparently, and judiciously, 
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AToiding to notice the fiite of the kingd^ duriog Hunayun^s retreat into 
Persia. The work is called the Rtgavali Pataca, end is the production of 
Punja or Piajnga Bhatta. 

Of the works thus descrihed, the manuscript of Mr. Speke, containing the 
compofiitions of Calhana and Sri Vara, came into my possession at the sale 
of that gentleman*8 effects. Of Mr. Colebrooke*s manuscript, containing also 
the work of Punja Bhatta, I was permitted by that gentleman, with the 
libersJity I have had on former occasions to acknowledge, to have a transcript 
made ; and the third manuscript, containing the same three works, I have 
already stated I procured by accidental purchase. Neither of the three 
comprises the work of Jona R4ja; and but one of them, the transcript of 
Mr. Colebrooke^s manuscript, has the third tarong or section of Galhana*s 
history. The three manutcHpts are all very inaoeuraie ; so far to^ indeed^ 
that a close translation of them, if desirable, would be impracticable. The 
leading points, however, may be depended upon, agreeing not only in the 
different copies, but with the circumstances narrated in the compendium 
of Abulfazl, and in the Mohammedan or Persian histories which I have 
been able to procure.*' 

For the purposes of the comparative riew I shall presently 
draw, I Tvish to notice pointedly here, that the earliest portion of 
this history conies down to a. d. 1027 ; that the author of it 
flourished ahout a. d. 1148; and that ''the three manuscripts are 
all very inaccurate ; so far so, indeed, that a close translation of 
them, if desirahle, would be impracticable." 

In reyiewing his sketch of the Cashmirian histoiy, the professor 
observes, in reference to its chronology : — 

" The chronology of the lUja Taringinf is not without its interest. The 
dates are regular, and for a long time both probable and consistent, and 
as they may enable us to determine the dates of persons and events, in other 
parts of India, as well as in Cashmir, a short review of them may not be 
whoUy unprofitable. 

The more recent the period, the more likely it is that its chronology 
will be correct; and it will be therefore advisable to commence with the 
most modem, and recede gradually to the most remote dates. The table 
prefixed was necessarily constructed on a different principle, and depends 
upon the date of Gonerda the third, which, as I have previously explained, 
is established according to the chronology of the text. Qonerda the third 
lived, according to Calhana pandit, 2330 years before the year Saca 1070, or 
A. D. 1148, and consequently his accession is placed b. c. 1132 : the periods 
of each reign are then regularly deduced till the close of the history, which is 
thus placed in the year of Christ 1025^ or about 120 yean b^re the author's 
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own time. That the reign of the last sovereign did terminate about the 
period assigned, we may naturally infer, not only firom its proximity to what 
we may conclude was the date at which the work was written, but from the 
absence of any mention of Mahmud*s invasions, and the introduction of a 
Piithivi Fahi, who is very posably the same with the Pitteruge Pal of 
Lahore, mentioned in the Mohammedan histories.'* 

In applying the proposed test of ^^ receding gradually to the 
4 most remote dates," the anachronism at the period of the reign 
of Gonerda third is not less than *J96 years: the date amyed 
at hy this recession heing b. c. 388, while the text gives b, c. 
1182 : and yaiious collateral evidences are adduced by the 
professor to shew that the adjusted is the probably correct one. 
This anachronism of course progressively increases with the 
recession. At the colonization of Cashmir, it amounts to 1048 
years. The respective dates being, text b. c. 3714, and adjusted 
epoch B. c. 2666. I shall hereafter have to advert to those parts 
of the Raja Tarinjini which touch on buddhism. 

In Colonel Tods superb publication, ''The AnneJs of Rajas- 
than," the whole of the above data are reconsidered in reference 
to the hindu texts ; but some trifling alterations only are made 
in those early dynasties. From poetical legends, the suocessfol 
decyphering of inscriptions, and the discovery of a new ^ra, 
(the Balabhi) a very large mass of historical information has, 
with incredible industry, been arranged into the narrative 
form of history ; the chronology of which has been corrected 
and adjusted, as &r as practicable, according to the occasional 
dates developed in that historical information. 

At the end of these remarks will be found reprinted, portions 
of professor Wilson's prefaces to his translations of the historical 
dramas — ^the Mudra Rakshasa, and the Rbtnavali ; to both 
which I shall have to refer,, in commenting on the chapters of 
the Mahawanso, which embrace the periods during which the 
events represented on these hindu plays occurred. 

I believe, I have now adverted to every published notice of 
hindu literature, in reference to continuous hindu history. And 
if I were called upon to answer the question, suggested by myself ; 
upon the evidence adduced, I sbould say, in reply to the first 
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part of that pxopbsdtion*«-That there does not now exist aii au- 
thentic, connected, and chronologically correct hindu history ; and 
that the ahsence of that history proceeds, not from original 
deficiency of historical data, nor the ravages of war, but the 
systematic perrersion of those data, adopted to work out the 
monstrous scheme upon which the hindu faith is based. 

In regard to the second part of the proposition, the answer 
can only be made inferentially and hypothetically. Judging 
from what has already been effected, by the collateral evidence of 
the history of other countries, and the decyphering of inscriptions 
and coins, I am sanguine enough to believe that such a number 
of authentic dates will in time be verified, as will leave intervals 
of but comparatively short duration in the ancient Indian dynas- 
ties between any two of those authentic dates ; thereby rescuing 
hindu history in some degree from the prejudice under which it 
has been brought by the superstitions of the native priesthood. 

One of the most important services rendered to the cause 
of oriental research of late years, is, perhaps, " the restoration 
and decyphering of the AUahabad inscription. No. 2," achieved 
by Doctor Mill, and published in the Asiatic Journal of June, 
1834. 

In reference to this historical inscription, the learned principal 
observes, "undoubtedly we should be strongly inclined, if it were 
possible, to identify the king thus named (though the name 
is far from being an uncommon one) with the celebrated prince 
so called, the only one in whom the Puranic and Greek histories 
meet, the Chandragupta or Sandracoptus, to whom Seleucus 
Nicator sent the able ambassador, from whom Strabo, Anian, and 
others derived the principal part of their information respecting 
India." After adducing further particulars tending to shew 
this identity, with the most laudable caution, on grounds therein 
explained, he abandons this identificaticm. " It is not therefore 
<say8 Dr. Mill) among the descendants or successors of Cum, 
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whether reigning (like those Magadha princes) atPatna or atDelhi^ 
that we must look for the subject of the Allahabad inscription ; 
but, if I mistake not, in a much nearer kingdom, that of 
Oanyacubja or Canouje." The annals, howerer, of Pali literature 
appear to afford several interesting notices, tending both to< 
remove some of these doubts, and to aid in elucidating this 
valuable inscription. It will be found in the ensuing pages, that 
the Moriyan was a branch of the Sakyan dynasty, who were the 
descendants of Ixkswaku, of the solar line : though the name 
of Chandragupta's father is not given in the particular work under 
consideration, to admit of its being compared with the inscription, 
it is specifically stated that he was the last sovereign of Moriya of 
that family, and lost his life with his kingdom : his queen,^ who 
was then pregnant, fled with her brother to Patiliputta (where 
Chandragupta was bom) to seek protection from their relations 
the Nandos, whose father, Susunago, was the issue of a lich- 
chawi raja, by a " nagarasobhini," — one of the Aspasias of 
Rajagaha. If this identity of Chandragupta be established, 
Samudragupta would be the Bindusaro of Pali history, to whom, 
as one of the supreme monarchs of India, the designation 
would not be inappropriate. And indeed, in the Mahawanso^ 
in describing the completion of the buddhistical edifices in the 
reign of his son and successor, Dhammasoko, a similar epithet 
is applied to his em'pire. 

Sammudapariyantan s6 Jambudipan samantatd passi sahhi wihdri- 
cha ndnd, pujd wibhtuiti. 

** He saw (by the power of a miracle) all the wihiros, situated in everj 
direction through the ocean-hound Jamhudipo, resplendent with offerings.''* 

Also within a few months, another orientalist, the Rev. 
Mr. Stevenson of Poonah, " through the aid afforded by the Al- 

* J am told there is historical authority to show that she was herself a 
princess of Lichcbawi, which I hope to verify before the Mafafiwanso issues 
from the press. 
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khabad inscriptioii, and assistance from other sources," has been 
enabled to decypher some of the inscriptions at the caves of 
Carli ; which will probably prove the key to the inscriptions in 
the stupendous temples at EUora. Mr. Stevenson adds, " many 
important duties prevent me from allotting much time to studies 
of this nature, and the time I can spare for such a purpose will 
be better spent in endeavouring to elucidate the history of 
the Dakhan (Dekan) from the numerous inscriptions, in this 
and other ancient characters, which are to be found up and 
down the country; assured that the learned in Calcutta will 
soon reveal to us whatever mysteries the Allahabad and Delhi 
columns conceal." 

The Journal of September last, contains the translation of the 
inscriptions upon two sets of copper plates found " several years 
since*' in the western part of Gujerat, which Mr. Secretary Wathen 
has now been enabled to translate ; and by means of those two 
inscriptions alone, to fix the penod of the reigns of no less than 
eighteen sovereigns of the Valabhi or Balhavi dynasty, between 
the years a. d. 144 and 559. 

Contemporaneously with this decyphering of inscriptions, the 
pages of the Asiatic Journal have displayed the successful labors 
of Mr. Prinsep, its editor and the secretary of the society, 
in identifying and classifying various ancient coins, equally con- 
ducive to the supply of the grand desideratum in oriental litera- 
ture, — ^Chronology. 

In the midst of this interesting and triumphant career of 
oriental research, I have undertaken the task of inviting the 
attention of orientalists to the Pali buddhistical literature of 
India^ the examination of which is not within my own reach. 
If they are found to approximate, in any degree, to the au- 
thenticity of ihe Pali historical annals of CeyUyii^ we shall not 
only be able to unveil the history of India from the 6th century 
before Christ, to the period to which those annals may have been 
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continued in India ; but they will also seire to elucidate there, as 
they have done here, the intent and import of the buddhistical 
portion of the inscriptions now in progress of being decyphered. 

To do justice, howeyer, to the important question under consi- 
deration, I must briefly sketch the history of the Magadhi or 
Pali language, and the scheme of buddhism in reference to 
history, as each is understood in Ceylon. 

Buddhists are impressed with the conviction that their sacred 
and classical language, the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater 
antiquity than the Sanscrit; and that it had attained also a 
higher state of refinement than its riyal tongue had acquired. In 
support of this belief they adduce various arguments, which, in 
their judgment, are quite conclusive. They observe, that the 
very word " Pali " signifies, original, text, regularity ; and there 
is scarcely a buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon, who, in the 
discussion of this question, will not quote, with an air of triumph, 
their favorite verse, — 

Sd Mdgadhi ; mMa bhdtd, nardytyddi Jcappikd, brahmdnoehag' 

suttdldpd^ Satniuddhdchdpi Shdsare* 

'^ There is a language which is the root (of all languages) ; men and brdh- 
mans at the commencement of the creation, who never before heard nor 
uttered an human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos, spoke it : it 
is Magadhi." 

This verse is a quotation from Kachchayano's grammar, the 
oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. The original 
work is not extant in this island. I shall have to advert to 
it hereafter. 

Into this disputed question, as to the relative antiquity of 
these two ancient languages, it is not my intention to enter. 
With no other acquaintance with the Sanscrit, than what 
is afforded by its affinity to Pali, I could o£Fer no opinion 
which would be entitled to any weight. In abstaining, however, 
from engaging in this discussion, I must run no risk of being 
considered a participator in the vie¥rs entertained by the Ceylon 
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buddbists ; nor of being oonseqnently regarded in the light of a 
prejudiced adrocate in the canse of buddhistical literatoiw^. 
Let me, therefore, at once avow, that, exclusive of all philologi- 
cal considerations, I am inclined, on prima facie evidence — 
external as well as internal — ^to entertain an opinion adverse to 
the claims of the buddhists on this particular point. The 
general results of the researches hitherto made by Europeans, 
both historical and philological, unquestionably conveige to prove 
the greater antiquity of the Sanscrit. Even in this island, all 
works on astronomy, medicine, and (such as they are) on 
ehemistay and mathematics, are exclusively written in San> 
scrit While the books on buddhism, the histories subsequent 
to the advent of Gotamo Buddho, and certain philological works, 
alone, are composed in the Pali language. 

The earliest notice taken of the Magadhi or Pali by our 
countrymen, is contained, I believe, in Mr. Colebrooke's essay* 
on the Sanscrit and Pracrit languages, which oommences in 
these words :— 

" In a treatise on rhetoric, compiled for the use of Ma'nicjra Chandra, 
R4ja of Tirabhucti or Tirhdt, a brief enumeration of languages, used by 
hindu poets, is quoted from two writers on the art of poetry. The following 
is a literal translation of both passages. 

*■ Sanscnta, Pra'crita, Paisachi, and Mdgatrhi, are in short the four paths 
of poetry. The gods, &c. speak Sanscnta ; benevolent genii, Pra'crita ; wicked 
demons, Paisa'chl ; and men of hw tribes and the rest, Mdgad*hi. But sages 
deem Sanscnta the chief of these four languages. It is used three wa3r8, in 
prose, in verse, and in a mixture of both.* 

*" Language, again, the virtuous have declared to be fourfold : Sanscnta (or 
the polished dialect,) Pr^crita (or the vulgar dialect), Apabhrans'a (or jargon), 
and Mis'ra (or mixed). Sanscnta is the speech of the celestials, framed in 
gnunmatical institutes ; Pracrita is similar to it, but manifold as a provincial 
dialect, and otherwise; and those languages which are ungrammatical, are 
spoken in their respective districts.* ^ 

♦ A. ». vol Til p. 199. 
G 
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The Pais^hi seemB to be gibberiah, which dramatic poets make the 
demons speak, when they bring these fantastic beings on the stage. The 
mixture of languages, noticed in the second quotation, is that which is 
employed ir. dramas, as is expressly said by the same author in a subsequent 
verse. It is not then a compound language, but a mixed dialogue, in which 
diiFerent persons of the drama employ different, idioms. Both the passages 
above quoted are therefore easily reconciled. They in fact notice only three 
tongues : 1 , Sanscrit, a polished dialect, the inflections of which, with all its 
numerous anomalies, are taught in grammatical institutes. This the dramatic 
poets put into the mouths of gods and of holy personages. 2, Pracrit, 
consisting of provincial dialects, which are less refined, and have a more 
imperfect grammar. In dramas it is spoken by women, benevolent genii, &c. 
3, Mdgad^hiy or Apabhrans'a^ a jargon destitute of regular grammar. It it 
used by the vulgar^ and varies in different districts : the poets, accordingly, 
introduce it into the dialogue qf plays as a provincial jargon spoken by the 
lowest persons of the drama. 

F4nini, the father of Sanscrit grammar, lived in so remote an age, that 
he ranks among those ancient sages whose fabulous history occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the purdnas, or Indian theogonies. 

It must not be hence inferred, that Pdnini was unaided by the labours 
of earlier grammarians ; in many of his precepts he cites the authority of 
his predecessors, sometimes for a deviation from a general rule, often for a 
grammatical canon which has universal cogency. He has even employed 
some technical terms without defining them, because, as his commentators 
remark : * Those terms were already introduced by earlier grammarians.* 
None of the more ancient works, however, seem to be now extant; being 
superseded by his, they have probably been disused for ages, and are now 
perhaps totally lost. 

A performance such as the Pdniniya grammar must inevitably contain 
many errors. The task of correcting its inaccuracies has been executed by 
Cdtydyana^ an inspired saint and lawgiver, whose history, like that of all 
the Indian sages, is involved in the impenetrable darkness of mythology. 
His annotations, entitled V^rticas, restrict those among the P^niniya rules 
which are too vague, enlarge others which are too limited, and mark nume- 
rous exceptions which had escaped the notice of P^nini himself. 

The amended rules of grammar have been formed into memorial verses by 
Bhartri-hari, whose metrical aphorisms, entitled Cdrici, have almost equal 
authority with the precepts of Pinini, and emendations of Cdtydyana. If the 
popular traditions concerning Bhartri-hari be well founded, he lived in the 
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century preceding the Chrifitian era ; for he is supposed to be the same with 
the brother of Vicramaditya, and the period when this prince reigned at 
"Cjjayini is determined by the date of the samat era." 

It can be no matter of surprize, when so eminent a scholar 
as Mr. Colebrooke was led by prejudiced hindu authorities to 
confound Magadhi with Apabhrans^a, and to describe it as 
*' a jargon destitute of regular grammar, used by the vulgar, and 
spoken by the lowest persons of the drama ;" that that language, 
and the literature recorded in it, should not hare attracted 
the attention of subsequent orientalists. With the exception of 
the notice it has received in Ceylon, and from scholars on the 
continent of Europe, I apprehend, I may safely say, that it is not 
otherwise known, than as one of the several minor dialects 
emanating from the Sanscrit, and occasionally introduced into 
hindu works, avowedly for the purpose of marking the inferiority, 
or provinciality, of the characters who speak, or inscribe those 
Pracrit passages. 

To an attentive observer of the progress made in oriental 
philological research, various literary notices will suggest them- 
selves, subsequent to the publication of Mr. Colebrooke's essay ; 
which must have the tendency of raising a doubt in his mind 
as to the justice of the criticism of the hindu philologists, which 
imputes this inferiority to the Magadhi language. Without any 
acknowledged advocacy of its cause, professor Wilson, by the notes 
appended to his translations of the Hindu Plays, has done much 
towards rescuing Magadhi from its unmerited degradation. 
Although in his introductory essay on "the Dramatic System of the 
Hindus " he expresses himself with great caution, in discussing the 
merits of the Pracrit generally, and the Magadhi in particular ; 
yet, in his introduction to "the Drama of Vikrama and Urvasi, one 
of the three plays attributed to Kalidas *' he bears the following 
decided testimony in its favour : — 

"The richness of the Pracrit in this play, both in structure and in its 
metrical code, is very remarkable. A very great portion, especially of the 
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fourth act, is in thin language ; and in that act also a conaideialde yanety of 
metre ib introduced : it is clear, therefore, that this form of Sanscrit must 
have heen highly cultivated long before the play was written, and this mkgfU 
lead us to doubt whether the composition can hear so remote a date as the 
reign qf Vicramaditya (56 b. c.) It is yet rather uncertain whether the 
classical language of hindu literature had at that time received so high a 
polish as appears in the present drama ; and stUl less^ therefore^ could the 
descendants have heen exquisitely r^fined^ if the parent was comparatively 
rude. We can scarcely conceive that the' cultivation of Pr^crit preceded 
that of Sanscrit, when we advert to the principles on which the former seems 
to be evolved from the latter ; but it must be confessed that the relation 
between Sanscrit and Prdcrit has been hitherto very imperfectly investigated, 
and is yet far from being understood:' 

What the extent of the progress made may be by the sarans 
of Europe, in attaining a proficiency in the Magadhi language, I 
haye had no other opportunities of ascertaining in this remote 
quarter of the globe, than by the occasional allusions made 
to their labours in the proceedings of our societies connected 
vdth Asiatic literature; and considering that so recently as 
1827, the members of the Asiatic Society of Paris were so totally 
destitute of all acquaintance of the language, as not to hare 
possessed themselyes of a single elementary work connected with 
it, and that they were actually forming a grammar for themselves, 
the advancement made in the attainment of Pali on the continent 
of Europe surpasses the most sanguine expectation which could 
have been formed. In proof of this assertion, I cite a passage 
irom the essay on the Pali language, published by Messieurs 
Bumouf and Lassen, members of the Asiatic Socitiey of Paris in 
1827. 

^' Kt d'abord on peut se demander quel est le caract^re de la langue palie ? 
Jusqu^a quel point sMloigne-t-elle, ou se lapproche-t-eUe du Sanskrit? Dans 
quelle contre^ art-elle pris la forme que nous lui voyons maintenant dans 
rinde, ou dans les pays dont le bouddhisme est la loi religieuse? Le pali 
diff(£re>t-il suivant les diverses contr^es o<i il domine comme langue sacr^, ou 
bien est-il partout uniform^ment et invariablement le m^me ? Enfin, le pali 
pr^sente-t-il quelques analogies avec les dialectes d^riv^s de la m^me source 
que lui ; et, s'il en presente, de quelle nature sont-elles ? On conviendra 
sans peine que le seul moyen d'essayer de resoudre de pareiUes questions) est 
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de donneif une ttnalyBe exacte de la stiucture giamniaticale du pali : c^est ce 
que nous allons tenter de faire ; mais, avant que nous commen^ions, qu'on 
nous pennette quelques remarques sur les materiaux et les sources, oH nous 
avoBS puiser la connaissance de cette langue. 

" II ya deux moyens d^arriver & la connaissance d*un idiome auquel les 
travaux des gnunmaiiiens <Mit donn^, pour ainsl dire, une constitution propre, 
et dont la culture est attestee par des compositions litteraires; c'est de 
Tapprendre dans les grammaires originales, c'est-k-dire, aller de Tinconnu au 
plus inconnu, ou d'en abstraire la connaissance des 11 vies et de la litterature 
m^e. Les secoius de la premiere espece existent pour le pali, aumoins 
Leyden affirme-t-il qu'on possede a Ceylan quelques vocabulaires et gram- 
maires de cette langue, et Joinville donne en efFet le titre de plusieurs ouvrages 
de ce genre, dans son Memoire cite plus haut. Pour nous, ce secours nous 
a compleiement manqui ; t/ nous a dtmofaUu faire la yrammaire nous-^nlhnes^ 
mais les ouvrages qui nous ont servi pour ce dessein, quoi qu* extrSmement 
interessans sous un autre rapport, se sont malheureusement trouves les moins 
propres ^ faciliter un pareil travail. On verra par les notices, que nous avons 
donnees dans Tappendioe, des maauscrits dont nous avons fidt usage, qu'ils 
sont presqu^ exclusivement d*une nature philosophique et religieuse. Dans 
les compositions de ce genre, le style est peu varie, et il reproduit constam- 
ment, avec le retour des mSmes formules, la monotone repetition des m^mes 
inflexions grammaticales. II eCit ete II desirer que nous eussions pu consulter 
un plus grand nombre d'ouvrages historiques, qui nous eussent donne une 
grande variete de mots et de formes, et c^est pour n^avoir pas eu ce secours que 
nous n'avons pu determiner Tetendue reelle de la conjugaison pali." 

In no part of the world, perhaps, are there greater facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of Pali afforded thanin Ceylon. Though 
the hffitorical data contained in that language hare hitherto heen 
underrated, or imperfectly illustrated, the doctrinal and metaphy- 
sical works on buddhism are still extensiTcly, and critically studied 
by the natire priesthood; and several of our coimtrymen have 
acquired a considerable proficiency therein. The late Mr. W. 
Tolfirey, of the Ceylon civil service, commenced the translation of 
the most practical and condensed Pali Grammar extant in Ceylon, 
called the Balavataro, and of MoggaUana s Pali vocabulary, both 
which, as well as the Singhalese dictionary, left imperfect at that 
gentleman's death, have been successfully completed, and publish- 
ed by the Rev. B.Clough, a Wesleyan missionary, by whose labour 
and research, the study of both the ancient and the vernacular 
languages of this island has been facilitated in no trifling degree. 
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I might safely rest on this translation of the Balarataro, and 
on the Pali historical work I hare now attempted to give to the 
public, the claims both of the Pali language for refinement and 
purity; and of the historical data its literature contains for 
authenticity. I shall, however, now proceed to give a brief, but 
more precise accoimt of both. 

The oldest Pali grammar noticed in the literature of Ceylon, is 
that of Kachchayano. It is not now extant. The several works 
which pass under the name of Kachchayano's grammars, are 
compilations from, or revisions of, the original; made at different 
periods, both within this island and in other parts of Asia. I 
have never waded through any of them, having only consulted 
the Balavataro. 

The oldest version of the compilation from Kachcha3raiio's 
grammar is acknowledged to be the Rupasiddhi. I quote three 
passages ; two from the grammar, and the other from its com- 
mentary. The first of these extracts, without enabling me to fix 
(as the name of the reigning sovereign of Ceylon is not given) 
the precise date at which this version was compiled, proves 
the work to be of very considerable antiquity, firom its having 
been composed in the Daksina, while buddhism prevailed there 
as the religion of the state. The second and third extnuHs, 
in my opinion, satisfactorily establish the interesting and import- 
ant point that Kachchayano, whose identity Mr. Colebrooke says 
in his essay is "involved in the impenetrable darkness of 
mythology, ** was one of the eighty celebrated cotemporary disci- 
ples of Gotamo Buddho, whose names are repeatedly mentioned 
in various portions of the Pitakattya. He flourished therefore in 
the middle of the sixth century before the birth of Christ, and 
upwards of four hundred years before Bhatrihari, the brother of 
Vicramaditya, by whom, according to Mr. Colebrooke's essay, "the 
amended rules of grammar were formed into memorial verses ;" 
as well as before Kalidas, on whose playprofessor Wilson comments. 
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The first quotation is from the conclusion of the Rupasiddhi: — 

fFikJchydtdnandathirawhaya toaragurunan Tamhapanniddkajd- 
nan. ihid Dipankardkkkyo Datniiawaiumati dipaladdhappakdso 
BSddiehehddi wdsaddwitayamadhiwasan^ sdsanan jdtayi yo, s&yam 
Buddhappiyawho yati ; imamujukan Rupasiddhin akdsi, 

A certain disciple of Anando, a preceptor who was (a rallying point) unto 
eminent preceptors like unto a standard, in Tambapanni, named Dipankara, 
renowned in the Damila kingdom (of Chola) and the resident-superior of two 
fiutemities, there the B&14dichch&, (and the Chud^manikyo), caused the 
religion (of Buddho) to shine forth. He was the priest who obtained the 
appellation of Buddhappiyo (the delight of Buddho,) and compiled this 
perfect BiipasiddhL 

Buddhappiyo commences the Rupasiddhi in these words : — 

Kachchdyananchdchariyan namitwd ; nissdya Kachchdyanawan- 
nanddiTk, bdlappabodhatthamujun karissan wyattansukandan pada* 
rupaiiddhin 

Beverentiallj bowing down to the Acha'rayo Kachcha'yano, and guided 
by the rules laid down by the said Kachchayano, I compose the Rtzpasiddhi, 
in a perspicuous form, judiciously subdivided into sections, for the use 
of degenerated intellects (of the present age, which could not grasp the 
original). 

In the commentary on the Rupasiddhi, we find the fiallowing 
distinct and important particulars regarding Kachchayano, pur- 
porting to be conyeyed in his omi words :- 

**Kachehassa apachchan^ Kachchdyano* Kachchdtikira, tastnin 
goiti pafhamapuriso, Tappabhawantd tahbantikd sabbewa Kaeh- 
chdyand jdtd. Taibansi kochdyamiti Kachchdyano, Kdchdyan 
Kaehchayanb ndma f Y6 iiadaggan, *Bhikkhawi! mama sdwakd* 
nan bhikkhunan sankhittena bhdsitassa witthdrina atthan wibhajan- 
tdnan yadidan Mahdkachchdyandti'* itadaggi fhapito Bhagawd 
man chatuparisamajjhi nisinnd, Suriyarasmisamphasiawikasamdna- 
miwa paduman sassirika^ mukhaA wiwaritwd, Brahmaghosan nich^ 
chhdrentS* 'Gar^gdya wdlukd khiyi; udakan khiyi mahannawi; mahi' 
yd mantikdkhiyi ; takkkena mama buddbiyd,* ddind ndna gajjanan 
gajjitun, samattho mahdpaiirio, bhikkhawi ; Sdriputtdti ddind; tisu 
tisu iuUisu attandwa; Lbkandthan fhapehodna ykchan tie idhapdnind 
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parindya SdripuUassa kalannagghafUi solasanti ddind; dchariyihi 
wdnnitaQdni Sdriputtochd ; tada&i\Uucka pcMinnapatuambhidisu 
mahdgdwaJciiU wijjamdnisupi ; Chakkawaitirdjd wiyd re^awhana^ 
samatthan jefihaputtan parindyakaffhdni fhapeniOt Tathdgaia- 
wachanan wibhajantdtuin itadaggi ihapuu Handdhan TatkdgU" 
tassa pachchupakdran karissdmu DdtaBbamiwafhdnantaran Bha- 
gawd addsi. Bhagawato yathdihuchchakathanan 9€uldhdpeuamu 
Ewan sati ndnd disa bhdsd satld Sakkatddi khalitawachana nusnd^ 
Jcdran^Jetwd, Taihdgatina wuttdya stibhdwa niruUiyd^ sukhina 
Buddhawaehanan ugganhusantitt t** dtiano MaA dauento Nirutii" 
pitakan **aUh6 aJckharamnridioii** imaua wakkyaisa yathd htdhfgk 
saddalakkkanamakdsu So Mahdkachchdyanatthero idha Kaehehd- 
yandti toutto. 

Kachchayaiio signifies the son of Kachcho. The said Kachcho was the 
first individual (who assumed that name as a patronimic) in that family. 
All who are descended from that stock are, by birth, Kachchayan&. 

(If I am asked) ** Who is this Kachchiyano ? Whence his name Kachch6^ 
yano ?*' (I answer), ". It is he who was selected for the important office (of 
compiling the first Pali grammar, by Buddho himself; who said on that 
occasion) : * Bhikkus ! from amongst my sanctified disciples, who are capable 
of elucidating in detail, that which is expressed in the abstract, the most 
eminent is this Mahakachch4yano.^ " 

Bhagaw& (Buddho) seated in the midst of the four daases of devotees, of 
which his congregation was composed, (viz. priests and priestesses, male and 
female lay ascetics ;) — opening his sacred mouth, like unto a flower expand- 
ing under the genial influence of Surio^s rays, and pouring forth a stream of 
eloquence like unto that of Brahmo,-««aid : *^ My disciples ! the profoundly 
wise Sariputto is competent to spread abroad the tidings of the wisdom 
(contained in my religion) by his having proclaimed of me that, — ' To define 
the bounds of his omniscience by a standard of measure, let the grains 
of sand in the Ganges be counted ; let the water in the great ocean be 
measured; let the particles of matter in the great eazth be numbered;* 
as well as by his various other discourses."* 

It has also been admitted that^ excepting the savioux of the worlds there 
are no others in existence whose wisdom is equal to one sixteenth part of the 
profundity of Sariputto. By the Ach&rayos also the wisdom of S^putto has 
been celebrated. Moreover, while the other great disciples also, who had over- 
come the dominion of sin and attained the four gifts of sanctification, were yet 
living; he (Buddho) allotted, from among those who were capable of iUuBtra- 
ting the woid of Tathligata, this important task to me,wn.tlie sanemaaBer 
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that a Chakkawatti T&i& cOlifei^ on an eldest son, who is^capaUe 6f sustaining 
the weight of empire, the offi<^ Of Piirin4yako. I xtvAt ther^re rcfnder unto 
Tsthlgate a sendee et[iiitiil«nt to the hoiiOl' tmS^ti^. Bhagav& hife bOo^^ 
to me a most Wordiy oomiiiisMdn. Let me place inpUeit faith in whtrtever 
Bhagaw& has vouchsafed to propound. 

This bemg achieved, men of various nations and tongues, rejecting the 
dialects which have hecome confused hy its disoiderly mixturo with the 
' fianscrit and other languages, will, with &cility, acquire, hy conformity to the 
fules of grammar propounded by Tathagata, the knowledge of the. word of 
Buddho.** Thuri the ih^ro Msih^kachchilyano, who is here (in this work) 
called simply EUu^hehiyono, eettiilg forth las qualifications ; ptonsnant to tiie 
dedaiation of Buddho, that " sense is represented by letters,'' composed the 
grammatical work called Niruttipitako. 

There are seyeral other editions or revisions of Kachchajano's 
grammar, each professing, according as itl^ date is more modem, 
to be more condensed and methodized than the preceding one. 
In the version entitled the Payoghasiddhi alone (as far as my indi^ 
yidual knowledge extends) is to be found the celebrated verse,— 



*'Sd Mdgadhi; miula bhaid, nafdye yddi kappikd, brahmdnO" 
ehauuttdldpdf Sam&uddhdchdpi bhdsari,*^ 

From these different gi^ammart, the Balavat^, translated bj 
the Rev. Mr. Clough, ivas compiled. The last Pali edition of 
that work brought to mj notice, is reputed to have been revised 
at the commencement of the last century. 

I am not aware that there is more than one edition of the 
vocabulary called th^ Abhidhanappadipiki, a translation of which 
is annexed to Mr. Clough's grammar. The PaH copy in my 
possession was compiled by one Moggallano, at the Jeto 
wiharo, in the reign of Panddcamo ; whom I take to be the king 
Parakkamo, who reigned at Pulatthinagaro, between a. d. 1153, 
and 1186, and the work itiE»elf is almost a transcript of the 
Sansorit Amerakdshai ; which is also extant in Ceylon. There is 
also anotheif series of grammars called the Moj^l^no, deriving 
their name from the author of the Abliidbinappadipikii, above 
mentioned. . 

H 
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The foregoing obseryations, coupled wiA. the historical data^ to 
which I shall now proceed, will serve, I trust, to prore, that 
the Pali or Magadhi language had already attained the refine- 
ment it now possesses, at the time of G(^tamo Buddho's advent. 
No unprejudiced person, more especially an European who has 
gone through the ordinary course of a classical tuition, can 
consult the translation of the Balavataro, without recognizing 
in that elementary work, the rudiments of a precise and classi- 
cally defined language, bearing no inconsiderable resemblance, as 
to its grammatical arrangement, to the Latin; nor without indeed 
admitting that little more is required than a copious and critical 
dictionary, to render the acquisition of that rich, refined, and 
poetical language, the Pali, as facile as the attainment of Latin. 

In developing the more interesting question, involving the 
character, the value, and the authenticity, of the historical data 
contained in the Pali buddhistical annals, I must enter into 
greater detail; and quote with greater explicitness the authorities 
irom which my exposition is derived ; — as it is opposed, in many 
essential respects, to the views entertained by some of the 
orientalists who have hitherto discussed this subject, from records 
extant in other parts of India. 

It is an important point connected with the buddhistical creed, 
which (as far as I am aware) has not been noticed by any other 
writer, that the ancient history, as well as the scheme of the religi- 
on of the buddhists, are both represented to have been exclusively 
developed by revelation. Between the manifestation of oneBuddho 
and the advent of his successor, two periods are represented to in- 
tervene; — the first is called the buddhantaro or buddhotpado, being 
the interval between the manifestation of one Buddho and the pe- 
riod when his religion becomes extinct. The age in which we now 
live is the buddhotpado of Gotomo. His religion was destined to 
endure 5000 years ; of which 2379 have now passed away ( a.d. 
1836) since his death, and 2621 are yet to come. The second is 
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the abuddhotpado, or the term between the periods when the 
religion revealed by one Buddho becomes extinct, and another 
Bnddho appears, and revives bj revelation the doctrines of the 
buddhistical faith. It wonld not be practicable, within the limits 
which I must here prescribe for myself, to enter into an elucida- 
tion of the preposterous term assigned to an abuddhotpado ; or to 
describe the changes which the creation is stated to undergo, 
during that term. Suffice it to say, that during that period, 
not only does the religion of each preceding Buddho become 
extinct, but the recollection and record of all preceding events 
are also lost. These subjects are explained in various portions 
of the Pitakattya, and more particularly in the Buddhawansade- 
sana ; but in too great detail to admit of my quoting those passages 
in this place. 

By this fortunate fiction, a limitation has beeji made to the 
mystification in which the buddhistical creed has involved all the 
historical data, contained in its literature, anterior to the advent 
of Gdtamo. While in the hindu creed there is no such limita- 
tion ; and professor Wilson in his analysis of the Puranas, fix>m 
which (excepting the Raja Taringini) the hindu historical data 
are chiefly obtained, proves that those works are, comparatively, 
of modem date. 

The distinguishing characteristics, then, between the hindu and 
buddhistical historical data appear to consist in these particulars ; 
— ^that the mystification of hindu data is protracted to a period so 
modem that no part of them is authentic, in reference to chrono- 
logy; and that their fabulous character is exposed by every 
gleam of light thrown on Asiatic history by the histories of other 
countries, and more especially by the writers who flourished^ 
respectively, at the periods of, and shortly after, the Macedonian 
and Mahomedan conquests. While the mystification of the budd- 
histical data ceased a century at least prior to b.c. 588, when prince 
Siddhato attained buddhohood, in the character of Gdtamo Buddho. 
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According to the buddhistical creed, therefore^ ail lustorical daU^ 
whether sacred or pro&ne, anterior to Gdtomo's advent^ are based 
on his reTektion. They are involved in fibsurdit j as unbounded, 
as the mystification in which hindu literature is enveloped. 

For nearly five centuries subsequent to the advent of Ootomo, 
the age of inspiration and miracle is believed to have endured 
among the professors of his faith. His last inspired disciple, in 
Ceylon at least, was Malayadewo thoro, the kinsman of Watta- 
gamini, who reigned from b. c. 104 to b. c. J6, It would be 
inconsistent with the scheme of such a creed, and unreasonable 
also on OUT part, to expect that the buddhistical data, cofUprised 
in those four and half centuries, should be devoid of glaring 
absurdities and gross superstitions. These defects, however, in 
no degree prejudice those data, in as far as they subserve the 
chronological, biographical, and geographical, ends of history. 

Ootamo Buddho, by whom, according to the creed of the bud- 
dhists, the whole scheme of their historical data, anterior to his 
advent, was thus revealed, entered upon his divine mission in 
B. 0. 588, in the fifteenth year of the reign of Bimbisaro, sovereign 
of Magadha (who became a convert to buddhism) ; and died in 
B. c. 543, in the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasatto, the son of 
the preceding monarch. These revelations are stated to have been 
orally pronounced in Pali, and orally perpetuated for upwards of 
four centuries, until the close of the buddhistical age of inspira- 
tion. Tliey compose the '' Pitakattya," or the three Pitakas, 
which now form (if I may so express myself) the buddhistical 
scriptures, divided into the Win^yo, Abhidhammo, and Sutto 
pitako. 

At the demise of Gotamo, Mahakassapo was the hierarch 
of the buddhistical church, in which a schism arose, even before 
the funeral obsequies of Buddho had terminated. For the 
suppression of this schism, and for asserting the authenticity of 
the Pitakattya, the first " Dhammasangiti," or convocation on 
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ireligioii, was held at Rajagalm, the capital of Ajaiasatto, in 
B. c. 543. The schism was suppTessed, and the authenticityof the 
Pitakattja in Pali was vindicated and established. Upon that 
occasion, dissertations, or commentaries, called '^ Atihakatha" on 
the Pitakattja^ were also deliyered. 

I^ B. c. 443, at the lapse of a centujy from Gdtamo's death, 
the second Dhammasan^ti was held, in the tenth year of the 
z^ijgn of Kal&sdko, at Wesali, for the suppression of a heresy 
raised by certain priests, natives of Wajji, resident in that city. 
The hieraroh was the venerable Sabbakami ; and under his direc* 
tion, lUwato conducted the convocation. The authority of the 
Pitakattya vras again vindicated ; and the Atthakatha, delivered 
on that occasion, serve to develope the history of buddhism for 
the interval which elapsed since the last convocation. 

In B.C. 309, in the eighteenth year of the reign of Dhamima- 
sdko, the supreme sovereign of India, who was then a convert to 
buddhism, the third convocation was held at Patilipura ; Mogga- 
Hputtatisso being then the hierarch. 

In the ensuing analysis of the Mahawanso, will be found 
references to the portions of the Pitakattya and Atthakatha, in 
which detailed accounts of these convocations may be found. 

In B. c. 307, the thero Mahindo, the son of the emperor 
Dhammasdko, embarked on his mission for the conversion of 
Ceylon. The reigning sovereign of this island, Dewananpiyatisso, 
was converted to buddhism, and several members of his &mily 
were ordained priests. Many wiharos were founded by this 
monarch in this island, of which the Mahawiharo was the prin- 
cipal. His minister Dighasandano built the pariweno, or college, 
called after himself, DighasandarS^iapoti-'pariweno, which, as 
well as the royal incimibencies, were bestowed on Mahindo. 

Under the control of that high priest of Ceylon, fraternities 
were formed for all these religious establishments. The succes- 
sions to which, regulated by certain laws of sacerdotal inheritance, 
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still prevalent in the island, were uninteiruptedlj kept np, as will 
be seen by tbe twenty chapters now published. 

The Pitakattya, as well as Atthakatha propounded up to the 
period of the third convocation in India, were brought to Ceylon 
by Mahindo, who promulgated them, orally, here ; — ^the Pita- 
kattya in PUi, and the Atthakatha in Singhalese, together with 
additional Atthakathl^ of his own. His inspired disciples, 
and his successors, continued to propoimd them, also orally, till 
the age of inspiration passed away ; which took place in this 
island (as already stated) in the reign of Wattagamini, between 
B. c. 104 and b. c. *J6. They were then embodied into books : 
the text in the Pali, and the commentaries in the Singhalese lan- 
guage. The event is thus recorded in the thirty third chapter 
of the Mahawanso : — 

Pi^akattyapalinchat tatsd Aifhakathancha tan, mukhapdfhina 
dnisunpubbi bhikkhu mahdmati, 

Hdnin diswdna sattdnan tadd hhikJch'Ct samdgatd, chirafihitthan 
dkammassa potthakisu lijchdpayun. 

The profoundly wise (inspired) priests had theretofore orally perpetuated 
the text of the Pitakattaya and their Atthakatha At this period, these 
priests, foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the perversions of the 
true doctrines) assembled ; and in order that religion might endure for ages, 
recorded the same in books. 

In the reign of the raja Mahan^o, between a. d. 410 and 432, 
Buddhaghdso transposed the Singhalese Atthakatha also, into 
Pali. The circumstance is thus stated in the thirty seventh 
chapter of the Mahawanso :— 

Bddhimandasamipamhijdto brdhmanamdnaufo wijjdsippakaldwidi 
tisu widhu pdragd, 

Sammd tvinndnasamayo sabbawddawisdrado wddatthi -JambudU 
pamhi dhindannb pawddind* 

ffihdramlkan dgamma, rattxn pdian, jalimanant pariwattiti tarn- 
punnapadan suparimandalan* 

TatthiJco Riwatondma mahdthero wijdniya "mahdpannd ayan 
satto dametun watiatiti sd.** 
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** K6nu gaddrabhardwina wiravoantdti T^ ahruwi ; **gaddrabhd' 
nan rawi atthan kinjdndsiti f* dha tan, 

" Ahanjdniti ** wutto s6 osdrisisakammatant touttan touttan wiyd' 
kdsif wMdhampicka dassayu 

Tiuahi "twan saJcan wddamotdrihicha** choditd^ pdlimahdbhi* 
dhammassa atthamassa nasddhiyd. 

Aha '*kassUo mantdtir •< BuddhamantoW sobbruwi *' Dihimi- 
tanti wuttehi 9 " Ganha pahhajjatan"* Hi* 

Mantatthi pabbajitwd $6 ugganhi Pitdkattyan **ikdyan6 ayan 
magg6*^ iti pachchhdta maggahu 

Buddhassawiya gambhira ghdsattdnan toiydkafu^ " Buddhaghd- 
soti^ s6g6hi Buddhdwiya mahitalL 

Tattha Ndnddayan ndma katw$ pakaranan tadd dham»nasa(fga' 
niydkdsi kandansd Attkasdlinin. 

Panttaffhakathanchiwa kdtumdrabhi buddhimd ; tatidiswdRi' 
wat6 thiro idan wachanabruwu 

**PdlinuittamidhdnitaA: natthi Affhakathd idha; tatkdekariyd- 
wdddcha bhinnarupd nawijjarL 

'* Sihalafihakathd suddhd ; Mahindlna matimatd taj^gitityamdru- 
Ihan Sammdsan^uddhadhitan, 

** SdripuUddigitancka kathdmaggan samekkhiya, katd Sihalabhd- 
tdya Sihaihu pawattatu 

*' Tan tattha gantwd sutwd twa^; Mdgadhdnan niruttiyd pari' 
loattlhi : $d hoti sahbalokahitd loahd,** 

Ewan wuttd pasannisd nikkhamitwd tatd, iman dipamdgd imas" 
sewa ranrio kdli, mahdmati. 

Mahdwihdraji sampattd wihdri sabbasddhunan Mahdpadhdna* 
ghdra^ gantwd SanghapiSassa santiki, 

Sihaiafihakathan sutwd thlrdwddancha sabbay6, dhammassdmissa 
hdwa adhippdydti nichchhiya^ 

Tattha sanghassa mdnetwd **kdtumatihakathan mama; potthake 
ditha sabbkti ** dha wimansitun satU 

Sanghdgdthadwayan tassdddsi ** sdmatthiyan tawa ettha dassihi; 
tan dinod sabbi dimdti potthaki,'* 

Pifakattyametthiwa saddhimaffhakathdya so " fFisuddhimaggaA'' 
ndmdkd sangahetwd samdsatd ; 

Tat6 sanghan samuhetwd Sambuddhamatakowidan mf^hdbddhi 
samipamhi so tan wdchitumdrahi. 
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Diufoid tenia nipu^an puhdsituA mahd^dnk ehhddiiuA pettha^ 
kan sopi dwMikkhaUumpi laA aJcd. 

fFdehiiuA iBHyi wdri potthaki Mimtddhafi paithakaddiioaya 
marit^amhi iarifhdpisun tahi^ maru. 

fFdehayiAsutaddbhikkhupoHhakaiiyainikaid: gantkatd^ Atthato- 
eh(fyfi pubidparawoiinawd ; 

ThirawddiM, p(Uihi, padihi, wyanjanthieha^ atiriathaitha Bhtihu- 
niwa p6tthakisupi tUupu 

Atha ugghdsayi iaAgho tuffhahafihd wiihah *'niisaA snyan 
$6 Mettiyyd** iti watwd punappuna^ 

SaddhinmtihakaihdydddpMkaki Piti^kuHyh Gd^hiOe^^iwaUinto 
so wihdre durasankare^ 

PariwaUiiS saiidpi Sihedaffkdkaihd tad6 mibisa^ mfdubhlisdyu 
Mdgadhdyaniruttiyd* 

SattdnaA sabbabhdsdnari id ah6si hitdwah6 : ihMy&cKariyd idhbi 
Pdlinwiya tamaggahun. 

Atha kattaBbakiehchiiu gOtiiu parinifthU^ tiundiiifn id McrAd- 
bddhin JambudipamupdgQmu 

A Mhrnui jfcnidk, bom In Hia xieigbboiuhood of tlw feiraee of the great 
bo-tiee (in Magadha), accomplished in th6 "i^jj^"* att4 **il|l{iiir ^ohAd 
achieved the kndwkdg* of the thiee wddoa, aod po awdtied glifeMaptitildd in 
attaining acquirements ; inde&tigable as a schismatic disputant^ and himself a 
schismatic wanderer over Jambudipo, established himself, in the character of a 
disputant, in a certain wihilro, and was in the habit of rehelirsing, by night and 
by day, with clasped hands, a discourse which he had learned, perfect in all 
iU component pitrti, ttid sustained throughotit in tlie sattie lofty stmin. A 
certain maha th^ro named R^wato, becoming oci^iiiiintcid with hiA Afeve, And 
(saying to himself) "Thk indifidual i» a persOtf of pfofoiind knowledge ; it 
will be worthy (of me) to convert him ;** inquiied, " Who id tl^e who is bfai^ng 
like an ass ?'* (The brahman) replied to him, " Thou canst define, then, the 
meaning conveyed in the bray of asses." On (the thero) rejoining, " I can 
define it ;" he (the brfihman) exhibited thd extent of the knowledge he 
poeiseBsed. (The thtfro) criticised eath of hiti propositions, and pointed out in 
what respect they were fallacious. H6 Who had be^n thus refiited, said, " Well 
then desoend to thy own creed f itftd he propotoided to him a pasttige from 
the "Abhidhammo" (of the Fitakattya). tie (th« bitthmatt) could not 
divine the sIgniScstloB of thatt (passs^) ; and inquired, *' Whoria m«nto is 
this?** '« It is Buddho's manto.** On his exclaiming, " Inpeart it to m« -;' 
(the thero) replied, ** Enter the sacerdotal order/* He who was desirom of 
acquiring the knowledge of the Fitakattya ; subsequentiy coming to this 
conviction : " This is the sole road (to salvation ;**) became a convert to 
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that faitk As he was as profotuid in his (gfa(5s<5) eloquence as Buddho 
himself they conferred on him the appellation of Buddhaghdsd (the 
voice of Buddho) ; and throughout the world he became as renowned as 
Buddho. Having there (in Jambudfpo) composed an original work called 
" Nanddayan ;** he at the same time wrote the chapter called " Atthas^lini,'^ 
on the Phammawngini (one of the commentaries on the Abhfdhammo). 

B^wato th^ro then observing that he was desirous of undertaking the 
compilation of a *^ Parittatthakathan " (a general commentary on the Pita- 
kattya) thus addressed him : " The text alone (of the Pitakattya) has been 
preserved in this land : the Attbakathft are not extant here ; nor is there any 
version to be found of the 'wad&* (schisms) complete. The Singhalese 
Atthakathi are genuine. They were composed in the Singhalese language by 
the inspired and profoundly wise Mahindo ; the discourses of Buddho, authen- 
ticated at the three convocations, and the dissertations and arguments of 
S&riputto and others, having been previously consulted (by him) ; and they 
are extant among the Singhalese. Repairing thither, and studying the same, 
translate (them) according to the rules of the grammar of the Magadhas. 
It will be an act conducive to the welfare of the whole world.** 

Having been thus advised, this eminently wise personage, rejoicing there- 
at, departed &om thence, and visited this island, in the leign of this monarch 
(Mahanihno). On reaching the Mahawihibro (at Anur&dhapura) he entered 
the Mahi^odhiino hall, the most splendid of the apartments in the wiharo, 
and listened to the Singhalese Atthakathi, and the Th^rawdd&, from the 
beginning to the end, propoimded by the th^ro SanghapHi ; and became 
thoroughly convinced that they conveyed the tnie meaning of the doctrines 
of the lord of dhammo. Thereupon, paying reverential respect to the 
priesthood, he thus petitioned : " I am desirous of translating the Atthakathi ; 
give me access to all your books.** The priesthood, for the purpose of testing 
his qualiiications, gave only two g&th4, saying : *^ Hence prove thy qualificar 
tion ; having satisfied ourselves on this point, we will then let thee have aJl 
the books.** From these (taking these gith4 for his text), and consulting the 
^takattya together with the Atthakathi, and condensing them into 
an abridged form, he composed the commentary called the Wisuddhi- 
maggan. Thereupon having assembled the priesthood who had acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the doctrines of Buddho, at the bo-tree, he 
commenced to read out (the work he had composed). The d^watas, 
in order that they might make his (Buddhaghdso*s) gifts of wisdom 
celebrated among men, rendered that book invisible. He, however, for a 
second and third time recomposed it. When he was in the act of producing 

I 
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his book for the third time, for the purpose of propounding it, the dewat^ 
restored the other two copies also. The (assembled) priests then read out the 
three books simultaniously. In those three versions, neither in a verse, in a 
signification, nor in a single misplacement by transposition ; nay, even in the 
th^ia controveiBies, and in the text (of the Pitakattya), was there in the mea- 
sure of a verse, or in the letter of a word, the slightest variation. Thereupon the 
priesthood rejoicing, again and again fervently shouted forth, saying, **' Most 
assuredly this is Metteyyo (Buddho) himself;" and made over to him the books 
in which the Pitakattya were recorded, together with their Atthakatha'. 
Taking up his residence in the secluded Gantha'karo wiha'ro, at Anura'dha- 
pura, he translated, according to the grammatical rules of the Ma'gadhi, which 
is the root of all lan^uages^ihe whole of the Singhalese Atthakatha' (into Pali). 
This proved an achievement of the utmost consequence to all the languages 
spoken by the human race. 

All the th^ros and acha'rayos held this compilation in the same estimation 
as the text (of the Pitakattya). Thereafter, the objects of his mission having 
been fulfilled, he returned to Jambudipct, to worship at the bo-tree (at Uru- 
w^la'ya in Ma'gadha). 

This Pali yersion of the Pitakattya and of the Atthakatha, is 
that which is extant now in Ceylon ; and it is identically the 
same with the Siamese and Btumese yersions. In appendix A will 
be seen a statement of the divisions, and subdivisions, contained 
in the Pitakattya. A few of these subdivisions are not now to be 
obtained complete in the chief temples of Kandy, and are only 
to be found perfect, among those fraternities in the maritime 
districts, who haye of late years derived their power of oonfening 
ordination from the Burmese empire ; and they are written in the 
Burmese character. 

, The identity of the buddhistical scriptures of Ceylon with those 
of the eastern peninsula is readily accounted for, independently of 
the consideration that the missions for the conyeision of the two 
countries to buddhism, originally proceeded to these parts at the 
same time, and from the same source; yiz. at the close of the third 
convocation, as stated in the twelfth chapter of the Mahliwanso : 
for Buddhaghdso took his Pali yersion of those scriptures, after 
leaying Ceylon, to the eastern peninsula. This circumstance is 
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Policed even in the " essai sur le pali par Messieurs Bornoof and 
Lassen ;" though, at the same time, those gentlemen have drawn 
two erroneous inferences ; first, that buddhism was originally 
introduced by Buddhaghoso into Pegu ; and, secondly, that his 
resort to the eastern peninsula was the consequence of his expul- 
sion from India under the persecutions of the brahmans. 

Passons maintenant dans la presqfi ile au-deU du Giaage, et cherdione-y 
le date de retabliflsement du bouddhiame, et, aveclui, du pali et derecriture. 
Nous n*avoii8 plus ici Pavantage de nous appuyer sur un texte original, comme 
pour rhistoire cingalaise. Car, bien que les fiarmans poss^dent, dit-on, des 
livres historiques fort ^tendus, nul, que nous sachions, n*a encore €t€ traduit 
dans aucune langue d^Europe ; nous sommes done r^uits aux t^moignages 
Bouvent contradictoires des voyageurs. Suivant le P. Carpanus, Thistoire des 
Bramans appelee Maha'razoen (mot sans doute derive du Sanskrit Maharadja), 
rapporte que les livres et Tfecriture palis furent apportes de Ceylan au Pegu, 
par un brahmane nomme Bouddhaghosa (voix de Bouddha) Tan 940 de leur 
ere sacree, c^est-a-dire, Tan 397 de la notre. Cette date nous donne }K)ur le 
commencement de r^ mcthe des fiarmans, Pan B4S avant J.-C, Tannee 
mdme de la mort de Bouddha, suivant la chronologie cingalaise. 

II n^eet pas etoonant que les habitans de la presqu* ile s'accoxdent en ce 
point avec les cingalaise, puisque c^est d'*eux qu'ils disent avoir recu leur culte. 
II est cependant permis de remarquer que leur temoignage sert encore de 
confirmation h la date de la mort de Bouddha (543 ans avant J. C), que 
nous avons choisie entre toutes celles que nous ofiraient les diverses antorit^s. 
Celld de rintroduction du bouddhisme au Pegu, Tan 397 de notre ^re, 
s'accorde ^;alement avec les dates qui ont eik expos^es et discut^s plus haul. 
On a vu, en effet que les livres bouddiquefi Merits en pali, existaient a Ceylan, 
vers 407 de J. C, ce qui ne dit pas que cette langue n'ait puy Stre connue 
anterieuremeni Le pali a done pu rigouJDeusement £tre porte de Ih dans la 
presqu^ile au-delik du Gauge, Tan 397 de n^tte hre. D^ailleurs, le voyage de 
Bouddhaghosa se rattache a Thlstoire generale de oulte, de Bouddha dans 
rinde; car h T^poque oi)i il a eu lieu la lutte du brahmanione centre le 
bouddhisme s*acbevait par la defaite de celui-ci, et nous avons vu le dernier 
patriarche du culte proscrit quitter alors Tlnde pour toujours. 

It will be observed, that the date mentioned here, does not 
accurately accord with that of the Mahawanso. Mahanamo, the 
Boyereign of Ceylon at the time of Buddhaghoso's visit, came to th« 
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ji D 410 and he reigned twenty two years. The predse 

^t howem^f this trifling discrepance c^^^ be ascertained, 

^ the date is not specified of either Bnddhaghoso s amval at, or. 

departure fiom, this island. 

The subsequent portions of the MaJia'wanso contain ample 

. , ^£ ^Q frequent intercourse kept up, chiefly by means 

Trdilrious missions, between the two countries, to the close 

^^ .!_ ^-1, A rerv valuable collection of Pali books was 

of the worlc. a vwj . v r r xi. • J ^ 

tfVit to Ceylon, by the present chief of the cinnamon depart- 

t Georee Nadoris, modliar, so recently as 1812. He was 

buddhist priest, and had proceeded to Siam for the pur- 

- obtaining fro^i the monarch of that buddhist country, 

S; wer fwhich a Christian goyemment could not give him) 

f nferring ordination on other castes than the wellala; to 

«fi m the Kandyan monarchs, in their intolerant observance of 

the distinctions of caste, had confined the privilege of entering 

into the priesthood. 

The contents of these Pitakattya and Atth&aiha', dirested of 
their buddhistical inspired character, may be classed under four 

heads. 

1. The unconnected and desultory references to that undefined 
3iid undefinable period of antiquity, which preceded the advent 
of the last twenty four Buddhos. 

2. The history of the last twenty four Buddhos, who appeared 
during the last twelye buddhistical regenerations of the world. 

3. The history firom the last creation of the world, containing 
the genealogy of the kings of India, and terminating in b. c. 643. 

4. The history from b. c. 543 to the age of Buddhagh&6, 
between a. d. 410 and 432. 

Witb these ample and recently revised annals, and while the 
Singhalese Atthakatha' of the Pitakattya, and various Singhalese 
historical works, were still extant, Mahana'mo thero composed the 
first part of the Maha'wanso. It extends to the thirty seventh 
chapter, and occupies 119 pages of the talipot leaves of which the 
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book is formed. He composed also a Tika'', or abridged commen* 
tary on his work. It occupies 329 pages. The copy I possess 
in the Singhalese character, is full of inaccuracies; while a 
Burmese version, recently lent to me by Nadoris modliar, is free 
&om these imperfections. 

The historian does not perplex his readers with any allusion to 
the first division of buddhistical history. In the second, he only 
mentions the names of the twenty four Buddhos, though they are 
farther noticed in the Tika^ In the third and fourth^ his narra- 
tive is full, instructive, and interesting. 

He opens his work with the usual invocation to Buddho, to 
the explanation of which he devotes no less than twenty five 
pages of the Tika. Without stopping to examine these comments^ 
I proceed to his notes on the word ^^ Mahawanso." 

" Mah&wanso " is the abbre'viation of *' MahanUnan wanso ;^* the genealogy 
of the great. It dgniiies both pedigree and inheritance from generation to 
generation ; being itself of high import, either on that account, or because it 
also bears the tvo abore significations ; hence " Mah^wanso.'** 

What that Mah/iwanso contains (I proceed to explain). Be it known, that 
of these (i. e. of the aforesaid great) it illustrates the genealogy, as well of the 
Buddhos and of their eminentiy pious disciples, as of the great monarchs 
commencing with Mah^^sammato. It is also of deep import, in as much as it 
narrates the visits of Buddho (to Ceylon). Hence the work is (Maha') great. 
It oontainB, likewise, all that was known to, or has been recorded by, the 
pious men of old, connected with the supreme and well defined history of 
those unrivalled dynasties (*^wanso'*). Let (my hearers) listen (to this 
Maha'wanso). 

Be it imderstood, that even in the (old) Atthakath4, the words ^' Dfpat- 
thutiya s&dhusakkatan " are held as of deep import They have there 
(in that work) exclusive reference to the^visits of Buddho, and matters con- 
nected therewith. On this subject the ancient historians have thus expressed 
themselves : '^ I will perspicuously set forth the visits of Buddho to Ceylon ; 
the arrival of the relic and of the bo tree ; the histories of the convocations, 
and of the schisms of the theros ; the introduction of the religion (of Buddho) 
into the island ; and the settlement and pedigree of the sovereign (Wijayo).'** 
It will be evident, from the substance of the quotations here made, that the 
numerical extent of the dynasties (in my work) is exclusively derived from 
that source : (it is no invention of mine). 

Thus the title "Mahdwanso" is adopted in imitation of the history 
composed by the fraternity of the Mahawiha'ro (at Anur^dhapura). In 
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thU work the object aimed at is, setting aside the Singhalese language) 
in which (the fonner history) is composed, that I should sing in the 
Ma'gadhL Whatever the matters may be, which were contained in the 
Atthakath^ without suppressing any part thereof, rejecting the dialect 
only, I compose my work in the supreme M4gadhi language, which is 
thoroughly purified from all imperfections. I will brilliantly illustmte, 
then, the Mahiwanso, replete with information on every subject, and 
comprehending the amplest detail of all important events; like unto a 
splendid and dazzling garland, strung with every variety of flowers, rich in 
color, taste, and scent. 

The former historians, also, used an analogous simile. They said, *^ I will 
celebrate the dynasties (*' wanso **) perpetuated from generation to generation ; 
illustrious from the oonunencement, and lauded by many bards : like unto a 
garland strung with every variety of flowers : do ye all listen with intense 
interest.** 

After some further commentaries on other words of the first 
verse, Mahanamo thus explains his motives for undertaking the 
compilation of his history, before he touches on the second. 

Thus, I, the author of the Mahdwanso, by having rendered to religion the 
reverence due thereto, in my first verse, have procured for myself immunity 
from misfortune. In case it should be asked in this particular place, ** Why, 
while there are Mahlwansos composed by ancient authors in the Singhalese 
language, this author has written this Palapaddru-wanso ?" in refutation of 
such an unmeaning objection, I thus explain the advantage of composing the 
Palapaddru-wanso ; viz., that in the Mah&wanso composed by the ancients, 
there is the defect, as well of prolixty, as of brevity. There are also (other) 
inaccuracies deserving of notice. Avoiding these defects, and for the purpose 
of explaining the principle on which the Palapaddru-wanso I am desirous of 
compiling, is composed, I proceed to the second verse. 

On the twenty four Buddhos, Mahanamo comments at con- 
siderable length in his Tika. In some instances those notes 
are very detailed, while in others he only refers to the portions 
of the Pitakattya and Atthakatha, from which he derives his 
data. It will be sufficient in this condensed sketch, that I should 
furnish a specification of the main points requisite to identify 
each Buddho, and to notice in which of the regenerations of the 
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world each was manifested, reckoimig back from the present 
kappo or creation. 

The following particulars are extracted from the **• Buddha- 
wansadesana," one of the sobdiTisions of the Suttapitakd^ of the 
Pitakattya. 

The twelfth kappo, or regeneration of the world, prior to the 
last one, was a ^^ Saramando kappo," in which four Buddhos 
appeared. The last of them was the first of the twenty four 
Buddhos ahore alluded to : tiz., 

1. Dipankaro, bom at Bammawalinagara. His parents were 
Sudhewo raja and Sumedhaya dewi. He, as weU as all the other 
Buddhos, attained buddhohood at Uruwelaya, now called Bud- 
dhaghya. His bo-tree was the ^^pipphala." Qotamo was then a 
member of an illustrious br^Qiman &mily in Amarawatinagara. 

The eleyenth regeneration was a '^ ^uakappo" of one Buddho. 

2. Kondanno, bom at Bammawati nagara. Parents, Sunanda^ 
raja and Sujatadewi. His bo-tree, ihe '' silakaly^ba." Ootamo 
was then Wijitawi, a chakkawati raja of Chandawati-nagara in 
Majjimadesa. 

The tenth regeneration was a ^^ Saramando kappo" of four 
Buddhos. 

3. Mangalo, bom at Uttara nagara in Majjimadesa. Parents, 
Uttararaja and TJttaradewi. His bo-tree, the " niga." Gotamo 
was then a brahman named Surachi, in the village Siribrahmano. 

4. Sumano, bom at Mekhalanagaia. Parents, Sudassaao 
mahaiaja and Sirimadewi. His bo-tree, the '^naga." Gotamo was 
then a Naga raja named Atulo. 

5. Bewato, bom at Sudhannawatinagara. Parents, Wipalo 
mahaiaja and Wipul^dewL His bo-tree, the ^' naga." Gotamo 
was then a brahman versed in the three wedos, at Bammawati 
nacara. 

6. Sdbhito, bom at Sudhammanagara. His parents beaiing 
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the same name. His bo-tree, the ^' naga." Gotamo was then a 
brahman named Sujato, at Rammawati. ^ 

The ninth regeneration was a '' Warakappo" of three Buddhos. 

7- Anomadassi, bom at Chandawatinagara. Parents, Yasawo- 
raja and Yasddaradewi. His bo-tree, the ^' ajjuna." Gotamo was 
then a Yakkha raja. 

8. Padumo, bom at Champaya nagara. Parents, Asamo 
maharaja and Asamadewi. His bo-tree, the ^' sdnaka." Gotamo 
was then a lion, the king of animals. 

9. Narado, bcHii at Dhammawatmagara. Parents, Sudhewo 

mahara'ja and Anopamadewi. His bo-tree, the "sonaka." Gotamo 

was then a tapaso in the Himawanto coimtrj. 

The eighth regeneration was a " Sarakappo" of one Buddho. 

10. Padumuttaro, bom at Hansawalinagara. Parents, Anuru- 
16 ra^ja and Sujatadewi. His bo-tree, the '' salala." Gotamo was 
then an ascetic named Jatilo. 

The seventh regeneration was a "Mandakappo" of two Bud- 
dhos. 

11. Sumedo, bom at Sudassananagara. Parents bore the same 
name. His bo-tree, the ^^ nipa." Gotamo was then a native of 
that town, named Uttaro. 

12. Sujato, bom at Sumangalanagara. Parents, U^ato raja 
and Pabbawatidewi. His bo-tree, the " welu." Gotamo was then 
a chakkawati nija. 

The sixth regeneration was a " Warakappo," of three Buddhos. 

13; Piyadassi, bom at Sudannanagara. Parents, Sudatta ma- 
haraja and Subaddhadewi. Hisbo-tree, the "kakudha." Gotamo 
was then a brahman named Kassapo, at Siriwattanagara 

14. Atthadassi, bom at Sonanagara. Parents, Sagara raja and 
Sudassanadewi. His bo-tree, the " champa." Gotamo was then a 
brahman named Susimo. 

15. Dhammadassi, bom at Surananagara. Parents, Saranamaha 
ra'ja and Sunandadewi. His bo-tree, the ^' bimbajala." Go'tamo 
was then Sakko, the supreme of dewos. 
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The fifth regeneration was a " Sarakappo," of one Buddho. 

16. Siddhatho, horn at Wihharanagara. Parents, Udeni maha- 
raja and Suphasadewi. His ho-tree, the " kaniha^ni." Gotamo 
was a hra^hman named Mangalo. 

The fourth regeneration was a "Mandakappo," of two Buddhos. 

17. Tisso,^ horn at Khemanagara. Parents, Janasando raja 
and Padumadewi. His ho-tree, the ' " assana." Gotamo was 
then Sujato raja at Yasawatinagara. 

18. Phusso, horn at Kasi. Parents, Jayaseno raja and Siremaja 
dewi. His ho-tree, the " amalaka." Gotamo was then Wijitawi, 
an inferior raja. 

The third regeneration was a " Sarakappo," of one Buddho. 

19.. Wipassi, horn at Bandhuwatinagara. Parents hore the same 
name. His ho-tree, the " patali." Gotamo was then Atulo raja. 

The last regeneration was a " Mandakappo," of two Buddhos. 

20. Sikhi, horn at Arunawattinagara. Parents, Arunawatti- 
raja and Paphawattidewi. His ho-tree, the ^^ pundariko." Gotamo 
was then Arindamo raja at Parihhuttanagara. 

21. Wessahhu, horn at Amipamanagara. Parents, Suppa- 
Uttha maharaja and Yasawatidewi. His ho-tree, the '^ sala." G6^ 
tamo was then Sadassano raja of Sarahhawati nagara. 

The present regeneration is a " Mahahadda kappo," of fire 
Buddhos. 

22. Kakusando, horn at IGiemawatinagara. Parents, Aggi- 
datto, the purahitto hrahman of Khemaraja, and Wisakha. His 
ho-tree, the " sirisa." Gotamo was then the aforesaid £[hemaraja. 

23. Konagamano, horn at Sohhawati nagara. Parents, a hrah* 
man named Yannadattho and Uttara. His bo-tree, the " udum- 
hara." Gotamo was Pahhato raja (the mountain monarch) at 
Mithila. 

24. Kassapo, horn at Bara'nasinagara. Parents, the brahman 
BrahmadattoandDhanawati. His bo-tree, the "nig^odha." Gota* 
mo was a brahman named Jotipalo at Wappulla. 

K 
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Gotamo is the Buddbo of the present system, and Mettejjo 
is still to appear, to complete the number of the present '^ Maha- 
badda kappo." 

All these Buddhos, Gotamo excepted, are represented to 
hare appeared in the long period which intervened between the 
reigns of Neru and Makh^dewo. The recession to an age so 
immeasurably and indefinitely remote is a fiction, of course, 
advisedly adopted, to admit of the intervention of an " abuddhot- 
pado," with its progressive decrease and readjustment of the term 
of human life ; which, according to the buddhistical creed, pre- 
cedes the advent of each supreme Buddho. The Mahawanso does 
not attempt to give the designations of these preposterous series of 
monarchs, who are stated to have reigned during that interval ; 
but the Pitakattya and the Atthakatha do contain lists of the 
names of all the rajas of the smaller, and of the initial rajas of 
the larger, groups. Whenever these buddhistical genealogical 
materials are tabularized and graduated, on the principle applied 
to the hindu genealogies, they will probably be found to accord 
with them in a considerable degree ; making due allowance for 
the variation of appellations made by either sect, in reference to, 
or in consequence of, events and circumstances connected with 
their respective creeds. 

In reference to the twelfth verse, the Tika explains that the 
name Uruwelaya, — ^the present Buddhaghya, where the sacred 
bo tree still stands, and at which place several inscriptions are 
recorded, some of which have been translated and published 
in the Asiatic Researches and Journals, — ^is derived firom " Uru " 
(great) and " welaya ** (sands) ; fi:om the great mounds or 
columns of sand which are stated to be found in its vicinity, and 
which have attracted the attention of modem travellers also. 

I shaU only notice further, in regard to the first chapter, 
that the isle of Giridipo is mentioned as being on the south east 
coast of Ceylon, and is represented to abound in rocks covered 
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\A&L enoimotis forest trees. The direclion indicated, points 
to the rocks nearly submerged, which are now called the Great 
and the Little Basses. But as speculation and hypothesis are 
scrupulously avoided in my present sketch, I shall abstain from 
further comment on this point. 

Mahiyangano, the spot on which Buddho alighted in his first 
visit to Ceylon, is the present post of Bintenne, where the 
dagoba completed by Dutthagamini still stands. Selasumano, or 
Sumanakuto, is Adam's peak. The position of Nagadipo, the 
scene of Buddho*s second visit, I am not able to identify. It is 
indicated to have been on the northern coast of the island- 
The alleged impression of Buddho's foot on Adam's peak ; the 
dagoba constructed at Kalyani, near Colombo; as well as the 
several dagobas bmlt at Anuradhapura, and at Dhigawapi, and 
the bo-tree subsequently planted at the former place ; together 
with the numerous inscriptions, — ^the most modern of which alone 
have yet been decyphered, — axe all still surviving and unoblite- 
rated evidences confirmatory of Gotamo*s three visits to Ceylon. 

In opening the second chapter, Mahanamo supplies detailed 
data touching several of Gotamo's incarnations, prior to his 
manifestation in the person of Mahasammato, the first monarch 
of this creation. I shall confine myself to a translation of that 
portion of the commentary which treats of that particular incar- 
nation. It will serve to assimilate his production or manifesta- 
tion, by " opapdtika " or apparitional birth, with the hindu 
scheme of the origination of the solar race. 

At the close of that existence (in the Biahma vorld) he was regenerated 
a man, at the commencement of this creation, by the process of " opapitika'* 
From the circumstance of mankind being then afflicted with unendurable 
miseries, resulting from the uncontrolled state of the sinful passsions which 
had been engendered, as well as from the consternation created by the mur- 
der, violence, and rapine produced by a condition of anarchy, a desire 
manifested itself among men to live subject to the control of a ruler. 
Having met and consulted together, they thus petitioned unto him (the 
Buddho elect), " great man ! from henceforth it belongs to thee to 
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provide for our protection and common weaL'* The whole human race 
having assembled and come to this decision, the appellation was (inferred on 
him of " Mahdsammato," *^ the great elect." 

Valuable as the comments are on the genealogy of the Asiatic 
itionarchs — ^the descendants and successors of Mahasammato,— they 
are still only abridged and insulated notes deduced (as already 
noticed by me) from the Pitakattya and the Atthakatha; to 
ivhich justice would not be done in this limited sketch of the 
buddhistical annals. As a proof, however, of Mahanamo's geineral 
rigid adherence to the data from which his history is compiled, I 
may here notice one of the instances of the care with which 
he marks every departure, however trivial, from the authorities by 
which he is otherwise guided. He says, in reference to the 
twenty eight kings mentioned in the 6th verse : " In the Attha- 
katha composed by the Uttarawiharo priests, omitting Chetiyo, 
the son of Upacharako, and representing Muchalo to be the son 
of Upacharako, it is stated that there were only twenty seven 
rajas, whose existence extended to an asankya of years." 

In reference to these genealogies, I shall now only adduce the 
following extracts from the Tika, containing the names of the 
capitals at which the different dynasties reigned ; and giving a 
distinct account of Okkako, (Ixkswaku of the hindus) and of his 
descendants, as well as the derivation of the royal patronymic 
" Sakya," — to which no clue could be obtained in hindu annals ; 
but which is nearly identical with the account extracted by 
Mr. Csoma de Koros from the Tibetan "Kahgyur," and published 

in the Bengal Asiatic Journal of August, 1833. 

Those nineteen capitals were, — ^Kusawati, Aydjjh&pura, B£r4nasi, Kapila, 
Hatthipura, Ekachakkhu, Wajirawutti, Madhura, Aritthapura, Indapatta, 
Kdsambi, Kannagdchha, Roj^ Champa, MithUa, B^j^g^^) Takkasilla, 
Kusin^r4, Tamalitti. 

The eldest son of Okkiko was Okkakamukho. The portion of the royal 
dynasty from Okkakamukkho to Suddhddano, (the father of Gdtamo Buddho) 
who reigned at Kapila, was called the Okk4ko dynasty. Okkako had five con- 
sorts, named Hatth&, Chitt^ Jantu, Palini, and Wis^hl Each had a reti- 
nue of five hundred females. The eldest had four sons, named, Okkakamukho, 



Ksrakando, Hatthin^o, and Nipuro ; and five daughters, Piyi, Sapijd, An- 
and^ Sanand6, and Wiyitas^tf. After giving birth to these nine childiien she 
died, and the r^ja then raised a lovely and youthful princess to the station of 
queen consort. She had a son named Jantu, bearing also his &thef s title* 
This infant on the fifth day after his nativity was presented to the r4j{^ 
sumptuously clad. The delighted monarch promised to grant ainy prayer of 
her*s (his mother) she might prefer. She, having consulted her relations, 
prayed that the sovereignty might be resigned to her son. Enraged, he 
thus reproached her : '^ Thou outcast, dost thou seek to destroy my chil- 
dren?** She, however, taking every private opportunity of lavishing her 
caresses on him, and reproaching him at the same time, with " B^ja ! it is 
unworthy of thee to utter an untruth ;** continued to importune him. At 
last, the king assembling his sons, thus addressed them : *' My beloved, in 
an unguarded moment, on first seeing your younger brother Jantu, I committed 
myself in a promise to his mother. She insists upon my resigning, in 
fulfilment of that promise, the sovereignty to her son. Whatever may be 
the number of state elephants and state carriages ye may desire ; taking 
them, as weU as a military force of elephants, horses, and chariots, depart. 
On my demise, return and resume your rightful kingdom.^ With these 
Hijunctions he sent them forth, in the chai^ of eight officers of state. 
They, weeping and lamenting, replied, " Beloved parent, grant us forgiveness 
for any fiEiult (we may have committed.") Receiving the blessing of the 
ikjsky as weU as of the other members of the court, and taking with them 
their sisters who had also prepared to depart,— having annotmced their 
mtention to the king in these words, ^ We accompany our brothers,"..^ 
quitted the capital with their army, composed of its four constituent hosts. 
Great crowds of people, convinced that on the death of the king they would 
return to resume their right, resolved to adhere to their cause, and accom* 
panied them in their exile. 

On the first day, this multitude marched one yojana only ; the siecond day, 
two ; and the third day, three yojcmas. The princes thus consulted together : 
" The concourse of people has become very great : were we to subdue some 
minor rija, and take his territory ; that proceeding also would be unworthy of 
Us. What benefit results from infiicting misery on others f Let us, there- 
fore, raise a city in the midst of the wilderness, in Jambudipo.** Having 
decided accordingly, repairing to the frontier of Himawanto, they sought a 

site for their dty. 

^ At that period, our Bodhisattho, who was bom in an illustrious brahman 
fiunily, and was called Kapila bralmian, leaving that fiunily, and assuming 
the sacerdotal character in the "Isi" sect, sojourned in the Himawanto 
country in a "pannasa^** (leaf hut) built on the borders of a pond, in a 
forest of sal trees. This individual was endowed with the gift called the 
•* bhtimilakkhanan f* and could discern good from evil, for eighty cubits 
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down into the earth, and the same distance up into the air. In a eertaU 
country, where the gra^s, bushes, and creepers had a ten49njcy in their growth, 
taking a southerly direction then to fiotce the east : where lions, tigers, and 
other hearts of prey, which chased deer and hog ; and cats and snakes, which 
pursued rats and firogs^ on reaching that division, were incapacitated from 
persevering in their pursuit ; while, on the other hand, each of the pursued 
creatures, by their growl or screech only, could arrest their pursuers ; there 
this (Kapila Isi,) satisfied of the superiority of that land, constructed thia 
pannasa^ 

On a certain occasion, seeing these princes who had come to his hut, in 
their search of a site for a city, and having by inquiring ascertained what 
their object was ; out of compassion towards them, he thus jHrophesied : *'^ A city 
founded on the site of this pannafia'la will become an illustrious capital 
in Jambudipo. Amongst the men bom here, each will be able to contend 
with a hundred or a thousand (of those bom elsewhere). Kaise your city 
here, and construct the palace of your king on the site of my pannas4|a. On 
being established here, even a chandalo will become great like unto a 
Chakkawatti r^ja.*^ " Lord P^ observed the princes, " will there be no place 
reserved for the residence of Ajryo y* " Do not trouble yourselves about thia 
residence of mine : building a pannasala for me in a corner, found your city, 
giving it the name ^ Kapila.* ** They, con;forming to his advice, settled there. 

The officers of state thus reasoned : *^ If these children had grown up 
tmder their father^s protection, he would have formed matrimonial alliances 
for them ; they are now under our charge :"" and then addressed themselvea 
on this subject to the princes. The princes replied : " We see no royal 
daughters equal in rank to ourselves ; nor are there any princes of equal rank 
to wed our sisters. By forming unequal alliances, the children bom to us, 
either by the father's or mother's side, will become degraded by the stain 
attached to their birth ; let us therefore form matrimonial alliances with our 
own sisters.'' Accordingly, recognizing in their eldest sister the character and 
authority of a mother, in due order of seniority (the four brothers) wedded 
(the other four sisters). 

On their father being informed of this proceeding, he broke forth (address- 
ing himself to his courtiers) into this exultation : "My friends, most assuredly 
they are ' sakyaV My beloved, by the most solemn import of that term, they 
are unquestionably sakya','* (powerful, self-potential). 

From that time, to the period of king Suddhddano, all who were descended 
(from those alliances) were called Sakya'. 

As the city was founded on the ate where the brahman Kapilo dwelt, it 
was called Kapilanagara. 

The account of the first convocation on religion, after Gdtamo's 
death, is so clearly and beautifully giyen in the third chapter^ 
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that no explanatory comments are requisite from me. For detailed 
particulars regarding the construction of the convocation hall at 
Ra'jagaha, and the proceedings held therein, the Tika^ refers to 
the Samantapa'sada Atthakatha^, and to the Digha^nika'yo, and 
Sumangala wila'sini Attakattha^ 

The fourth and fifth chapters are the most valuahle in the 
Maha'wanso, with reference to the chronology of Indian history. 
It will be obserred tbat in some respects, both in the names 
and in the order of succession, this line of the Ma^gadha kings 
varies from the hindu genealogies. 

Reserving the summing up of the chronological result till 
I reach the date at which the Indian history contained in the 
Maha'wdnso terminates, I shall proceed to touch on each com- 
mentary which throws any light on that history, in the order 
in which it presents itself, in that interval. 

The first of the notes I shall select, contains the personal 

history of Susuna'go, who was raised to the throne on the 

deposition of Na'gada'sako. With the exception of a somewhat 

fer-fetched derivation suggested of that u&uipar's name, the 

account bears all the external semblance of authenticity. Thiisr 

note is interesting in more than one point of view. It describes 

the change in the Ma'gadha dynasty to have proceeded from the 

deposition^ and not from the voluntary abdication, of Na'gada'sako. 

It, likewise, is not only corroborative of iJie tolerance of courtesans 

in the ancient social institutions of India, which was, I believe, 

first developed by professor Wilson's translation of the hindu 

plays ; but shows also that there was an office or appointment of 

" chief of courtesans," conferred and upheld by the authority of 

the state. Professor Wilson thus expresses himself in his essay 

on the dramatic system of the hindus, on this point. 

**The defectire education of the virtuous portion of the sex, and their con- 
sequent uninteresting character, held out ah inducement to the unprincipled 
meihbers, both of Greek and Hindu society, to teea a class of females, 
irho should supply those wants which rendered home cheerless, and should 
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give to men hetcera or female friends, and associates in intellectual as well as 
in animal enjoyment. A courtesan of this class inspired no abhorrence : she 
was brought up from her infancy to the life she professed, which she graced by 
her accomplishments, and not unfrequently dignified by her virtues. Her 
disregard of social restraint was not the voluntary breach of moral, social, ox 
religious precepts : it was the business of her education to minister to plea- 
sure; and in the imperfect system of the Greeks, she conunitted little 
or no trespass against the institutes of the national creed, or the manners 
of society. The Hindu principles were more rigid ; and not only was want of 
chastity in a female a capital breach of social and religious obligations, 
but the association of men with professed wantons was an equal violation of 
decorum, and, involving a departure from the purity of caste, was conddered 
a virtual degradation from rank in society. In practice, however, greater 
latitude seems to have been observed; and in the "Mrichchakati^* A 
br&hman, a man of family and repute, incurs apparently no discredit from 
his love for a courtesan. A still more curious feature is, that his passion for. 
such an object seems to excite no sensation in his family, nor uneasiness 
in his wife ; and the nurse presents his child to his mistress, as to its mother ; 
and his wife, besides interchanging civilities (a little coldly, perhaps, but 
not compulsively), finishes by calling her *■ sister,' and acquiescing therefore in 
her legal union with her lord. It must be acknowledged that the poet has 
managed his story with great dexterity, and the interest with which he^ 
has invested his heroine, prevents manners so revolting to our notions, from 
being obtrusively offensive. No art was necessary, in the estimation of 
a hindu writer, to provide his hero with a wife or two, more or less ; and the 
acquisition of an additional bride is the ordinary catastrophe of the lighter 
dramas.'* 

The foUowing is a Uteral translation of the note in question, in 

the Tika'. 

Who is this statesman named Susuna'go ? By whom was he brought up ? 
He was the son of a certfun Idchchawi ra'ja of W^sali. He was conceived by 
a courtesan (" Naggarasdbhini," literally "a beauty of the town") and 
brought up by an officer of state. The foregoing is recorded in the Attakatha' 
of the priests of the Uttarawiha'ro (of Anura'dhapura). Such being the case, 
and as there is no want of accordance between our respective authorities, 
I shall proceed to give a brief sketch of his history. 

Upon a certain occasion, the Idchchawi rdjas consulted together, and came 
to the resolution, that it would be prejudicial to the prosperity of their capital, 
if they did not keep up the office of " Naggarasdbhini tha'rantaian " (chief of 
courtesans). Under this persuasion, they appointed to that office a lady 
of unexceptionable rank. One of these ra'jas, receiving her into his own 
palace, and having lived with her, there, for seven days, sent her away. She 
had then conceived unto him. Returning to her residence, she was delivered* 
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iifterthe ordinary term of pregnancy. Theiasue proved to beanabortion. Deeply 
afflicted, and overwhelmed with shame and fear, causing it to be thrown into 
a basket, carefully covered with its lid, and consigning it to the care of a 
female slave, she had it placed, early in the morning, at the Sankhdrat^nan 
(where all the rubbish and sweepings of a town are collected). The instant it 
was deposited there (by the slave), a certain n^gar^ja, the tutelar of the city, 
observing it, encircling it in its folds and sheltering it with its hood, assumed a 
conspicuous position. The people who cdngregated there, seeing (the snake), 
made the noise ** su,** ** su,** (to frighten it away) ; and it disappeared. There- 
upon, a person who had approached the spot opening (the basket) and examin- 
ing it, beheld the abortion matured into a male child, endowed with the most 
perfect indications of greatness. On making this discovery, great joy was 
evinced. A certain chief who participated in this exultation, taking charge of 
the in&nt removed him to his house ; and on ' the occasion of conferring 
a name on him, in reference to the shouts of ^* su,** " su,*' above described, and 
to his having been protected 'by the nigarlija, conferred on him the name 
of " Susunago.** 

From that time protected by him (the chief), and in due course attaining 
the wisdom of the age of discretion, he became an accomplished ach&rayo ; 
and among the inhabitants of the capital, from his superior qualifications, 
he was regarded the most eminent person among them. From this circuno- 
stance, when the populace becoming infuriated against the r&ja Nitgad&sako 
deposed him, he was inaugurated monarch, by the title of Su8un4go rdja. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Kalasoko, the son and 
successor of Susunago, a century had elapsed from the death of 
€h>tanio, and the second conyocation on religion was then held 
under that monarch's auspices, who was a huddhist, at Wesali ; 
— his own capital being Pupphapura. The fourth chapter 
contains the names of the sorereigns, and the term of their 
respective reigiis during that period, as well as the circumstances 
under which the second convocation originated, and the manner 
in which it was conducted. The Tika contains some important 
comments on the '' schisms " with which the fifth chapter com- 
mences. Not to interrupt the continuity of the historical 
narrative of India, I shall proceed with the translation of the 
notes on the Nandos, and on Chandagutto and his minister 
Chanakko. I regret that want of space prevents my printing the 
text of these valuable notes in this sketch. It will, however, be 
given in the work, of which this pamphlet is intended as the 

L 
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prospectus. I have endeavoured to make the translation as 
strictly literal as the peculiarities of the two languages would 
admit. 

Subseq^uent to K^lasdko, who patronised those who held the second convo- 
cation, the royal line is stated to have consisted of twelve monarchs to 
the reign of Dhammasdko, when they (the priests) held the third convocation. 
K&lksdkd's own sons were ten brothers. Their names are specified in the 
Attakathd. The appellation of " the nine Nandos " originates in nine of them 
bearing that patronymic title. 

The Attakathll of the Uttarawiha'ro priests sets forth that the eldest 
of these was of an extraction (maternally) not allied (inferior) to the royal 
family ; and that he dwelt in one of the provinces : it gives aljso the history of . 
the other nine. I also will give their history succinctly, but without prejudice 
to its perspicuity. 

In aforetime, during the conjoint administration of the (nine) sons of 
Kalasdko, a certain provincial person appeared in the character of a marauder, 
and raising a considerable force, was laying the country waste by pillage. 
His people, who committed these depredations on towns, whenever a town 
might be sacked, seized and compelled its own inhabitants to carry the vpoSl 
to a wilderness, and there securing the plunder, drove them away. On a 
certain day, the banditti wfio were leading this predatory life having employ- 
ed a daring, powerful, and enterprizing individual to conunit a robbery, were 
retreating to the wilderness, making him catry the plunder. He who was thui 
associated with them, inquired : " By what means do you find your livelihood?*' 
"Thou slave," (they replied) "we are not men who submit to the toils of tillage, 
or cattle tending. By a proceeding precisely like the present one, pillaging 
towns and villages, and la3ring up stores of ridies aiid grain, and providing 
ourselves with fish and fiesh, toddy and other beverage, we pass our life 
jovially in feasting and drinking/' On being told this,- he thought : "This mode 
of life of these thieves is surely excellent : shall I, also, joining them, lead 
a similar life?" and then said, " I also will join you, I will become a confederate 
of your's. Admitting me among you, take me (in your marauding excursions).'" 
They replying "sidhu," received him among them. 

On a subsequent occasion, they attacked a town which was defended 
by well armed and vigilant inhabitants. As soon as they entered the town the 
people rose upon and surrounded them, and seizing their leader, and hewing 
him with a sword, put him to death. The robbers dispersing in all directions 
repaired to, and reassembled in, the wilderness. Discovering that he (their 
leader) had been slain; and saying, "In his death the extinction of 
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<mx piMpeiiiy is evident : having been deprived of bim, under whose control 
can the sacking of viilages be cfurried on ? even to remain here is imprudent : 
thus our disunion and destruction are inevitable :" they resigned themselves to 
desponding grief. The individual above mentioned, approaching them, asked : 
"What are ye veeping forP" On being answered by them, "We are 
lamenting the want of a valiant leader, to direct us in the hour of attack and 
retreat in our village sacks ;'^ "In that case, my friends, (said he) ye need not 
make yourselves imhappy ; if there be no othei person able to undertake that 
post, I can myself perform it for you ; from henceforth give not a thought 
about the matter.'^ This and more he said to them. They, relieved from 
their perplexity by this speech, joyfully replied "s^dhu;^' and conferred on 
him the p(»t of chief. 

From that period proclaiming himself to be Nando, and adopting the 
course followed formerly (by his predecessor), he wandered about, pillaging the 
country. Having induced his brothers also to co-operate with him, by them 
also he was supported in his marauding excursions. Subf»equently assembling 
his gang, he thus addressed them : " My men 1 this is not a career in which 
valiant men should be engaged ; it is not worthy of such as we are ; this course 
is only befitting base wretches. What advantage is there in persevering in 
this career, let us aim at supreme sovereignty ?^* They assented. On having 
received their acquiescence, attended by his troops and equipped for war, 
he attacked a provincial town, calling upon (its inhabitants) either to acknow- 
ledge him sovereign, or to give him battle. They on receiving this demand, all 
assembled, and having duly weighed the message, by sending an appropriate 
answer formed a treaty of alliance with them. By this means reducing under 
his authority the people of Jambudipo in great numbers, he finally attacked 
Patiliputta (the capital of the Indian empire), and usurping the sovereignty, 
died there a short time afterwards^ while governing the empire. 

His brothers next succeeded to the empire in the order of their seniority. 
They altogether reigned twenty two years. It was on this accoimt that 
(in the Maha'wanso) it is stated that there were nine Nandos. 

Their ninth youngest brother was called Dhana-nando, from his being 
addicted to hoarding treasure. As soon as he was inaugurated, actuated 
by miserly desires the most inveterate, he resolved within himself; " It is 
proper that I should devote myself to hoarding treasure ;" and collecting riches 
to the amount of eighty kdtis, and superintending the transport thereof him- 
self, and repairing to the banks of the Ganges, — ^by means of a barrier con- 
structed of branches and leaves interrupting the course of the main stream, and 
forming a canal he diverted its waters into a different channel ; and in a rock in 
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the bed of the river having caused a great excavation to be made, he buried the 
treasure there. Over this cave he hiid a layer of stones, and to prevent the 
admission of water, poured molten lead on it. Over that again he laid 
another layer of stones, and passing a stream of molten lead (over it), whidi 
made it like a solid rock, he restored the river to its former course. Levying 
taxes among other articles, even on skins, gums, trees, and stones, he amassed 
further treasures, which he disposed of similarly. It is stated that he did so 
repeatedly. On this account we call this ninth brother of theirs, as he 
personally devoted himself to the hoarding of treasure, '^ Dhana-nando.'* 

The appellation of " Mdriyan sovereigns '' is derived firom the auspicious 
circumstances under which their capital, which obtained the name of Mdriya, 
was called into existence. 

While Buddho yet lived, driven by the misfortunes produced by the war 
of (prince) Widhudhabo, certain members of the Sa^ya line retreating 
to Himawanto, discovered a delightful and beautiful location, well watered, 
and situated in the midst of a forest of lofty bo and other trees. Influenced 
by the desire of settling there, they founded a town at a place where several 
great roads met, surrounded by durable ramparts, having gates of defence 
therein, and embellished with delightful edifices and pleasure gardens. More- 
over that (city) having a row of buildings covered with tiles, which were 
arranged in the pattern of the pliunage of a peacock's neck, and as it re** 
sounded with the notes of flocks of " konchos '* and " mayuros '* (pea fowls) it 
was so called. From this circumstance these S^ya lords of this town, and their 
children and descendants, were renowned throughout Jambudlpo by the title 
of " Mdriya." From this time that dynasty has been called the Mdriyan 
dynasty. 

After a few isolated remarks, the Tika thus proceeds in its 

account of Chanakko and Chandagutto. 

It is proper that, in this place, a sketch of these two characters should 
be given. Of these, if I am asked in the first place. Where did this 
Chtoakko dwell? Whose son was he? I answer. He lived at the city 
of Takkaala'. He was the son of a certain brdhman at that place, and a man 
who had achieved the knowledge of the three wddos; could rehearse the 
mantos ; skilful in stratagems ; and dexterous in intrigue as well as policy. 
At the period of his father's death he was already well known as the dutiful 
maintainor of his mother, and as a highly gifted individual worthy of swaying 
the chhatta. 

On a certain occasion approaching his mother, who was weeping, he 
inquired : " My dear mother ! why dost thou weep ?" On being answered 
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hy hey : " My child, thou art gifted to sway a chhatta. Do not, my boy, 
endeavour, by raising the chhatta, to become a sovereign. Princes every where 
are unstable in their attachments. Thou, also,* my child, will forget the 
affection thou owest me. In that case, I should be reduced to the deepest 
distre|S. I weep under these apprehensions." He exclaimed : " My mother, 
what is that gift that I possess? On what part of my person is it 
indicated ?*^ and on her replying, " My dear, on thy teeth," smashing his own 
teeth, and becoming *^ Kandhadatto " (a tooth>broken-man) he devoted 
himself to the protection of his mother. Thus it was that he became celebra- 
ted as the filial protector of his mother. He was not only a tooth-broken-man, 
but he was disfigured by a disgusting complexion, and by deformity of legs and 
other members, prejudicial to manly comeliness.* 

In his quest of disputation, repairing to Pupphapura, the capital of the 
monarch Dhana-nando, — ^who, abandoning his passion for hoarding, becoming 
imbued with the desire of giving alms, relinquishing also his miserly habits, and 
delighting in hearing the fruits that resulted from benevolence, had built a 
hall of alms-ofierings in the midst of his palace, and was making an ofibring 
to the chief of the bralunans worth a hundred k<His, and to the most junior 
bralunan an offering worth a lac, — ^this braOmian (Cha'nakko) entered the 
said apartment, and taking possession of the seat of the chief bralmian, sat 
himself down in that alms-hall. 

At that instant Dhana-nando himself,— decked in regal attire, and attend- 
ed by many thousands of " siwaka'" (state palanquins) glittering with their 
various ornaments, and escorted by a suite of a hundred royal personages, with 
their martial array of the four hosts, of cavalry, elephants, chariots, and 
infiEmtry, and accompanied by dancing girls, lovely as the attendants on 
the d^wos; himself a personification of majesty, and bearing the white parasol 
of dominion, having a golden staff and golden ta8sel8,.-^with this superb 
retinue, repairing thither, and entering the hall of alms-offerings, beheld the 
bra'hman Cha'nakko seated. On seeing him, this thought occurred to him 
(Nando) : *^ Surely it cannot be proper that he should assume the seat of the 
chief bralunan." Becoming displeased with him, he thus evinced his displea- 
sure. He inquired : " Who art thou, that thou hast taken the seat of the chief 
bralunan ?" and being answered (simply), " It is I ;" " Cast firom hence this 
cripple bra'hman; allow him not to be seated," exclaimed (Nando); and 
although the courtiers again and again implored of him, saying, *' D^wo ! let 
it not be so done by a person prepared to make offerings as thou art ; extend 



* Hence his name ^* Kautiliya " in the Hindu authorities. 
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thy ibigiveness to this bra'hiiian ;" he insisted upon his ejection. On the 
fx>iirtiera approaching (Gha'nakko) and sajring, ** Acha'riyo ! we come, by the 
command of the rija, to remove thee from hence; but incapable of uttering the 
words *" Acha'riyo depart hence,* we now stand before thee abashed :** enraged 
against him (Nando), rising from his seat to depart, he snapt asunder 
his bralimanical cord, and dashed down his jug on the threshold; and 
thus vowing vengeance, ''^ Kings are impious : may this whole earth, bound- 
ed by the four oceans, withhold its gifts from Nando;** he departed. On his 
sallying out, the officers reported this proceeding to the ra^ja. The king, 
furious with indignation, roared, " Catch, catch the riave.** The fligitive 
stripping himself naked, and assuming the character of an ajfwako, and 
running into the centre of the palace, concealed himself in an unfrequented 
place, at the Sankha'rata'nan. The pursuers not having discovered him, 
returned and reported that he was not to be found. 

In the night he repaired to a more frequented part of the palace, and meet- 
ing some of the suite of the royal prince Pabbato,* admitted them into his 
confidence. By their assistance, he had an interview with the prince. Gaining 
him over by holding out hopes of securing the sovereignty for him, and 
attaching him by that expedient, he began to seardi the means of getting out 
of the palace. Discovering that in a certain place there was a ladder leading 
to a secret passage he consulted with the prince, and sent a message to his 
mother for the key of the passage. Opening the door with the utmost secrecy, 
and escaping with the prince out of that passage, they fied to the wilderness 
ofWinjjha'. 

While dwelling there, with the view of raising resources, he converted 
(by recoining) each kaha'panan into eight, and amassed eighty kdtis of 
kaha'pana'. Having buried this treasure, he commenced to search for 
a second individual entitled (by birth) to be raised to sovereign power, and 
met with the aforesaid prince of the Mdriyan dynasty called Chandagutto. 

His mother, the queen consort of the monaroh of Mdriya-nagara, the 
city before mentioned, was pregnant at the time that a certain poweiful 
provincial ra'ja conquered that kingdom, and put the Mdriyan king to death. 
In her anxiety to preserve the child in her womb, departing for the capital of 
Pupphapum, under the protection of her elder brothers and under disguise 
she dwelt there. At the completion of the ordinary term of pregnancy giving 
birth to a son, and relinquishing him to the protection of the d^wos, she 
placed him in a vase, and deposited him at the door of a cattle pen. A bull 

* Parawatte of the Hindus* 
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named Chando stationed himself by him, to protect him; in the same manner 
that prince Ghdsd, by the interposition of the dewata', was watched over by 
a bulL In the same manner, also, that the herdsman in the instance of that 
prince GhcSso repaired to the spot where that bull planted himself, a herdsman, 
on observing this prince, moved by affection, like that borne to his own 
child, took charge of and tenderly reared him ; and in giving him a name, in 
reference to his having been watched by the bull Chando, he called him 
'' Chandagutto ;'* and brought him up. WTien he had attained an age to be 
able to tend cattle, a certain wUd huntsman, a friend of the herdsman, becom- 
mg acquainted with, and attached to him, taking him from (the herdsman) to 
his own dwelling, established him here. He continued to dwell in that 
village. 

Subsequently, on a certain occasion, while tending cattle with other children 
in the village, he joined them in a game, called ^^ the game of royalty.'' 
He himself was named ra'ja ; to others he gave the offices of sub<king, 
&c. Some being appointed judges, were placed in a judgment hall ; some 
he made officers of the king's household ; and others, outlaws or robbers. 
Having thus constituted a court of justice, he sat in judgment. On culprits 
being brought up, regularly impeaching and trying them, on their guilt being 
elearly proved to his satisfaction, according to the sentence awarded by 
his judicial ministers, he ordered the officers of the court to chop off their 
hands and feet On their replying, " D^wo 1 we have no axes ;" he answered : * 
" It is the order of Chandagutto that ye should chop off their hands and feet, 
malcing axes with the horns of goats for blades, and sticks for handles. They 
acting accordingly, on striking with the axe the hands and feet were lopt off. 
On the same person commanding, " Let them be re-united,'' the hands and 
fleet were restored to their former condition. 

Chanakko happening to come to that spot, was amazed at the proceeding 
he beheld. Accompanying (the boy) to the village, and presenting the 
huntsman with a thousand kaha'pan^, he applied for him ; saying, " I will 
teach your son every accomplishment ; consign him to me.'^ Accordingly 
conducting him to his own dwelling, he encircled his neck with a single fold of 
a woollen cord, twisted with gold thread, worth a lac. 

The discovery of this person is thus stated (in the former works) : " He 
discovered this prince descended from the Mdriyan line." 

He (Chanakko) invested prince Pabbato, also, with a similar woollen 
cord. While these youths were living with him, each had a dream which 
they separately imparted to him. As soon as he heard each (dream), he 
knew that of these prince Pabbato would not attain royalty; and that 
Chandagutto would, without loss of time, become paramount monarch in 
Jambudipo. Although he made this discovery, he disclosed nothing to 
them. 
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On a certain occasion having partaken of some milk-rice prepared iif 
butter, which had been received as an offering at a brahmanical disputation ; 
retiring from the main road, and lying down in a shady place protected by 
the deep fbliage of trees, they fell asleep. Among them the Acha'riyo 
awaking first, rose ; and, for the purpose of putting prince Pabbato's qualifi- 
cations to the test, giving him a sword, and telling him : " Bring me the 
woollen thread on Chstndagutto's neck, without either cutting or untying it,** 
sent him off. Starting on the mission, and fkiling to accomplish it, he 
returned. On a subsequent day, he sent Chandagutto on a similar mission. 
He repairing to the spot where Pabbato was sleeping, and considering how 
it was to be effected, decided : ^^ There is no other way of doing it ; it can 
only be got possession of, by cutting his head off." Accordingly chopping his 
head off, and bringing away the woollen thread, presented himself to the 
br&man, who received him in profound silence. Pleased with him, however, 
on account of this (exploit),- he rendered him in the course of six or seven 
years highly accomplished, and profoundly learned. 

Thereafter, on his attaining manhood, deciding : " From henceforth this 
individual is capable of forming and controling an army;** and repairing 
to the spot where his treasure was buried, and taking possession of, and 
emplo3ring it ; and enlisting forces from all quarters, and distiibuting money 
among them, and having thus formed a powerful army, he entrusted it to 
him. From that time throwing off all disguise, and invading the inhabited 
parts of the country, he commenced his campaign by attacking towns and 
villages. In the course of their (Cha'nakko and Chandagutto*s) warfare; 
the population rose en masse, and surrounding them, and hewing their army 
with their weapons, vanquished them. Dispersing, they re-united in the 
wilderness; and consulting together, they thus decided : "As yet no advantage 
has resulted from war; relinquishing military operations, let us acquire 
a knowledge of the sentiments of the people.** Thenceforth, in disguise, 
they travelled about the country. While thus roaming about, after sunset 
retiring to some town or other, they were in the habit of attending to the 
conversation of the inhabitants of those places. 

In one of these villages, a woman having baked some " appalapiiwa** 
(pancakes) was giving them to her child, who leaving the edges would only 
eat the centre. On his asking for another cake, she remarked : " This boy*8 
conduct is like Chandagutto*s, in his attempt to take possession of the 
kingdom.** On his inquiring, " Mother, why, what am I doing ; and what has 
Chandagutto done ?** " Thou, my boy, (said she,) throwing away the outade 
of the cake, eat the middle only. Chandagutto also in his ambition to be a 
monarch, without subduing the frontiers, before he attacked the towns, 
invaded the heart of the coimtry, and laid towns waste. On that account^ 
both the inhabitants of the town and others, rising, closed in upon him, from- 
the frontiers to the centre, and destroyed his army. That was his folly.*' 
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Thej, on hearing this story of hers, taking due notice thereof, from that 
time, again raised an army. On resuming their attack on the provinces and 
towns, commendng from the frontiers, reducing towns, and stationing troops 
in the intervals, they proceeded in their invasion. After an interval, adopting 
the same system, and marshalling a great army, and in regular course 
reducing each kingdom and province, then assailing Patiliputta and putting 
Bhana-nando to death, they seized that sovereignty. 

Although this had been brought about, Ghdnakko did not at once raise 
Chandagutto to the throne; but for the purpose of discovering Dhana- 
nando's hidden treasure, sent for a certain fisherman (of the river); and 
deluding him with the promise of raising the chhatta for him, and having 
secured the hidden treasure ; within a month from that date, putting him also 
to death, inaugurated Chandagutto monarch. 

Hence the expression (in the Mahawanso) " a descendant of the dynasty 
of M6riyan sovereigns ;'* as well as the expression ^*- installed in the sovereign- 
ty.'* All the particulars connected with Chandagutto, both before his 
installation and after, are recorded in the Attakathd of the Uttarawihdro 
priests. Let that (work) be referred to, by those who are desirous of more 
detailed information. We compile this work in an abridged form, without 
prejudice however to its perspicuity. 
Hi8(ChaDdagutto*s) son was Bindus&ro. After his father had assumed the ad- 
ministration, (the said father) sent for a former acquaintance of his, a Jatilian, 
named Maniyatappo, and conferred a commission on him. *^ My friend, (said 
he) do thou restore order into the country ; suppressing the lawless prpceedingv 
that prevail** He replying ** sidhu,** and accepting the commission, by his 
judicious measures reduced the country to order. 

Ch&nakko, determined that to Chandagutto—a monarch, who by the 
instrumentality of him (the aforesaid Maniyatappo) had conferred the 
blessings of peace on the country, by extirpating marauders who were like 
imto thorns (in a cultivated land) — ^no calamity should befal from poison, 
decided on inuring his body to the effects of poison. Without imparting the 
secret to any one, commencing with the smallest particle possible, and gradu- 
ally increasing the dose, by mixing poison in his food and beverage, he (at 
last) fed him on poison ; at the same time taking steps to prevent any other 
person participating in his poisoned repasts. 

At a subsequent period his queen consort was pronounced to be pregnant. 
Who was she ? Whose daughter was she ? " She was the daughter of 
the eldest of the maternal uncles who accompanied the r&ja*s mother to 
Pupphapura." Chandagutto wedding this daughter of his maternal uncle, 
liaised her to the dignity of queen consort. 

About this time, Chanakko on a certain day having prepared the monarches 
tepast sent it to him, himself accidentally remaining behind for a moment. 
On recollecting himself, in an agony of distress, he exclaimed, "I mtull 

M 
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hasten thither, short as the interval is, before he begins his meal;** ancf 
precipitately rushed into the king^s apartment, at the instant that the queen, 
who was within seven days of her confinement, was in the act, in the rdja*s 
presence, of placing the first handful of the repast in her month. On 
beholding this, and finding that there was not even time to ejaculate, " Don't 
swallow it,** with his sword he struck her head off; and then ripping open 
her womb, extricated the child with its caul, and placed it in the stomach 
of a goat. In this manner, by placing it for seven days in the stomach 
of seven different goats, having completed the full term of gestation, he 
delivered the infant over to the female slaves. Causing him to be reared by 
them, on conferring a name on him — in reference to a spot (Bindu) which 
the blood of the goats had left — he was called Bindusaro. 

Then follows another long note, which represents that the 
monarch whose corpse was reanimated after his death, was not 
Nando's, as stated in the hindu authorities, hut Chandagutto's, 
by a yakkho named Dewagahhho. The imposture was detected 
by Chandagutto's prohitto hrahman : and Bindusaro with his own 
hands put him to death, and buried his parent with great pomp. 

The next extract I shall make from the Tika, contains the 
personal history of Nigrddho, as well as of Asoko, who was 
converted hy the former to the huddhistical creed. 

This Nigrddho, where did he reside ? Whose son was he ? To answer the 
inquiry of the sceptical, (the Mah^wanso has stated) " This royal youth was 
the son of prince Sumano, the eldest of all the sons of Bindus4ro.*' From the 
circumstance of their having been intimate in a former existence (as dealers in 
honey), and as he was the son of his elder brother, he was moved ¥dth affection 
towards him, the instant he saw him. Although they did not recognise each 
other, the gratification was mutual. 

When his parent was on the point of death, Asdko quitted the kingdom 
of Ujj^ni, which had been conferred on him by his father, and hastening to 
Pupphapura, established at once his authority over the capital. As soon as 
his sire expired, putting to death his brother Sumano, the father of Nigrddho, 
in the capital, he there usurped the sovereignty without meeting with any 
opposition. He came from Ujj6ni, on receiving a letter of recall from 
his father, who was bed-iidden. In his (Bindus&ro's) apprehension, arising 
from a rumour which had prevailed that he (Asdko) would murder his own 
fiither,, and being therefore desirous of employing him at a distance from 
him, he had (previously) established him in Ujjdni, conferring the government 
of that kingdom on him. 
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While he was residing happily there, ha^g had a family consisting of 
Mahindo and other sons and daughters, on the receipt of a leaf (letter) sent 
by the minister, stating that his father was on his death bed, without stopping 
any where, he hastened to Patiliputta, and rushing straight to' the royal 
apartment, presented himself to his parent. On his (Other's) death, having per- 
foimed the funeral obsequies, he consulted with the officers of state, and 
asserting his authority over the capital, assumed the monarchy. 

. The rest of ibfe fifkbi chapter, containing the account of Asoko's 
conyersion — ^the history of Moggaliputtatisso, hy whom the third 
eonvocation was held, as well as of that convocation, is full of 
interesting matter, detailed with peculiar distinctness, on which 
the comments of the Tika throw no additional light. 

At this Btage of his work, heing at the close of the third 

conyocation, Mahanamo abruptly interrupts his history of India, 

and without assigning any reason in the sixth chapter for that 

interruption, resumes the history of Lanka, in continuation of 

the yisits of Buddho, given in the first chapter, commencing with 

the landing of Wijayo. His object in adopting this course is 

sufficiently manifest to his readers, when they come to the 

twelfth chapter. In the Tika, however, he thus explains himself 

for following this course, at the opening of the sixth chapter. 

As soon as the third convocation was closed, Maha Mahindo, who was 
selected for, and sent on, that mission, by his preceptor Moggaliputto, 
who was bent on establi^ng the religion of Buddho in the different countries 
(of Jambudfpo) came to this island, which had been sanctified, and rescued 
from evil influences, by the three visits paid, in aforetime, by the supreme 
Buddho; and which had been rendered habitable from the very day on which 
Bhagawa' attained pajrinibba'nan. 

Accordingly^, at the expiration of two hundred and thirty six years from that 
event, and in the reign of Dewana'npiyatisso, (Mahindo) arrived. Therefore 
(the Mah&wanso) arresting the narrative of the history (of Jambudipo) here, 
where H was requisite that it should be shown how the inhabitants of 
this island wei^e established here; with that view, and with the intent of 
explaining the arrival of Wijayo, it enters (at this point), in detail, into the 
lineage of the said Wijayo, by commencing (the sixth chapter) with the 
words. " In the land of Wangu, in the capital of Wangu. &c." 

The Tika adds nothing to the information contained in the 

Mah&wango, as to the fsibulous origin of the Sihala dynasty. 

There are two notes on the first verse, on the words ^*'Wangisu " 
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and ^^pur^^'* which should haye informed us fully as to tii^ 
geographical position of the countiy, and the age in ivhich the 
Wangu princes lived. They are however unsatis&ctorily laconie, 

and comprised in the following meagre sentences. 

There were certain princes named Wangu. The oountry in which thay 
dwelt becoming powerful, it was called " Wangu,*" from their appellation. 

The word " pur^** "formerly,'' signifies anterior to Bhagawa' becoming 
Buddho." 

The attempt to explain with precision, by speculative and 
conjectural inferences, that which is designedly obsouied under 
the veil of a fable, can seldom lead to a satisfiEtctory result. All 
that can be safely advanced in regard to the contents of the sixth 
chapter is, that Wijayo, through the female branch, was descended 
from the royal family of Kalinga (Northern Circars) ; that his 
grandmother had connected herself with some obscure indivi- 
dual, named S(ho, (which word also signifies 'lion') ; and that he 
(Wijayo) and his followers were banished from the land, from 
which they came to Lanka. I shall hereafter notice the probabi- 
lity of the date of his landing having been antidated by a consider^ 
able term, for the purpose of supporting a pretended revelation 
or command of Buddho, with which the seventh chapter opens. 

It became a point of interesting inquiry to ascertain, whether 
the buddhists of Ceylon had ventured to interpolate this injunc- 
tion, as well as '' the five resolves silently willed by Gotamo," 
mentioned in the seventeenth chapter, into the Pitakattya, 
for the purpose of deluding the inhabitants of this island; as 
that imposition might, perhaps, have been detected by comparing 
those pcissages with the Pitakattya of the Burmese empire, and 
the Sanscrit edition presented to the Bengal Asiatic Society, by 
Mr. Hodgson. On referring, accordingly, to the Parinibbanasut- 
tan in the Dhiksangi, no trace whatever was to he found there 
of these passages. But the " five resolves " alone are contained 
in the Attakatha to that Suttan ; but even there the command tQ 
Sakko, predictive of Wijayo's landing in Ceylon, is not noticed. 
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1 took the opportunity of an official interview with the two 
high priests of the Malwatte and Asgiri establishments and their 
fraternity, to discuss this, apparently fatal, discrepancy, with them. 
They did not appear to be aware that the ^' five resolyes " were 
only contained in the Attakatha ; nor did they attach any kind 
of importance to their absence from the text. They observed, 
that the Pitakattya only embodied the essential portions of the 
discourses, revelations, and prophecies of Buddho. That his 
disciples for some centuries after his nibbanan, were endowed 
with inspiration ; and that their supplements to the Pitakattya 
were as sacred in their estimation as the text itself. On a 
slight hint being thrown out, whether this particular supplement 
might not have been ''a pious fraud" on the part of Mahindo, 
with the view of accelerating the conversion of the ancient 
inhabitants of Ceylon ; the priests adroitly replied, if that had 
been his object, he would have accomplidied it more effectually 
by altering the Pitakattya itself. Nothing can exceed the good 
taste, the unreserved communicativeness, and even the tact, 
evinced by the heads of the buddhistical church in Ceylon, in 
their intercourse with Europeans, as long as they are treated with 
ordinary courtesy. 

At a recent interview in Kandy between the present Bishop of 
Calcutta and the above mentioned priests, brought about at their 
request, when I officiated to interpret for the parties, a conversa- 
tion of considerable duration was kept up by the priests, with 
admirable dexterity, in avoiding the approach to obnoxious or 
debateable topics; chiefly dwelling on the virtue of morality, 
and the power of truth. The concluding speech of the late high 
priest of Asgiri was most happily conceived, as the substitute 
for the hymn vdth which these interviews are generally closed, but 
which was inadmissible on this particular occasion. ''There 
can be'nothing offensive (said he) in our commending a Christian 
Bishop to the protection of the deity whom he himself worships." 
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The fabulous ton« of the nairatiye in which the aoconnt of 
Wijajo's landing in Lanka is conveyed, in the seventh chapter, 
bears, even in its details, so close a resemblance to the landing of 
Ulysses at the island of Circe, that it would have been diJE&cult to 
defend Mahanamo from the imputation of plagiarism, had he lived 
in a country in which the works of Homer could, by possibility, 
be accessible to him. The seizure and imprisonment of his men, 
and his own rencontre with Circe, are ahnost identical with 
the fate of Wijayo and his men, on their landing in Lanka, 
within the dominions of Kuweni. 

'* We went, Ulysses ! (such was thy command !) 
Through the lone thicket and the desert land. 
A palace in a woody vale we found, 
Brpwn with dark forests, and with shades around. 
A voice celestial echoed from the dome. 
Or nymph or goddess, chanting to the loom. 
Access we sou^t, nor was access denyM : 
Radiant she came ; the portals opened wide : 
The goddess mild invites the guest to stay : 
They blindly follow where she leads the way. 
I only wait behind of all the train : 
I waited long, and eyM the doors in vain : 
The rest are vanished none repassed the gate ; 
And not a man appears to tell their fate. 
Then sudden whirling, like a waving flame, 
My beamy falchion, I iiseault the dame/* 
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Struck with unusual fear, she trembling cries ; 

She £unt8, she &lla ; she lifts her weeping eyes. 

What art thou ? say ! from whence, from whom you came ? 

O more than human I tell thy race, thy name. 

Amazing strength, these poisons to sustain ! 

Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 

Or art thou he ? the man to come (foretold 

By Hermes powerful with the wand of gold), 

The man from Troy, who wandered ocean round ; 

The man for wisdom^s various arts renown'd, 

Ulysses? Oh! thy threatening fury cease, 

Sheath thy bright sword, and join our hands in peace ! 

Let mutual joys our mutual trust conibine, 

And love, and loiv6-bonk confidence, be thine. 
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And how, dread Circk ! (furious I rejoin) 
Can love, and love-bom confidence be mine I 
Beneath thy charms when my companions groan. 
Transformed to beasts, with accents not their own ? 
O thou of fraudful heart, shall I be led 
To share thy feast-rites, or ascend thy bed ; 
That, all imarm'd, that vengeance may have vent. 
And magic bind me, cold and impotent ? 
Celestial as thou art, yet stand denied ; 
Or swear that oath by which the gods are tied. 
Swear, in thy soul no latent frauds remain, 
Swear by the vow which never can be vain. 
The goddess swore : then seizM my hand, and led 
To the sweet transports of the genial bed.** 

It would appear that the prerailiiig religion in Lanka, at that 
period, was the demon or yakkha worship. Buddhists have 
thence thought proper to represent that the inhabitants were 
jakkhos or demons themselres, and possessed of supernatural 
powers. Divested of the false colouring which is imparted to 
the whole of the early portion of the history of Lanka in the 
Mahawanso, by this fiction, the facts embodied in the narrative 
are perfectly consistent, and sustained by external evidence, 
as well as by surviving remnants of antiquity. No train of 
events can possibly bear a greater semblance of probability than 
fhat Wijayo, at his landing, should have connected himself with 
the daughter of some provincial chieilain or prince ; by whose 
means he succeeded in overcoming the ruling powers of the 
island; — ^and that he should have repudiated her, and allied 
himself with the sovereigns of Southern India, after his power 
was fiilly established in the island. 

The narrative is too full and distinct in all requisite details, in 
the ensuing three chapters, to make any further remarks neces- 
sary firom me. * 

The eleventh chapter possesses more extended interest, from 
the account it contains of the embassy sent to Asoko by Dewa- 
nanpiyatisso, and of the one deputed to Lanka in return. 
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The twelfth chapter contains the account of the dispersion of 
the huddhist missionaries, at the close of the third convocation, 
in B.C. 307, to foreign countries, for the purpose of propagating 
their faith. I had intended in this place to enter into a compa- 
rison of the data contained in professor WUson s sketch of the 
Raja Taringini, with the details furnished in this chapter of 
the Mahawanso, connected with the introduction of buddhism 
in Oashmir. The great length, however, of the preceding ex- 
tracts from the Tika, which has already swelled this pamphlet 
beyond the dimensions originally designed, deters me from 
xmdertaking the task in the present sketch. I shall, therefore, 
n6w only refer to the accordance between the two authorities 
(though of conflicting faiths) as to the facts of that converdair 
having taken place in the reign of Asdko; of the previous 
prevalence of the naga worship ; and of the visitation by tempests,- 
which each sect attributed to the impiety of the opposite party; 
as evidences of both authorities concurring to prove the historicat 
event here recorded, that this mission did take place during thef 
reign of that supreme ruler of India. 

As to the deputations to the Mahisamandala, Wanawasa, and* 
Aparantaka countries, I believe it has not been ascertained 
whether any of their ancient literature is still extant; nor, indeed,' 
as & as I am aware, have their geographical limits even 
been clearly defined. Although we are equally without the 
giiidance of literary records in regard to the ancient history 
of Maharatta, also, the persevering progress of oriental research 
has of late furnished some decisive evidence, tending to prove 
that the stupendous works of antiquity on the western side 
of India, which had heretofore been considered of hindu origin,* 
are connected with the buddhistical creed. The period is not 
remote, I hope, when the successful decyphering of the more 
aticient inscriptions will elicit inscribed evidence, calculated to 
afford explicit explanation of the pictorial or sculptural proofi 
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6x1 wluch the present conclusions are chiefly based. In regard 
to tHe geographical identification of the Ydna country, I am of 
opinion we shall have to abandon past speculations, founded 
on the similarity of the names of ^^ Yona" and '^ Yavana"; and 
the consequent inferences that the Yavanas were the Greeks 
tf Bactriana; — as Y&aa is made mention of long anterior to 
Alexander s inyasion, in the ancient Pali works. The term there- 
fore can have no connection with the Greeks. 

If in the '' regions of Himawanto " are to be included Tibet 
tmd Nepal, the collection of Sanscrit and Tibetan buddhistical 
lYorks, made by Mr. Hodgson, — cursorily as they have hitherto 
been anaiized,—- has already furnished corroboratire evidence of 
the deputation above-mentioned to Cashmir, and of the three^ 
convocations. When the contents of those works have been more 
carefully examined, that corroboration will probably be found 
to be stiU more specific and extensive. 

As to the deputation into Sowanabhumi; the Pitakattya of the 
Burmese are, minutely and literally, identical with the buddhist 
scriptures of Ceylon. The translations which appeared in the 
Bengal Asiatic Journal for May, 1834, of the inscriptions found 
at Buddhaghya and Ramree island, are valuable collateral evi* 
dence, both confirmatory of the authenticity of the Pitakatty% - 
and explanatory of the deputation to Sowanabhumi ; the latter 
agreeing even in respect to the names of the theros employed 
in the mission, with the Mahawanso. 

In entering upon the thirteenth chapter, a note is given in the 
Illd, which I extract in this place, as containing further parti- 
culars of the personal history of Asoko ; and I would take this 
opportunity of correcting a mistranslation, by altering the passage 
" she gave birth to the noble (twin) sons Ujjenio and Mahindo," 
into "she gave birth to the noble Ujjenian prince Mahindo." 
The other children bom to Asdko at Ujjeni, alluded to in a 
fcnmier note, were probably the ofispring of different mothers. 
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Prior to this period, prince Bindusa'ro, the son of Chandagutto of the 
Mdriyan djmasty, on the demise of his father had succeeded to the monarchy, 
at P&tiliputta. He had two sonii who were brothers. Of them (the sons) 
there were, also, ninety other brothers, the issue of different mothers. This 
monarch conferred on Asdko, who was the eldest* of all of them, the dignity 
of sub-king, and the government of Awanti. Subsequently, on a certain 
occasion, when he came to pay his respects to him (the monarch), addressing 
him, ** Sub-king, my child 1 repairing to thy government, reside at Ujj^ni,'* 
ordered him thither. He, who was on his way to Ujj^ni, pursuant to his 
father^s conmiand, rested in his journey at the dty of Chetiyagiri, at the 
house of one D^wo, a settho. Having met there the lovely and youthful 
daughter of the said settho, named princess Ch^tiya, and becoming enamour- 
ed of her ; soliciting the consent of her parents, and obtaining her from them, 
he lived with her. By that connection she became pregnant; and being 
conveyed from thence to Ujjeni, she gave birth to the prince Mahindo. At the 
termination of two years from that date, giving birth to her daughter 
Sanghamittd, she continued to dwell there. Bindus^ro, the father of the 
sub-king, on his death bed, calling his son Asdko to his recollection, sent 
messengers to require his attendance. They accordingly repaired to Ujjfeni, 
and delivered their message to Asdko. Pursuant to those instructions, he 
hastened to his faihei by rapid stages, leaving his son and daughter, in his way, 
at Chetiyagiri; and hurried to his father at Patiliputta, and performed the 
funeral obsequies of his parent, who died immediately on his arrival. Then 
putting to death the ninety nine brothers of different mothers, and extirpa- 
ting all disaffected persons, and raising the chhatta, he there solemnized his 
inauguration. The mother of the thdro (Mahindo)^ sending her children to the 
king's court, continued to reside herself at the dty of Chetiyagiri. It is from 
this circumstance (that the author of the Mah^wanso has said), " While 
prince Asdko was ruling over the Awanti country.** 

The Tika affords no new matter, as &r as regards the interest- 
ing narrative contained in the fiflteenth, sixteenth, seyenteenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth chapters. The twentieth chapter 
contains a chronological summary of the reign of Dhammasoko, 
at the opening of which the Tika gives the following note, 
.affording another proof of the minute attention paid bj the 
author to prevent anj misapprehension in regard to the chronology 
of his history. 

* This is at variance with a preceding note, which made Sumano the eldest 
of all Bindusiro's eons. 
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•* After describing the arrival of the bo-tree, and preparatory to entering 
upon the chapter on the subject of the th^ros obtaining '* parinibb&nan,^* the 
account of the death of the two monarcha, Dhammltsdko and Dewiaanpiya* 
tiflBO, is set forth (in the Mah^wanso in these words) : "In the eighteenth year 
of the reign of Dhamm^sdko, the bo-tree was placed in the iMaham^hawanna 
)>leasure garden/* 

(In the Mahawanso it is stated), "these years collectively amount to 
thirty seven.** By that work it might appear that the total (term of his reign) 
amounted to forty one years. That reckoning is erroneous ; the last year of 
each period is again counted as the first of the next period. By avoiding 
that double appropriation, the period becomes thirty seven years. In the 
Attakatha, avoiding this absurd (literally laughable) mistake, the period is 
correctly stated. It is there specified to be thirty seven years.'^ 

I have now rapidly gone througli the first twenty chapters of 
the Mahawanso, making also extracts fix>in the most interesting 
portions of the Tika which comment on them. These chapters 
have heen printed in this form to serre as a prospectus to the 
Tolume of the Mahawanso, which I am nearly prepared to issue 
from the press. This pamphlet is intended chiefly for private 
distribution among Literary Societies and Oriental scholars, whose 
criticism I invite, not on the translation (for the disadvantages or 
advantages under which that translation has heen attempted will 
be undisguisedly stated) but on the work itself. 

The chronological data of the Indian history therein contained, 

niay be thus tabularized. 

Name. Accession of each king. Reign. 
B. c. B. B. Years. 
»^^^ ^^3 60 62 /G^tamodiedintheeighth 

Aikasattu . 651 8 S2 J ^^^ ®^ *^ ^^'* ^^^^ 

AjMasatra wi ^8^ ^^"1 which event constitutes 

UdAyibhaddako 619 ^24*. 16 Ithebuddhisticalera. 

^dh^^l ^^^ •^^ ^ Collectively. 

Kigad^sako 495 48 24 

Susun%) 471 72 18 

KmaolLO 453 90 28 

Nandos 426 118 22 Collectively. 

Nandos 403 140 22 Individually. 

Chandagutto ...381 162 34 

Bindusa'ro 347 196 28 

Asdko 319 224 An anachronism of) 

6 years the specified date being a.b. 218. J 37 
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If Chandagapta and Seleucus Nicator be considered cotempo-' 
raries, and the reign of the latter be taken to hare commenced 
in B. c. 323 (the year in which Alexander died) a discrepancy 
is found to exist of about 60 years, between the date of the 
western authorities, and that given in the Mahawanso. The 
buddhist era, from which these dates are reckoned, appears to be 
too aathentically fixed to admit of its being varied from b. c. 543 
to about B. c. 480, for the adjustment of this difference. 
On the other hand, as during the 218 years comprised in the 
reigns of the above mentioned rajas, there are two correcting 
epochs given, — one at the 100th and the other at the 218th 
year,— while the accession of Chandagupta is represented to have 
taken place in the 162nd year of Buddho ; it is equally inadmis- 
sible, to make so extensive a correction as 60 years within two 
such closely approximated dates, by any attempt at varying the 
terms of the reigns of the kings who ruled in that interval. The 
attention paid by the author to ensure chronological accuracy 
(as noticed on various occasions in the foregoing remarks) is 
moreover so scrupulously exact, that it appears to me that the 
discrepancy can only proceed from one of these two sources ; viz., 
either it is an intentional perversion adopted to answer some 
national or religious object, which is not readily discoverable ; or, 
Chandagupta is not identical with Sandracottos. 

As to the detection of any intentional perversion; I have only 
the means at present of consulting the Burmese PW annals, 
which version of the Pitakattya is entirely in accordance with 
the Ceylonese authorities. Even in the Buddhaghya inscription, 
the accession of Asoko is stated to have be«n in a. b. 218. I 
have not met with any analysis of the Nepal Sanscrit annals. 
Professor Wilson however has furnished an abstract of the Tibetan 
version, made from an analysis prepared by Mr. Csoma de 
Koros, which is published in the January and September num- 
bers of the Journals of 1832. The former contains the following 
observations in reference to this particular point. 
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«* On flie death of Sikya, Kasyapo, the head of the Baud'dhaa, directs 

500 superior monks to make a compilation of the doctrines of their master. 

The " Do" is also compiled by Ananda ; the " Dul-va*' by Up&li ; and the 

'' Ma-moon,** Abhidharma, or Prajn&-p&ramit&, by himself. He presides over 

, the sect at B4jagriha till his death. 

Ananda succeeds as hierarch. On his death his relics are divided 
between the Lichchivis and the king of Magadha; and two chaityas are 
built for their reception, one at Allahabad, the other at P&taliputra. 

One hundred years after the disappearance of Sakya, his religion Is carried 
into Kashmir. 

One hundred and ten years after the same event, in the reign of Asdka, 
king of Pa^taliputra, a new compilation of the laws of S6kya was prepared by 
700 monks, at Yanga-pa-chen -AUahabad. 

The twelfth and thirteenth volimies contain supplementary rules and 
instructions, as communicated by Sikya to Upali, his disciple, in answer to 
the inquiries of the latter. 

We shall be better prepared, upon the completion of the catalogue of 
the whole of the K^-gyar, to offer any remarks upon the doctrines it 
inculcates, or the historical facts it may be supposed to preserve. It i«, 
therefore, rather premature to make any observations upon the present 
analysis, confined as that is to but one division of the work, and unaccompa- 
nied by extracts, or translations; but we may perhaps be permitted to 
inquire what new light it imparts, as fiir as it extends, to the date and 
birth-place of S^ya. 

Any thing like chronology m, if possible, more unknown in BaucTdha than 
Brahmanioal writings ; and U is in vain therefore to expect any satitfactory 
speeifieation of the date at which the Buddha Sdkya flourished. We find 
however that 110 years after his death, Asdka, king of Pa'taliputra, reigned : 
now in the Vishnu Purina, and one or two other Purdnas, the second king of 
Magadha from Chandragupta, or Sandracoptos, bears the title of Asdka, or 
Asdkaverddhana.- If this be the prince intended, Sdkya lived about 430 
years before the christian era, which is about one century posterior to the date 
usually assigned for his appearance. It is not very different, however, from 
that stated by the Siamese to Mr. Crawfurd. By their account, his death 
took place in the first year of the sacred era, being the year of the little 
snake ; on Tuesday, being the fiill moon of the sixth month. The year 1822, 
was the year 2364 of the era in question ; and as Buddha is stated by them 
to have died when 80 years of age, his birth by this account took place 462 
years before the christian era.** 

If the inference here drawn could be sustained, the discrepancy 
above noticed, between the chronology of the western and the 
buddhistical'authorities would be more than corrected; making the 
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era of Gotamo fall between 430 and 462 years before the christian 
epoch. I have reason to believe, however, that this conclusion is 
deduced from a misconception (and a very natural one) on the 
part of Mr. Csoma de Koros, in forming his analysis from the* 
Tibetan versions. In the buddhistical works extant in Ceylon, 
whenever a consecutive series of events is specified in chronolo- 
gical order, the period intervening between any two of those 
events is invariably reckoned from the date of the event immedi^ 
ately preceding, and not from the date .of the first event of the 
series. On re-examination of the text — of the Sanscrit versions 
at least — ^this gentleman will probably find that the three events 
here alluded to are the three convocations, which are described 
in the Mahawanso : the first as being held in the year of 
Gotamo's death ; the second, one hundred years afterwards ; and 
the third, one hundred and eighteen years afrer the second; 
making the date of Asoko's accession to be the i218th, instead of 
110th year of Buddho. 

In the absence of other data the learned professor reverts, 
allowably enough, in this inquiry, to the only established epoch of 
hindu history, the age of Chandagupta ; and thence infers that 
" Sakya lived about 430 years before the Christian era ;" in sup- 
port however of his inference he quotes a most palpable mistake 
contained in Crawfurd's Siam. It is there correctly enough stated 
that " the year 1822 was 2364 of the era in question." The re- 
volution of the buddhist year takes place in May: the first year of 
that era therefore comprised the last eight monfhs of b. c. 543, 
and the first four of b. c. 542. Mr. Crawfurd then proceeds to say, 
"and as Buddho is stated to have died when 80 years of age, his 
birth by this account took place 462 years before the Christian 
era." This gentleman forgets that he has to deal with a calcular 
tion of recession, and proceeds to deduct from, instead of adding 
80 years to, 542 : thereby making it appear that Gotamo was bom 
80 years after the date assigned for his death ; or ^. c. 462 in- 
stead of 622. 
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Here, again, as Mr. Colebrooke in his essay, professor Wilson 
has inadyertentlj lent the authority of his high reputation as an 
oriental scholar, in passing a sentence of unmerited condemnation 
on " Bauddha writings." He says, " any thing like real chrono- 
logy is, if possible, more unknown in the Bauddha than the 
brahmanical writings ; and it is in vain, therefore, to expect any 
satisfactory specification of the date at which the Buddha Sakya 
flourished." Even if a discrepancy, to the extent he notices, of 
about one hundred years, had really existed, among the various 
versions of the buddhist annals scattered over the widely sepa- 
rated regions in which buddhism has prevailed; instead of 
that anachronism being foimded on an error so self-evident that it 
ought not to have escaped detection ; stiU I would ask, wherein 
does this chronological inferiority of the buddhistical, as compar- 
ed with the brahmanical annals, consist ? Are we not indebted to 
his own valuable researches for evidence of the Puranas being com- 
paratively modern compilations ? And does not the anachronism 
at the period of the reign of Chandragupta, in themy amount 
to upwards of 1100 years ? And have we not his own authority 
for saying, that, " the only Sanscrit composition yet discovered, to 
which the title of history can with any propriety be applied, is the 
Raja Taringini, a histdry of Cashmir ? And does he not himself, 
exhibit in that work an anachronism of upwards of 700 years in 
the age of Gonerda iii. ; which is nearly two centuries posterior 
to the age of Sakya Buddho ? 

As to the second point, — ^the identity of Chandragupta with 
Sandracottos, — ^it will be observed, that the author of the Maha- 
wanso, in his history, gives .very little more than the names 
of the Indian monarchs, and the term of their reigns ; which are, 
moreover, adduced solely for the purpose of fixing the dates of the 
three convocations, till he comes to the accession of the great 
patron of buddhism, Asoko. I have, therefore, extracted every 
passage in hi^ Tika, which throws any light on this interesting 



historical point. I have taken the liberty, also, of repfintixig, in 
an appendix, professor Wilson's notes on the Mudra Bakshasa ; 
both because many of the authorities he quotes are not accessible 
to me, and as it is desirable that this identity in the buddhistical 
annals should be tested by the same eyidence by which the 
question is tried in the brahmanical annals. The points both of 
accordance and discordance, between the buddhistical data, 
and, on the one hand, the brahmanical, and, on the other, 
the European classical, data, are numerous. 1 could not enter 
into an illustratiye examination of these particulars, without 
going into details, inadmissible in this sketch. Those who are 
interested in the inquiry, will be left to form their own compari- 
sons, and draw their own conclusions in this respect. I shall only 
venture to observe, that, at present, I incline to the opinion that 
this discrepancy of 60 years proceds jfrom some intentional perver^ 
sum of the buddhistical chronology. 

I here close my remarks on the Mahawanso, as regards 
the historical information it contains of India. When we find 
that all these valuable data, regarding India, are met with in 
an epitomised introduction, or episode, to a buddhistical history of 
Ceylon ; and that the termination of this historical narrative of 
India occurs at this particular point, not from any causes which 
should render that narrative defective here, but because the 
Ceylonese branch of buddhistical history diverges at this date 
from the main stream ; is it not reasonable to infer, that in those 
regions of Asia, where the Pali buddhistical literature is still ex- 
tant, it will be found to contain the history of those countries in 
ampler detail, and continued to a later period than the reign of 
the first supreme monarch of India^ who became a convert 
to Gotamo Buddho's religion ? That such literary records are 
extant, we have the following unqualified testimony of Colonel 
Tod. 

" ImmenBe libraries, in various parts of India, are still extant, which have 
swrvived the devastations of the Islamite. The collections of Jessulmer and 
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Putiam, for example, escaped the scrutiny of even the lynx-eyed Alia, who 
conquered both theie kingdoms, and who would have shown as little mercy 
to those liteiery treasures, as Omar displayed towards the Alexandrine 
library. Many other minor collections, consisting of thousands of volumes 
each, exist in central and western India; some of which are the private 
property of princes, and others belong to the Jain communities."" 

**Some copies of these Jain MSS from Jessulmer, which were written 
ttina five to eight centuries back, I presented to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Of the vast numbers of these MS books in the libraries of Puttan and 
Jessulmer, many are of the most remote antiquity, and in a character no 
longer understood by their possessors, or only by the supreme pontiff and 
his initiated librarians. There is one volume held so sacred, for its magical 
oontents, that it is suspended by a chain in the temple of Chintamun, at the 
last named capital in the desert, and is only taken down to have its covering 
renewed, or at the inauguration of a pontiff. Tradition assigns its author- 
ship to Samaditya Sooru Acharya, a pontiff of past days, before the Islamite 
had crossed the waters of the Indus, and whose diocese extended far beyond 
that stream. His magic mantle is also here preserved, and used on every 
new installation. The character is, doubtless, the nail-headed P^; and 
could we introduce the ingenious, indefatigable, and modest Mon. Bumouf 
with his able coadjutor, Dr. Lassen, into the temple, we might learn of this 
sybilline volimie, without their incurring the risk of loss of sight, which 
befel the last individual, a female Yati of the Jains, who sacrilegiously 
endeavoured to acquire its contents.'* 

To which testimony, I cannot refraib from adding the follow- 
ing note, appended to the proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, in April, 1835. 

Passage of a letter published by Lieut. Webb in a Calcutta periodical, in 
the year 1833. 

** You are yet all in the dark, and will remain so, until you have explor- 
ed the grand libi-aries of Patau, a city in R^jputdna ; and Jessulmer a town 
north west of Joadpur, and Cambay ; together with the travelling libraries 
of the Jain bishops. These contain tens of thousands of volumes, and 
I have endeavoured to open the eyes of some scholars here on the subject. 
At Jessulmer are the original books of Bhanda (Buddha), the sybilline 
volumes which none dare even handle. Until all these have been examined, 
let us declare our ignorance of hindu literature, for we have only gleaned in 

the field contaminated by conquest, and where no genuine record could be 
hoped for.'' 

o 
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Here, then, is a new, incitang, and extensive fidd of lesearoli^" 
leadily accessible to the oriental scholar. The dose affinity 
of Pali to Sanscrit, together with the aid afforded by Mr. Clough's 
translated Pali Grammar, in defining the points in which they 
differ, will enable any Sanscrit scholar to enter upon that interest- 
ing investigation with confidence ; and the object I have princi- 
pally in view will have been realized, if I shall have in any 
degree stimulated that research. 

It scarcely falls within the scope of this prospectus to en- 
ter into any detailed examination of the Mahawanso, as 
regards the history of Ceylon, which I reserve to form an 
appendage to the principal publication. Suffice it to say, that 
from the date of the introduction of buddhism into Ceylon, 
in B. c. 307» that history is authenticated by the concurrence of 
every evidence, which can contribute to verify the annals of any 
country; as will be found by reference to the accompanying 
'' Epitome," imperfectly and hastily as it has been compiled. 

In regard to the 236 years which elapsed, from the death of 
Gotamo to the introduction of buddhism in Ceylon, in p. c. 307 ; 
there is ground for suspecting that sectarian zeal, or the impos- 
tures of superstition, have led to the assignment of the same date 
for the landing of Wijayo, with the cardinal buddhistical event,-^ 
the death of Gotamo. If historical annals did exist (of which there 
is ample internal evidence) in Ceylon, anterior toMahindo's arrival, 
buddhist historians have adapted those data to their falsified chro- 
nology. The otherwise apparent consistency of the narrative con- 
tained in that portion of the history of Ceylon, together with the 
established facts of the toyms and edifices, therein described, being 
in existence at the period of Mahindo's landing, justify the infer- 
ence, that the monarchs named, and the events described, are not 
purely buddhistical fictions. My reluctance, moreover, to admit the 
particular date assigned to the landing of Wijayo, does not proceed 
solely from its suspicious coincidence with the date of Gotamo's 
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.death. The aggregate period comprised in those 236 years, it will 
he observed, has been apportioned, on a scale of decimation, among 
the six rajas who preceded Dewananpijatisso, which distribution is 
not in itself calculated to conciliate confidence; and in the instance 
of the fifth raja, Pandukabhayo, it is stated that he married at 20 
years of age, succeeded^in dethroning his uncle when he was 37 
years, and reigned for 70 years. He is therefore 107 years old when 
he dies, haying been married 87 years ; and yet the issue of that 
marriage, Mutasiwo, succeeds him and reigns 60 years ! One of 
the Singhalese histories does, indeed, attempt to make it appear 
that Mutasiwo was the grandson; but I now find that that 
assertion is founded purely on an assumption, made possibly 
with the view of correcting the very imperfection now noticed. 
It is manifest, therefore, that there is some inaccuracy here, which 
calls for a curtailment of the period intervening between the 
landing of Wijayo and the introduction of buddhism ; and it is 
not unworthy of remark, that a curtailment of similar extent 
was shown to be requisite in the Indian portion of this history, 
of that particular period, to render the reigns of Chandragupta 
and Seleucus Nicator cotemporanious. This principle of deci- 
mating has also been applied in filling up the aggregate term 
c<»npri8ed in the reigns of the four brothers of Dewananpiyatisso, 
who successively ascended the throne after him. But subse* 
qaej^j to Dutthagamini, in b. g. 164, there does not appear to 
be the slightest ground for questioning the correctness of the chro-^ 
nology of the Ceylonese history, even in these minute respects. 

Whether these unimportant falsifications have, or have not, 
been intentionally had recourse to, they in no degree affect the 
reputation of Mahanamo, as an historian ; for the fallowing very 
curious passage in Buddhaghoso's Atthakatha on the Wineyo, 
which was composed only fifty years before Mahanamo compiled 
his history, shows that great pains had been taken, even at that 
period, to make it appear that the chronology of these three cen- 
turies of buddhistical history, which preceded Asdko's conversion, 
was correct, as exhibited in those Atthakadia, 

In the eighteenth year of the reign of Aj^tasattu, the supreme Buddho 
^attained parinibbanan. In that very year, prince Wijayo, the son of prince 
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Siho, and the fint monarch of Tambapanni, repairing to this island, rendered 
it habitable for human beings. In the fourteenth year of the reign of 
Ud4yabhado, in Jambudipo, Wijayo died here. In the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Ud^yabhado, P^nduw^sod^wo came to the throne in this island. In 
the twentieth year of the reign of N^gad^iso there, P^nduwdsad^wo died here. 
In the same year Abhayo succeeded to the kingdom. In the seventeenth 
year of the reign of Susunago there, twenty years of the reign of Abhayo had 
been completed ; and then, in the said twentieth year of Abhayo, the traitor 
Pandukabhayo usurped the kingdom. In the sixteenth year of the reign of 
K&ldsoko there, the seyenteenth year of PandukHibhayo^s reign had elapsed 
here. The foregoing (years) together with this one year, will make the 
eighteenth (of his reign). In the fourteenth year of the reign of Chandagutto, 
Pandukabhayo died here ; and MutasiVo succeeded to the kingdom. In the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Dhammdsoko rija, Mutasiwo r^ja died, and 
D^wananpiyatisso rdja succeeded to the kingdom. 

From the parinibb^nan of the supreme fiuddho, Aja'tasattu reigned twenty 
four years. Udayabhado, sixteen. Anuruddho and Mundho, eighteen. N^d&- 
sako twenty four. Susunago eighteen years. His son Kala'soko twenty eight 
years. The ten sons of Ka^a'soko reigned twenty two years. Subsequently to 
them, Xawanando reigned twenty two years. Chandagutto twenty four years. 
Bindusa'ro, twenty eight years. At his demise Asdko succeeded, and in the 
eighteenth year after his inauguration, Mahlndo th^ro arrived in this island. 
This royal narration is to be thus understood. 

The synchronisms attempted to be established in this extract, 
between the chronology of India and of Ceylon, are not, it will 
be observed, successMly made out, as regard the reigns of 
Susunlgo and Kalasoko. The discrepancies in the duration 
of the joint rule of Anuruddho and Mundho, and in the reign of 
Chandagutto, proceed, probably, from clerical errors of the tran- 
scribers. 

After the most minute examination of the portion of Maha- 
wanso compiled by Mahanamo, I am fully prepared to certify, 
that I have not met with any other passage in the work, (uncon- 
nected with religion and its superstitions,) than those already 
noticed, which could by the most sceptical be considered as preju- 
dicial to its historical authenticity. In several instances he adverts 
prospectively to events which took place posterior to the date at 
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which his narratiye had arriyed, hut in every one of these cases, 
it is found that the anticipated incidents are inyariahly anterior 
to his own time. 

The Tika also to the Mahawanso is equally faultless in these 
respects, save in one single, hut very remarkable, instance. In 
emmierating, at the opening of the 5th chapter, the " schisms " 
which had prevailed in the huddhistical church, the Mahawanso 
45tates, that six had arisen in India, and two in Ceylon. The 
Tika, however, in commenting on this point, mentions three 
schisms in Ceylon, and specifies the dates when each occurred. 
I quote this passage, as it will serve to illustrate, what I have 
^eady suggested, as to the mode of computing the dates of a 
conset;utive series of chronological events in huddhistical ^orks. 

Of these (echisms) the fraternity of Abhayagiri, at the expiration of 217 
years after the establishment of religion in Lanka', in the reign of king 
Wattaga'mini, by separating the Pariwa'nan section of Bhagawa' from the 
Wineyo, which had been propounded for the regulation of sacerdotal disci- 
pline ; by both altering its meaning and misquoting its contents ; by pretending 
also that they were conscientious seceders, according to the *' therawada " 
rules ; and assuming the name of the Dhammaruchika seceders, established 
themselves at the Abhayagiri wiha'ro, which was constructed by Wattag4mini. 

At the expiration of 341 years from that event, the fraternity (subsequently 
established) at the J^tawanno, even before the said Jetawanno wiha'ro was 
founded, severing themselves from the Dhammaruchika schismatics, and 
repairing to the Dhakkhina wih^ro, they also by separating the two Wibhangos 
of Bhaga'wa' from the Wineyo, which had been propounded for the regulation 
of sacerdotal discipline ; by both altering their meaning and misquoting their 
contents, and assuming the appellation of the Sa'galika schismatics; and 
becoming very powerftil at the Jetawanno wiha'ro built by ra'ja Maha'seno, 
established themselves there. 

Hence the expression in the Maha'wanso, " the Dhammaruchiya and 
Sa'galiya secessions in Lanka'/' 

At the expiration of 350 years from that event, in the reign of the ra'ja 
D4thapatisso (also called Aggrabhddi) the maternal nephew (of the preceding 
monarch) a certain priest named Da'tha'we'dhako resident at the Kurundar 
chatta pariw^no at the Jetawanno wiha'ro, and another priest also named 
Da'tha'w^dhako, resident at the Kolombalako pariw^no of the same wih^ro ; 
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.^these two individnals, influenced by wicked thoughts, lauding themselves, 
vilifying others, extolling their hereues in their own nika'yaa, dispelling the 
fear which ought to be entertained in regard to a future world, and discoura- 
ging the resort for the purpose of listening to dhamma ; and representing also 
that the separation of the two Wibhangos in the Dhammamchika schism, and 
the Paiiwa'ran section in the Sa'galika schisms, proceeded, severally, from the 
misconduct of the Maha'wiha^ro £ratemity; and propagating this unfounded 
statement, together with other deceptions usual among schismatics; and 
recording their own version in a form to give it the appearance of antiquity, 
they imposed (upon the inhabitants). 

These dates give the following result : 

Buddhism introduced in 307 236 in the reign of De- 

wananpiyatisso 



'"2?7^^'SSS^!".' } ^ ^ ^*'- Wattagkmini' 
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The aigalika schism, Iggj ^g^ ^ G&th4bhayo. 

341 years thereafter J ' ^ 

The third schism, 1 rj^n n >i>i j a i.i. "j- 

oen xi. n >o01 1144 do. Ae^grabhodi. 

350 years thereafter J °° 

In this case, also, for the conjectural solution of fhe difficulty 
in question, I am reduced to a selection between two altematiyes. 
Either Mahanamo was not the author of the Tika, or the last 
sentence has been subsequently added by another hand. 

When I consider the general tenor of this commentary, more 
particularly in its introductory portions, as well as the passage in 
this particular extract, intervening between the notices of the 
second and third schisms, " Hence the expression in the Maha- 
wanso, the Dhammaruchiya and Sagaliya secessions in Lanka ;" 
which is in fact an admission that the comment on the third 
schism had no reference to the Mahawanso ; and the total absence 
of all precedent of a buddhist author attributing his work to 
another individual, I cannot hesitate to adopt the latter alterna- 
tive. But the interpolation (if interpolation it be) is of old date, 
as it is found in Nadoris Modliar's Burmese edition also. 

I shall now dlose my remarks on the portion of the Mahawanso 
composed by Mahanamo, with three quotations ; the first his own 
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concluding sentence in the Tika, which affords an additional, if 
not condusiye, argument to justify my judgment in pronouncing 
him to be the author of that commentary ; the other two from the 
38th chapter of the M^awanso, which will serre to shew, in 
connection with the extract above mentioned, that '' Maha- 
namo resident at the pariweno founded by the minister Digha- 
sandano/' was Dhatuseno's maternal uncle, by whom that ra'ja 
was brought up under the disguise of a priest ; and that the 
completion and public rehearsal of his work took place towards 
the close of that monarch's reign. A reference to the epitome 
will give the personal history of Dhatuseno. 

Extract from the Tika. 

Upon these data, by me, the th^ro, who had, with due lolemnity, been invest- 
ed with the dignified title of Mahana'mo, resident at the pariweno founded by 
ihe minister Dighasandano ; * endowed with the capacity requisite to record 
the narrative comprised in the MahaVanso ; — in due order, rejecting only the 
dialect in which the Singhalese Attakatha' are written, but retaining their 
import and following their arrangement, this history, entitled the " Palapa- 
ddruwanso," is compiled. 

As even in the times, when the despotism of the ruler of the land, and the 
horrors arising from the 'inclemencies of the seasons, and when panics of 
epidemics and other visitations pievailed, this work escaped all injury ; and 
moreover as it serves to perpetuate the fkme of the Buddhos, their disciples 
and of the Pachtf buddhos of old, it is also worthy of bearing the title of 
'^ WansatthappeJca'sini.** 

Extracts from the Mahawanso— Chapter 38. 

Certain members of the Mdriyan dynasty, dreading the power of the 
(usurper) Subho,f the balatho, had settled iii various parts of the country, 
concealing themselves. Among them, there was a certain landed proprietor 
named Dhitus^no, who had established himself at Nandiwllpi. His son 
named Dh&tA, who lived at the village Ambiliya'go, had two sons, Dha'tuseno 
and Silatissabodhi, of unexceptionable descent; their mother's brother, devoted 
to the cause cf religion^ continued to reside (at AnurddhapuraJ in his sacer- 
dotal character, at the edifice built by the minister Dighasandano. The youth 

* Maha'wanso, Chap. xv. p. Ill : in my letter to the editor of the Ceylon 
Almanac, I erroneously stated that he was the minister of Dha'tuseno. 
t Epitome a. d. 56. a. b. 699. p. 20. 
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Dha'tus^no became a priest in his fraternity, and on a certain day while he wai| 
chaunting at the foot of a tree, a shower of rain fell,'* &c. 



" Causing an image of Maha' Mahindo to be made, and conveying it to 
the edifice (the Ambamalako) in which his body had been burnt, in order that 
he mig^t celebrate a great festival there ; and that he mighty aUo^ promulgate 
the contents of the Dipaioanso, distributing a thousand pieces, he caused it to 
be read aloud thoroughly^ 

As a specimen of the style in which a subsequent portion 
of the Mkhawanso is composed by a different author, I hare 
added the fifty ninth chapter also to the appendix, ( C ) printed 
in the form adopted for the volume in the press. This particular 
chapter has been specially selected, that I might dravr attention 
to another instance of the mutual corroboration afforded to each 
other, between professor Wilson's translations of the hindu histo- 
rical plays and this historical work. 

It will be found in the RetnaVali, and the professor s preface 
thereto, (which is reprinted in appendix B) that that play 
was written between a. d. 1113 and 1125, and that its principal 
Ceylonese histoncal characters are " Betnawali " and " her father 
Wikkramaba'hu, king of Sinhala." Now, on referring to the 
epitome,* it will be seen that the only discrepancies apparent 
between the two works, are those variations which would reason- 
ably be expected in productions of such opposite characters. 

From the circumstances of the name of Wikkramabaliu,t who 
was RetnaVali's brother, being given to her £a,ther, whose namie 
was Wijayabchu, who reigned &om a. b. 1071 to a. d. 1126 ; 
and of Yatsa's solicitation of Retnawali proving unsuccessftd 
according to the Maha'wanso, instead of its being successful as it is 
represented in this play, it would appear to be allowable to infer 
(unsatisfactory as such inferences generally are) that this play 
was written while the embassy was pending, and in anticipation 
of a favorable result : all the details connected with the shipwreck 
of Retnawali, and the return of the embassy to the court of the 
Kdsambian monarch, being purely the fictions of the poet. 

• Epitome a. d. 1071 ; a. b. 1614. p. 38. 
+ Epitome A. d. 1127 ; a. b. 1670. p. 40. 
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With, the view of attempting to account for Vasayadata, 
Yatsa's queen, calling the monarch of Cejion ^^uncle^ and 
Retnawali " sister," I may suggest, that the term " mdtulo" in 
Pali, or its equivalent in Sanscrit, applies in Ceylon equally to " a 
maternal* uncle " '' the husband of an aunt," and to a " father 
in law;" and that there is no specific term to express the 
relationship of " cousin" The daughter of a maternal aunt 
would be called " sister" . I should hence venture to infer, that 
Wijayab^hu was Yasavadata's uncle only by his marriage to her 
maternal aunt ; in which case her mother, '' the consort of the 
raja of Ujjeni," would, as well as Tilokasundari, the wife of 
Wijayab^u, be princesses of the Kalinga royal family. Colonel 
Tod's Annals notice the matrimonial alliances which had been 
formed, between the i^jas of western India and Kalinga, about 
that period. 

By the circulation of this pamphlet, unaccompanied by any 
allusion to' Mr. Hodgson's labours, in illustrating the buddhistical 
system now prevalent in Nepal and countries adjacent to it, 
I might unintentionally render myself accessory to the protraction 
of an unavailing discussion, which has been pending for some 
time past, between that gentleman and other orientalists, who 
derive their information connected with buddhism entirely from 
Pali annals. 

I trust that I shall not incur the imputation of presumption, 
when I assert that the two systems are essentially different from 
each other ; their non-accordance in no degree proceeding, as it 
appears to be considered by each of the contending parties, from 
erroneous inferences drawn by his opponent. 

Mr. Hodgson's sketch of buddhism, prepared as it has been 
with the assistance of one of the most learned buddhists in 
Nepal, is presented in a form too complete and integral, to justify 
any doubt being entertained as to its containing a correct and 
authentic view of the doctrines now recognized by, a portion at 
least of, the inhabitants of the Himalayan regions. 

♦ A paiemal uncle would, among the Singhalese, be called " younger " or 
"elder father," according as he idight be senior or junior to the real fkther. 

P 
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According to that sketch the buddhistical creed recognises bui 
one Sfoayambhu ; designates the Buddhos to be '' manusiya" and 
" dhydni Buddhos ;** the former inferior to the latter, and both 
subordinate or inferior to the Swajambhu ; defines a " Tathagata' 
to signify a being who has already attained '^ nihbuti^** and past 
awaj; and, moreoYer, Mr« Hodgson advances, that in the earlj 
ages the sacerdotal order had no existence, as an institution 
contradistinguished from the lay ascetics. 

This scheme is, unquestionably, entirely repugnant to that 
of the buddhism of Ceylon and the eastern peninsula ; wherein 
every Buddho is a Swayambhu^ — the self-created, self- existent, 
supreme and uncontroled author of the system, to reveal and 
establish which he attained buddhohood : ^^ manusiya ** and 
'*' dhydni Buddhos " are terms unknown in the Pali scriptures : 
the ord^ and ordination of priests are, institutions promi- 
nently set forth in Gotamo's ordinances, and r^dly enforced, 
even diiring his mission on earth, as will be seen even in the 
details of a work purely historical, as the Mah&tpxmso is; and 
" Tatkdgaid" is by no means restricted to the definition of a 
person who has ceased to exist by the attainment of " nibbuti." 

Mr. Hodgson has been at some pains to explain the meaning 
of the word '^ Tathdgald" as recogiyzed in the countries to which 
his researches extended. Among other essays, in a contribution 
to the Asiatic Journal of August, 1834, he says : 

** The word " tath&gata '' is reduced to its elements, and explained in three 
ways: Ist, thus gone ; which means, gone in such a mailner that he (the tatha'- 
gata) win never appear again ; births having been dosed hj the attainment of 
perfbction. find, thus got or obtained ; which is to say (cessation of births) 
(ibtained, degree by degree, in the manner described in the Buddha scriptures, 
and by observance of the precepts therein hud down. 3rd. thus gone, that is, 
gone as it (birth) came ; the pyrrhonic interpretation of those who hold that 
doubt is the end, as well as beginning, of wisdom ; and that that which causes 
birth, causes likewise the ultimate oessatioa of them, whether that * final 
dose* be ocmsdoua unmortality or virtual Bothingness. Thus the epithet 
tathligata, so far from meaning * oome * (avenu), and implying incarnation, as 
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Bemusai euppofied^ signifies the direct contnuEj, or * gone, for ever,* and 
expressly announces the impossibility of incarnation ; and this according to all 
the schools, sceptical, theistic, and atheistic. 

I.shaU not| I suppose, he. again. asked for t^e incarnations of the tath^a- 
taft* Nor, I fitm(^, wilLany philosophical peruser of the. above etymology of 
thiB: imp<}rt»nt ward, have mnch^hesitibticm int refosing, on this ground alone, 
any portion of hia s^oos a1;tention to the ' infinite ' of buddhist avatirs, such 
as they really are. To my mind they belong to the very same category 
of mythological shadows with the infinity of distinct Buddhas, which latter, 
when I first disclosed it as a fact in relation to thebelief of these sectaries, 
led me to warn my readers " to keep a steady eye upon the authori^tive 
assertion of the old scriptures, that S^kya is the 7th and last of the Buddhas.f 

P. S. — Whether Remusat*s * avenu ^X be understood loosely, as meaning 
' come,* or strictly as signifying * come to pass,* it.will.be equally inadmissible 
as the interpretation, of the word tatb^ta; because tathagata.is designed 
expressly to announce that all reiteration and contingency whatever is barred 
with respect to the beings so designated. They cannot come ; nor can any 
thing come to pass affecting them. 

* To the question, " What is the tathfigata?*' the most holy of buddhist 
scriptures retumeth for answer, ^ It does not come again.** 

f. Asialslc Beaeaiches, voL xvi p. 446. 

$. A«enUf sigxdfles- quod- evenit, contigit, that which hath happened 

(]>ictiouiaire de Trevoux.) Tath%at&-tath& thus (what really is), gata' (known, 
obtamed) Wilsoa^s Sans. Diet. Ed. 

TViithout the remotest^ inteiijtiop pf questioniog the correctaesa of 
]V(r. Hodg^oas infereaceS) as drawn from flie authorities accessible 
to him, I may safely assert that the late Mons. Abel Remusat's 
definition of that term by rendering it " avenu " is also perfectly 
correcl^ according to the Pali scriptures. . The following quota- 
tions YriU suffice, according to those authorities^ to shew both the 
deiivatbn of that word, and that Ssikya so designated himself, 
while liying, and activety engaged* in the promulgation of his 
creed, in the character of Buddho. 

Taken from the Sumangala-wila'sini Atthakatha' on the Brahmajala Suttan, 
wh^ch is the fii;^ diaoourse in the Dfghanika'yo of the Suttapitako. 

*^ Of the word Taihdgaio. I (proceed to) give the meaning of the appellation 
Tafft&gutorwiuth was adopted by Buddho himself. Bhagawa' is TaihAgato 
from,eig^t circonurtanoea. Taihfi &go^ he whohad come in. the same manner 
(as the other Buddhoe) is TaihAgato. Taihd galo^ he who had gone in 
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like manner, is Tath&gaio. Tathd lakkhanan dgatd^ he who appeared in tho 
same (glorious) form, is Tathdgato. Tathd dhammi yathidwiUo^ oiMsum" 
bvddho^ he who had, in like manner, acquired a perfect knowledge of, and 
revealed, the dhammos, is Tathagato. Tathd dtutUAga, as he, in like manner, 
saw, or was inspired, h^ is Tathdgato. Tathd wdditdga, as he was similarly 
gifted in language, he is Tathdgato, Tathd kdritdtfo, as he was dmilarlj 
gifted in works, he is Tathdgato. Abhibhawanattina^ from his having converted 
(the universe to the recognition of his religion) he is Tathdgato.'''' 

The following are extracts from different sections of the Pitakattaya, showing 
that Gdtamo Buddho designated himself Tathdgato in his discourses. Buddho 
invariably speaks in the third person in the Pitakattaya. 

In the Lakkhanasuttan in the Dfghanika'yo. " Bhikkhus ! this Tatha'gato, 
in a former existence, in a former habitation, in a former world, in the 
chaiacter of a himian being, having abjured the destruction of animal life, &c." 

In the Dakkhinawibhangasuttan in the Majjhimanika'yo. " Anando ! the 
offerings made in common tp the assembled priesthood are seven. The 
offering that is made in the presence of Buddho to both classes (priests and 
priestesses) is the first of (all) offerings made in common. After Tatha'gato 
has attained parinibbuti, (similar) offerings will contimie to be made to both 
classes of the priesthood. 

In theDhammachakkappawattanasuttan in theSanyuttakanika'yo(Buddho*s 
first discourse, delivered on his entrance into Benares, as noticed in the first 
chapter of the Maha'wanso). " Bhikkhus ! without adopting either of these 
extremes, by Tatha'gato, an intermediate course has been discovered, Ac"" 

In the Werangasuttan in the Anguttaranika'yo. " Bra'hman ! the rexKwe 
of Tathdgato, in another (mortal) womb; his reappearance by any future birth 
in this world, is at an end : — ^like the tree uptom by the root, like the palmyra 
lopt (of its head), the principle of (or liability to) regeneration is overcome ; 
the state of exemption from further reproduction has been achieved."^ 

Under these circumstances, it cannot be possiUe to deprecate 
too earnestly a perseverance in the fruitless attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting doctrines of two antagonist sects, professing the 
same faith. It is to Mr. Hodgson that the literary world is indebted 
for having obtained access to the Sanscrit and Tibetan works on 
buddhism. Much remains to be done in analyzing the Sanscrit 
version ; defining the age in which they were compiled ; ascer- 
taining the extent of their accordance with the Pali version ; and 
deducing from thence a correct knowledge as to whether the 
differences now apparent, between the bnddhistical systems of the 
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BOiihem and southern portions of Asia, are discernible as 
exhibited ii& those ancient texts, or are the resnlts of subsequent 
sectarian di^sions in the buddhistical church. 

In these introductory remarks, I have shewn that '' Pali " is 
synonymous with " Magadhi," the language of the land in which 
buddhism, as promulgated by Sakya or Gdtamo, had its origin ; 
and that it was at that period no inferior, provincial dialect, but a 
highly refined and classical language. I have fixed the dates 
at which the buddhistical scriptures, composed in that language, 
were revised at three solemn convocations held under regal 
authority ; traced their passage to Ceylon ; and defined the age 
in which the commentaries on those scriptures (which also 
are considered inspired writings) were translated into Pali in 
this island. Although we are compelled to reject the belief, 
entertained by buddhists here, that these scriptures were per- 
petuated orally for 453 years, before they were reduced to writing, 
as being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps 
in the priesthood denying to all but their own order access 
to their scriptures ; yet there is no reasonable ground for question- 
ing the authenticity of the history thus obtained, of the origin, 
recognition and revisions of these Pali scriptures. 

As far as an opinion may be formed from professor "Wilson's 
analysis of M. Csoma de Koros' summary of the contents of the 
Tibetan version (which is pronounced to be a translation from the 
Sanscrit made chiefly in the ninth century), that voluminous col- 
lection of manuscripts contains several, distinct, editions of the 
buddhistical scriptures, such as they are embodied in the Pali 
version ; enlarged in various degrees, probably, by the intermixture 
into the text of commentaries,* some of which appear to be of 
comparatively modem date. 
. The least tardy means, perhaps, of efiecting a comparison of the 

* The three conrocations, and other notices of events subsequent to the 
death of Gdtamo, cauid only appear in the commentaries. 
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Pali with the Sanscrit versioii, -will he to suhmii to ihe Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta (by whom the Sanscrit works could he con- 
sulted in the original) a series of summaries of the Pali scriptures, 
sufficiently detailed to afford a tolerably distinct perception of the 
contents of the t^t; and embodying at the same time in it from 
the commentaries, whatever may be found in them either illus- 
trative of the text, or conducive of information in the department 
of general history. If leisure permits, I purpose attempting this 
task. 

It only remains for me now to explain the disadvantages, 
or advantages, imder which I have undertaken the translation of 
the Mahawanso, in order that no deficiency on lay part may 
prejudice an historical work of, apparently, unquestionable authen- 
ticity, and, compared with other Asiatic histories, of no wdinary 
merit. L wish to be distinctly understood, that in turning my mind 
to the study of Pali, I'never devoted myself to the undertaking, 
with the view of either attaining a critical knowledge of the lan- 
guage, or prosecuting a purely philological research. A predi- 
lection, formed at my first entrance into the civil service, to be 
employed in the newly acquired Kandyan provinces, which had 
been ceded on a convention, which guaranteed their ancient laws, 
led me to study the Singhalese tongue. The works I was referred 
to, for the information I sought; though they contained much that 
was valuable, as regarded both the institutions and the history of 
the land, all professed to derive their authority firom Pali sources: 
In further pursuit of the objects I had in view, I under- 
took the study of Pali, aided by the translation of the grammar 
before noticed. The want, however, of dictionaries, to assist in 
defining the meaning of words and phrases, in. a langoage so 
copious and refined as the Pali is, was a great drawback ; 
and the absence of Pdli instructors in the island, who possessed 
an adequate knowledge of English, to supply the place of dictio- 
naries, left me dependent on my knowledge of Singhalese, in 
rendering their vernacular explanations into English. I may, 
t^ei^efore, have fimned enoneoufl c<moeptions of the meaning 
of some of the Pali roots and compound terms. On the other 
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hand, I have possessed the adyaatage, from my official position, 
of almost daily intercourse with the heads of the buddhistical 
church, of access to their libraries, and of their assistance both in 
the selection of the works I consulted, and in the explanation of 
the passages which required elucidation. 

This translation, however, has been hastily made, at intervals of 
leisure, snatched from official occupations ; and each chapter was 
hurried to the press as it was completed. It has not, therefore 
had the benefit of a general revision, to admit of a similarity 
of terms and expressions being preserved throughout the work. 
The correction of the press also (with which I had to commu- 
nicate by the post at a distance of nearly eighty miles) has been 
conducted under similar disadvantages. I shall not attempt to 
correct the errata, produced in consequence, excepting in the 
instances in which the sense of any word or piassage may be 
affected. In printing the text together with the translation, 
eveiy Pali or Sanscrit scholar is enabled to rectify any mis- 
translation into which I may have &llen. I have made no 
alteration in the text, beyond separating the words, as far as the 
confluent character of the language would admit; punctuating 
the sentences ; and introducing capital letters. In the translation 
no additions have been admitted, but what are enclosed in 
parenthesis ; and those additions (as will be suggested by the 
passages themselves) are either derived from the Tika, or were 
considered necessaiy for the due explanation of their meaning, 
in rendering those sentences into English. 

The whole publication will occupy two volumes quarto ; but I 
shall not commence on the second, till I am satisfied, by the 
opinion expressed by orientalists on this pamphlet, that I have 
not, in my unassisted judgment, been led to overrate the value of 
the ^'Mahawanso" generally. A glossaiy and a map will be 
published with the First Volume. 

A synopsis of the Roman alphabet, adopted as the substitute 
for the Pali, is subjoined. 
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A Btatement of the contents of the Pali Buddhistical acriptureft, entitled the 
PiTAKATTAYA ', OT THREE PiTAKAs ; Specifying slso the mimber of the Talipot 
leaves on which thev are inscribed. 



SUTTAPITAKO 
consists of the following sections. 

1. Dighanikdyo — 292 leaves of 8 lines each side, each leaf 1 ft. 10 in. long. 

2. Majjhimanikdyo 432 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 

1 1 inches long. 

3. Sanyuttakanikdyo — 351 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf 2 feet 

2 inches long. 

4.' Anguttranikdya — 654 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 

10 inches long. 

5. Kkudakanikayo is composed of 15 books ; viz., 

i. Khudakapdfan^ not ascertained yet. 

ii. Dhammapadan 15 leaves of 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 8 

inches long. 

iii. Uddnan — not ascertained yet. 

iv. Ittuuttakan 31 leaves of 8 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 9 inches long. 

V. Suttanipdtan — 40 leaves of 9 lines each side, each leaf 2 feet 

vi. fFimdnawatthu — 158 leaves of 7 and 8 lines each side, each leaf 1 
foot 9 inches long. 

vii, Pitawatthu^ 142 leaves of 8 and 9 lines each side, each leaf 1 foot 
8 inches long. 

viii. Thiragdid-^ not ascertained yet. 

ix. Thirigdtd — 1 10 leaves of 8 lines or each side, each leaf 1 ft. 7 in. long. 
X. Jdtakan — ^The commentary is intermixed with the text, and in that 
form it is a voluminous work of 900 leaves. 

xi. Niddeso — not ascertained yet. 

xii. Pafisamihidan-^220 leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot 11 
inches long. 

xiii. JpaddndrL^ 196 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet long, 
xiv. BuddhawansoX *_,.,, 
XV. Chariydpitako ] °^* '^tamed yet. 



Abhidhammapitaeo 
consists of the foUowing sections. 

1. Dhammasangani 72 leaves of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 

4 inches long. 

2. fFibhangatu^l^O leaves of 8 lines on each side, each leaf 2 ft. 4 in. long. 
S. Kathdwatthu not ascertained yet. 

Note Some of the above books are not to be obtained in Kandy, and 

others only in an incomplete fonn. This statement will, if posublf, be per- 
fected for the quarto. 
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4. PfitfvaM-— ^26 iMTM of 8 lines ob eadi sde, each leaf 2 f^eet 4 incbes long. 

5. BMiu *-- 51 leavee of 8 lines on each skle, each leaf 2 Ibet 4 inches long. 

6. Ydmakan — 131 leayes of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 4 inches 

long. 

7. Patfhanan — 170 leaves of 9 and 10 lines on each side, each leaf 1 feet 

4 inches long. 
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WlNBYA^XTAICO 

consists of the following sections. 

1. Par^H — 191 Waves of 7 apd 8 lines on each side, each leaf 1 Ibot 

10 inches long. 

2. PmAiChmiis -** IM leaves ^ d and 10 lines on eaoh.sider each leaf 1 foot 

9 iaehea leng. 

3. ChtAdwaggo *- 196 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot 

10 inches long. 

4. Mahdwaggb — 1^9 leaves of 8 and 9 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot 

10 inches long. 

5. Pariwdro — 146 leaves of 1^ and 11 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot^ 

9 inches long. 
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Piofbssor Wilson^s Notes on the Mudva Rikshasa. 

It may not here be out of place te offer a few ohservaiions on the ideatifi- 
qition of Chay^praoufta and SANpaoooTTUS. It is the only point on which . 
we can rest with any thing like confidence in the history of the Hindus, and 
Ui therefore of vital importance in all our attempts to reduce the n^ffm of 
their kings to a rational and consbtent chronology. It is well worthy theie- 
fore of careful examination, and it i^ the more deserving of scrutiny, as it has 
been discredited by rather hasty verification and very erroneous detaila 

Sir William Jones first discovered the resemblance of the names, and 
concluded Chanpeaoupta to be one with Sandbxioottus. (A9. B^a, voL iy. 
p. 11.) He was, however, imper&ctly acquainted with his authorities, as he 
cites " a beautilUl poem" by Sonmdeva, and a tragedy called the ooropation 
of Chandroy for the history of this prince. By the first is no doubt int^endfsd 
the laxge collection of tales by Somobhatu^, the VrihiU Kuthdi, in which the 
story of Nanda^s murder occurs : the second is, in al) probabiU^,^tfae plffjr 
that follows, and which begins after CHANi>aAGUPTA*s elevatipn to tibue thmie'. 
In the fifth volume of the Bwearches the subject was resumed by t^e ImU 
Colonel Wilford, and the story of CHAi^RAauPTA is there told at ewmdsah 
able length, and with some accessions which can scaicely be considered 
authentic^ He states also that the MudrA Rikahaaa coasista «f tW9 paita, of 
which one may be called the ooconation of CHANaaAauPTA, and the second 
his reconcskUation with Bakshas^ the minister of jbis £[hthfir. The latter if 
accurately enough described, but it may be doubted whetlisar the fomar. 
e^s, 
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Colonel Wilford was right also in observing that the story is* briefly related 
in the Vishnu Purdna and Bhdgavai, and in the Vrihai Kathd ; but when 
he adds, that it is told in a lexicon called the Kdmandaki he has been led 
into error. The Kdmandaki is a work on Niti, or Polity, and does not 
contain the story of Nanda and Chandragupta. The author merely 
alludes to it in an honorific verse, which he addresses to Chanakya as the 
founder of political science, the Machiavel of India. 

The birth of Nanda and of Chandragupta, and the circumstances of 
Nanda's death as given in Colonel Wilford's account, are not alluded to in 
the play, the Mudrd Rdkshasa, from which the whole is professedly taken, 
but they agree generally with the Vrihat Kathd and with popular versions of 
the story. From some of these, perhaps, the king of VikaipaiH, Chandra 
Dda, may have been derived, but he looks very like an amplification of 
Justin's account of the youthful adventures of Sandrocottus. The proceedings 
of Chandragupta and Chanakya upon Nanda's death correspnond tolerably 
well with what we learn from the drama,* but the manner in which the 
oatastrophe is brought about (p. 268) is strangely misrepresented. The 
account was no doubt compiled for the translator by his pundit, and it 
is therefore but indifferent authority. 

It does not appear that Colonel Wilford had investigated the drama 
himself, even when he published his second, account of the story of Chandra^ 
GUPTA {As. Res. vol. ix. p. 93), for he continues to quote the Mudrd 
Rdkshasa for various matters which it does not contain. Of these, the 
adventures of the king of Vikatpaili, and the employment of the Greek 
troops, are alone of any consequence, as they would mislead i^ into a suppo- 
sition, that a much greater resemblance exists between the Grecian and 
Hindu histories than is actually the case. 

Discarding, therefore, these accounts, and laying aside the marvellous part 
of the story, I shall endeavour, from the Vishnu and Bhdgavat PurdnaSy 
from a popular version of the narrative as it runs in the south of India, ftom 
the VrOutt Kathd* and from the play, to give what appear to be the genuine 
circumstances of Chandragupta^s elevation to the throne of Palibothra. 

A race of kings denominated Scusundgas, from Sisundga the first of the 
dynasty, reigned in Magadhd^ or Behar : their capital was Pdialiputra, and 
the last of them was named Nanda or Mahapadma Nanda. He was the 
son of a woman of the Sddra caste, and was hence, agreeably to Hindu law, 
regarded as a Sddra himself. He was a powerful and ambitious prince, but 
eruel and avaricious, by which defects, as well as by his inferiority of birth, 
he probably provoked the animosity of the Brahmans. He had by one wife 
eight sons, who with their &ther were known as the nine Nandas ; and, 
according to the popular tradition, he had by a wife of low extraction, called 
Murdy another son named Chandragupta. This last circumslance is not 
stated in the Purdnas nor Vrihat Kaihd, and rests therefore on rather 
questionable authority ; at the same time it is very generally asserted, and i9 
corroborated by the name Maurya^ one of Chandragupta's denominations, 
which is explained by the commentator on the Vishnu Purdna to be a 
patronjrmic formative, signifying the son of Murd. It also appears from the 
play, that Chandragupta was a member of the same family as Nanda^ 
although it is not there stated that he was Nanda*s son. 

* For the gratification of those who may wish to see the story as it occurs 
of these original sources, translations are subjoined ; and it Is rather import- 
ant to add, that in no other Purdna has the story been found, although mos^ 
in the principal works of this class have been carefully examined. 
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But whatever might have been the origin of this prince, it is very likely 
that he was made the instrument of the insubordination of the Brahmans, 
who having effected the destruction of Nanda and his sons, raised Chandra- 
6UPTA, wMLst yet a youth, to the throne. In this they were aided by a prince 
from the north of India, to whom they promised an accession of territory as 
the price of his alliance. The execution of the tr^ty was evaded, very 
possibly by his assassination, and to revenge his &ther*s murder, his son led a 
mingled host against Magadhd^ containing amongst other troops, Yavanat^ 
whom we may be permitted to consider as Greeks. The storm was averted, 
however, by jealousies and quarrels amongst the confederates. The army 
dispersed, and Malayakbtu, the invader, returned haiHed and humbled to 
his own country. Chandraoupta reigned twenty-fbur years, and left the 
kingdom to his son. We have now to see how far the classical writers agree 
with these details. 

The name is an obvious coincidence. Sandrocottus and Chandraoupta 
can scarcely be considered different appellations. But the similarity is no 
doubt still closer. Athenseus, as first noticed by Wilford (As. Res. vol. v. 
262.) and subsequently by Schlegel [Indische Biblioihek), writes the ntime, 
SandrakopttiSj and its other form, although more common, is very possibly a 
mere error of the transcriber. As to the Andracottus of Plutarch, the differ- 
ence is more apparent than real, the initial sibilant being often dropped in 
Greek proper names. 

This name is however not the only coincidence in denomination that may 
be traced. We find in the play that Chandraoupta is often called Chandra 
simply, or the moon, of which Chandramas is a synonime ; and accordingly 
we find in Hiodorus Sumlus^ the king of the Ganfforida^ whose power alairu 
the Macedonian, is there named Xandramea. The Aggramm of Qmnhu 
Curtius is merely a blundering perversion of this appellation. 

There are other names of the prince, the sense of which, though not their 
sound, may be discovered in classical writers. These are VHshala^ and 
perhaps Maurya. The first unquestionably implies a man of the fourth or 
servile oaste ; the latter is said by Wilford to be explained in the JdH Viveha 
the ofispring of a barber and a Sddra woman, or of a barber and a female 
slave. [As. Res, vol. v. p. 285.) It is most usually stated, however, to 
mean the offspring of Murd^ as already observed, and the word does not 
occur in any of the vocabularies in the sense attached to it by Col. Wilfbrd.* 
It is sufficient, however, to observe, that the term Vrishaia^ and frequent 
expressions in the drama, establish the inferior origin of Chandraoupta, 
a circumstance which is stated of the king of the GangaridcB at the time of 
Alexander's invasion by Diodorus Siculus, Quintus Curtius, and Plutarch. 

According to the two former of these writers, Xandrames or Chandramas 
was contemporary with Alexander. They add, that he was the son of the 
queen by an intrigue with a barber, and that his &ther being raised to honour 

* Colonel Tod considers Maurya a probable interpolation fbr Mori^ 
a branch of the PramAra tribe of Rajputs, who in the eighth century occupied 
Chitore. He observes also, that Chandragupta in the Pwr&nas is made 
a descendant of Sehesnag of the Takshak tribe, of which last no other men- 
tion has been found, whilst instead of Sehesnag the word is Sisunaga ; and 
with respect to the fact of the princes belonging to the Pramdra tribe no 
authority is cited. Colonel Tdi, like the Site Col. Wilford, is sparing 
of those specific references, which in all debateable points are indispensable. 
See Transactions Royat Asiatic Society ^ vol. i. p. 211. Also, Account qf 
Rdjdsfhan, p. 53. 
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and the king*s favour, compassed his benefactor's death, by which he paved 
the way for the sovereigntv of his own son, the ruling prince. We have no 
indication of these events m the Hindu writers, and Chandraoupta, as has 
been noticed, is usually regarded as the son of Nanda, or at least a relative. 
It may be observed that his predecessors were SUdras, and the character 
given to Mahapadma Nanda in the Vishnu Purand, agrees well enough 
with the general tenor of the classical accounts, as to his being of low origin 
and estimation, although an active and powerful prince. If Nanda be the 
monarch alluded to, there has been some error in the name ; but, in either 
case, we have a general coincidence in the private history of the monarch of 
the GangaricUB, as related by the writers of the east or west. 

If the monarch of Behar at the time of Alexander's invasion was Nanda, 
it is then possible that Chandragupta, whilst seeking, as the Hindus 
declare, the support of foreign powers to the north and north-west of India, 
may have visited Alexander, as asserted by Plutarch and Justin. We cannot, 
however, attach any credit to the marvellous part of the story as told by the 
latter, nor can we conceive that a mere adventurer, as he makes Sandrocoptua 
to have been, should have rendered himself master of a mighty kingdom, 
in so brief an interval as that between Seleucus and Alexander, or by the aid 
of vagabonds and banditti alone. 

Although, therefore, the classical writers had gleaned some knowledge of 
Chandragupta's early history, it is very evident that their information was 
but partially correct, and that they have confounded names, whilst they have 
exaggerated some circumstances and misrepresented others. These defects, 
however, are very venial, considering the imperfect communication that must 
have subsisted between the Greeks and Hindus, even at the period of 
Alexander's invasion, and the interval that elapsed before the accounts we 
now possess were written. These considerations rather enhance the value 
of both sets of our materials. It is more wonderful that so much of what 
appears to be the truth should have been preserved, than that the stories 
should not conform in every particular. 

However questionable may be the contemporary existence of Alexander 
and Sandrocoptua^ there is no reason to doubt that the latter reigned in the 
time of Seleucus Nicator, as Strabo and Arrian cite the repeated declarations 
of Megasthenes, that he had often visited the Indian prince. Seleucus 
is said to have relinquished to him some territories beyond the Indus, and to 
have formed a matrimonial alliance with him. We have no trace of this in 
the Hindu writers, but it is not at all improbable. Before the Christian era 
the Hindus were probably not scrupulous about whom they married ; and 
even in modem days, their princesses have become the wives of Mohamme- 
dan sovereigns. Chandragupta, however, had no right to be nice with 
respect to the condition of his wife, and in whichever way the alliance was 
effected, it was feasible enough, whilst it was a very obvious piece of policy in 
Chandragupta, as calculated to give greater security to his empire and 
stability to his reign. The failure of Seleucus in his attempt to extend his 
power in India, and his relinquishment of territory, may possibly be connect- 
ed with the discomfiture and retreat of Malayaketu, as narrated in the 
drama, although it may be reasonably doubted whether the Syrian monarch 
and the king of Magadhd ever came into actual collision. It is very 
unlikely that the former ever included any part of the Punjab within his 
dominions, and at any rate it may be questioned whether Chandragupta or 
his posterity long retained, if they ever held^ possession of the north-western 
provinces, as there is no conjecturing any resemblance between the names of 
the Maurya princes {As, Res, vol. ix. table) and the Amitrochates and 
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Sophagasenas, who reinforced the armies of Antigonus the son of Seleucus, 
and of Antigonus the Great, with those elephants that were so highly prized by 
the successors of Alexander (Wilford, As. Res. vol. v. p. 286, and Schlegel, 
Indische Bibliot?tek\ although, as shewn by Schlegel, the names are undoubt- 
edly Sanscrit and Hindu. 

AH the classical writers agree in representing Sandrocopiiis as king of the 
nations which were situated along the Ganges, which were the GangaridoB 
and PretsU — called, however, indifferently, but no doubt inaccurately, Gar- 
ffarida^ Gandarida, and Gandant, and Promt, Parrhtmi^ and Tabresii. 
The first name was probably of Greek origin, expressing, as' Raderus and 
Cellarius justly observe, the situation of the nations in the neighbourhood 
of the Ganges ; but in truth there was a nation called the Gandhari or Gan- 
darida west of the Indus, whom the classical authors often confound with the 
Gangeiic nations, as has been shewn in another place. {As. Res. vol. xv.) 
The other appellation, which is most correctly Prasiiy is referable to a Hindu 
original, and is a close approximation to Prdchi^ the eastern country, or 
PrachyA^ the people of the ea«t, in which division of Bharata Khanda^ 
or India, Mithiid, the country opposite to JSehar^ and Mctgadhd or South 
Behar, are included by Hindu geographers. Both Greek and Hindu 
accounts are therefore agreed as to the general p(^tion of the people over 
whom Chandragupta reigned. 

Finally ; the classical authors concur in making Palibothra a city on the 
Ganges, the capital of Sandroeoptus. Strabo, on the authority of Megasthe- 
nes, states that Paiibothra is situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
another river, the name of which he does not mention. Arrian, possibly on 
the same authority, calls that river the Erranoboas, which is a synonime of 
the Sone. In the drama, one of the characters describes the trampling down 
of the banks of the Sone, as the army approaches to Pdtalipuira; and 
Pdialiputra, also called Kusumapura, is the capital of Chandragupta. 
There is little question that Pdialiptttra and Palibothra are the same, and in 
the uniform estimation of the Hindus, the former is the same with Patna. 
The alterations in the course of the rivers of India, and the small compara- 
tive extent to which the city has shrunk in modem times, will sufficiently 
explain why Patna is not at the confluence of the Ganges and the Sane, and 
the only argument, then, against the identity of the position, is the enumera- 
tion of the Erranoboas and the Sone as distinct rivers by Arrian and Pliny : 
but their nomenclature is unaccompanied by any description, and it was very 
easy to mistake synonimes for distinct appellations. Rdjamahal, as proposed 
by Wilford, and Bhdgalpur, as maintained by Franklin, are both utterly 
untenable, and the further inquiries of the former had satisfied him of the 
error of his hypothesis. His death prevented the publication of an interesting 
paper by him on the site of Palibothra, in which he had come over to the 
prevailing opinion, and shewn it to have been situated in the vicinity of 
Patna.* 

It thus appears, that the Greek and Hindu writers concur in the name, in 
the private history, in the political elevation, and in the nation and capital 
of an Indian king, nearly, if not exactly cotemporary with Alexander, to 
a degree of approximation that cannot possibly be the work of accident ; and 
it may be reasonably concluded, therefore, that the era of the events describ- 
ed in the following drama is determined with as much precision as that of 
any other remote historical fact. 



* Asiatic Researches, vol. xiv. p. 380, 
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1. 

Pauranic accounts of Chandragupta. 

The son of Mah&nan/di^ born of a S^ra woman, a poveiful prince named 
MeMptuima, shall put an end to the Kaheiriya nde, and from his time the 
kings will be mostly ^Stftfnu, void of piety. He will bring the earth under 
one umbrella, his rule being irresistible, and he wall reign like another 
BhArgava. He will have eight sons, SuaAfya and others, who will be kings 
of the earth for one hundred yean. A Brahman will destroy these nine 
Nandat^ and after their disappeamnoe the Mawryaa will reign in the JTo/t 
age. That Brahman will inaugurate OiUMDaAoupTA as king.— ^BAiffavo^, 
miiSkamidha,) ^^ 

Mdhdnandi will be the last of the ten SaUun&ga princes, whose joint 
reigns will be three hundred and sixty-two years, llie son qf MahAnantU or 
Nanda^ named MahdpadmOy will be bom firom a S^ra mother. He will be 
avaricious, and like another Paraturdma will end the Ksheiripa race, as 
from him forwards the lungs will be all Sddm. He, MeUtApeubna^ will bring 
the whole earth under one umbrella, his rule being irresistible. He will have 
eight sons, Svmdlya and otiiers who after him wiU govern the worid. He, 
and these sons will reign for a period of one hundred years, until JTou^yaJ 
8 Brahman, shall destroy the nine Nandtu. 

After their destruction the Mauryas will possess the earth, KtnUiiya 
inauguratmg CHANnaAonpTA in the kingdom. — (Vi$hnu Purdna.) 

The comment explains Maurya thus; — so named from Cbandraqufta, 
the iirst, who derived this name from his mother Murd, one of the wives of 
Nanda. 



2. 

Story of Nanda, as related by Vararuehi in the Vrihat Kaiha. 

I now returned from my sojourn in the snowy mountains, where by the 
favour of Siva I had acquired the Pdniniya grammar. This I commu- 
nicated to my preceptor Versha, as the fruit m my penance ; and aa he 
wished to learn a new system, I instructed him in tiiat revealed by Swdmi 
Kumdra. Vyari, and Indradatta then applied to Versha for like instruc- 
tions, but he desired them first to bring him a very considerable present As 
they were wholly unable to raise the sum, they proposed applying fbr it to the 
king, and requested me to accompany them to his camp, whidi was at that 
time at Ayodhya ; I consented, and we set off. 

When we arrived at the encampment we found every body in distress, 
Nanda being just dead. Indradatta, who was skilled in magic, said ; " This 
event need not disconcert us : I will transfuse my vitality into the lifeless 
body of the king. Do you, Vararuehi, then solicit the money : I will grant 
it, and then resume my own person, of which do you, Vyari, take chaige till 
the spirit returns.^ This was assented to, and our companion accordingly 
entered the carcase of the king. 

The revival of Nanda cauMd universal rejoicing. The minister Sakataia 
alone suspected something extraordinary in the resuscitation. As the heir to 
the throne, however, was yet a child, he was well content that no change 
should take place, and determined to keep his new master in the royal 
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fetation. He immediately, therefore, issued orders that search should be made 
for all th'e dead bodies in the vicina^, and that they should forthwitii 
be committed to the flames. In pursuance of this edict the guards came 
upon the deserted carcase of Indradatta^ and burning it as directed, our old 
aaBodate was compelled to take up his abode permanently in the tenement 
which he had purposed to occupy but for a season. He was by no means 
pleased with the change, and in private lamented it with us, being in fact 
io:iic: degraded by his elevation, having relinquished the exalted rank of a Brahman 

ki£2< for the inferior condition of a Smdra, 

m VyaH haying received the sum destined for our master, took leave of his 

jfiii companion IndradaUa, whom we shall henceforth call Yogananda. Before 

^ his departure, however, he recommended to the latter to get rid of Sakatala^ 

the minister, who had penetrated his secret, and who would, no doubt, raise 
the prince Chandraoupta to the throne, as soon as he had attained to years 
of discretion. It would be better, therefore, to anticipate him, and, as 
preparatory to that measure^ to make me, VararucM^ his minister. Vyari 
then left us, and in compliance with his counsel I became the confidential 
minister of Yogananda, 

A charge was now made against Sakaiala, of having, imder pretence of 
getting rid of dead carcases, burnt a Brahman alive ; and on this plea he was 
cast into a dry well with all his sons. A plate of parchod pulse and a pitcher 
of water were let down daily for their sustenance, just sufficient for one 
person. The fiither, therefore recommended to the brothers to agree amongst 
themselves which should survive to revenge them all, and relinquishing Uie 
food to him, resign themselves to die. They instantly acknowledged their 
avenger in him, and with stem fortitude refusing to share in tiie daily 
pittance, one by one expired. 

After some time Yogananda^ intoxicated like other mortals with prosperity, 
became despotic and unjust. I found my situation therefore most irksome, 
as it exposed me to a tyrant*s caprice, and rendered me responsible for acts 
which I condemned. I therefore sought to secure myself a participator in 
the burthen, and prevailed upon Yogananda to release Sakatala from his 
captivity and reinstate him in his authority. He therefore once again became 
the minister of the king. 

It was not long before I incurred the displeasure of Yogananda^ so that he 
resolved to put me to death. Sakataia^ who was rejoiced to have this 
opportunity of winning me over to his cause, apprised me of my danger, and 
helped me to evade it by keeping me concealed in his palace. Whilst thus 
retired, the son of the king, HiranyagUpta^ lost his senses, and Yogananda 
now lamented my absence. His regret moved Sakatala t4> acknowlc^dge that 
I was living, and I was once more received into favour. I effected the cure 
of the prince, but received news that disgusted me with the world, and 
induced me to resign my station and retire into the fbrests. My disappeap* 
ance had led to a general belief that I had been privately put to death. 
This report reached my firnuly. Upakota^ my wife, burnt herself, and my 
mother died broken hearted. 

Inspired with the profoundest grief, and more than ever sensible of the 
transitory duration of human happiness, I repaired to the shades of solitude 
and the silence of meditation. After living for a considerable period in my 
hermitage, the death of Yogananda was thus related to me by a Brahman, 
who was travelling from Agodhya and had rested at my ceU. 

Sakatala brooding on his plan of revenge, observed one day a Brahman of 
mean appearance digging in a meadow, and asked him what he was doing 
there. Chanakta, the Brahman, replied : ** I am rooting out this grass 
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which has hurt my foot/* The reply struck the minister as indicative of 
a character which would contribute to his designs, and he engaged him by 
the promise of a large reward and high honours to come and preside at thd 
Sraddha which was to be celebrated next new moon at the palace. Cha- 
NAKYA arrived, anticipating the most respectful treatment ; but Yoganandd 
had been previously persuaded by Scikatala to assign precedence to another 
Brahman, SubandhUy so that when Chanakya came to take his place 
he was thrust from it with contumely. Burning with rage, he threatened the 
king before all the court, and denounced his death within seven days. 
Nanda ordered him to be turned out of the palace. Sdkatala received him 
into his house, and persuading Chanakya that he was wholly innocent 
of being instnmiental to his ignominious treatment, contributed to encourage 
and inflame his indignation. Chanakya thus protected, practised a magical 
rite, in which he was a proficient, and by which on the seventh day Nanda 
was deprived of life. Sakatala on the father's death effected the destruction 
of Hiranyagupta, his son, and raised Chandragupta, the son of the genuine 
Nanda, to the throne. Chanakya became the prince's minister; and 
Sakatala having attained the only object of his existence, retired to end his 
days in the woods. 



3. 



Story of Nanda and Chandragupta, by a Pundit of the Dekhin. 

(From a Manuscript in the collection of the late Col. Mackenzie, Sanscrit^ 

Telinga character.) 

After invoking the benediction of Ganesa the writer proceeds : In the race 
of Bharadwaja, and the family of the hereditary councillors of the Bhosala 
princes, was bom the illustrious and able minister Bhavaji. He was succeed- 
ed by his son Gangadhara sumamed Adhwari (a priest of the Vajur Veda\ 
who continued to enjoy the confidence of the king, and was equal to Vrihas- 
pati in understanding. 

By his wife Krishnambika, Gangadhara had two sons, who were both 
employed by the RajcL, Sahujiy the son of the preceding prince. The favour 
of the Raja enabled these ministers to grant liberal endowments to pious and 
learned Brahmana. 

The elder of the two, Nrisinha, after a life passed in prayer and sacred 
rites, proceeded to the world of Brahma^ leaving three sons. 

Of these, the elder was AnaTida Raya Adhwari. He was noted for his 
steadiness and sagacity from his childhood, and in adult years deserved the 
confidence of his prince, Sahuji. He was profoundly versed in the Vedas, a 
liberal benefactor of the Brahmans, and a skilful director of religious rites. 

Upon his death and that of the youngest brother, the survivor, Tryambaka 
Adhwari, succeeded to the reputation of his ancestors, and cherished his 
nephews as his own children. 

Accompanied by his mother he proceeded to the shores of the Ganges, and 
by his ablutions in the holy stream liberated his ancestors from the ocean of 
future existence. 

He was solicited by Sahu, the king, to assume the burthen of the state, 
but regarding it incompatible with his religious duties he was unwilling 
to assent. In consideration of his wisdom and knowledge he was highly 
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venerated by the Raja and presented with valuable gifts, which he dedicated 
to pious rites or distributed to the Brahmant. Having on a particular 
occasion been lavish of expenditure in order to gratify his sovereign, he 
contracted heavy debts, and as the prince delayed their liquidation, he was 
obliged to withdraw to seek the means of discharging them. On his return 
he was received by Sdhu and his nobles with high honours, and the prince by 
the homage paid to him obtained identification (after death) with Tydgha^ 
a glory of difficult attainment to Y&yaii^ Nata, MandhdiA^ and other kings. 

The brother of the prince, Sarabhajit then governed the kingdom and 
promoted the happiness of all entrusted to his care by S&hu^ for the protec- 
tion of piety, and rendering the people happy by his excellent qualities : 
the chief of the Brahmans was treated by him with increased veneration. 

The land of Chola is supplied at will by the waters of the Kaverij main- 
tained by the abundant showers poured down constantly by Indra^ and in 
this land did the illustrious Sarabhaji long exercise undisturbed dominion 
and promote the happiness of his people. 

Having performed with the aid of his reverend minister the late rite to his 
brother, he liberally delivered Tryambaka from the ocean of debt, and 
presented him with lands on the bank of the Kaveri (the Sahyitgirija)^ for 
the preservation of the observances enjoined by religion and law. 

Ajid he diffused a knowledge of virtue by means of the Tantra of the son 
of the foe of Kdma (Kdrtikeya)^ as conmiunicated by Brahma or Ndreda 
to relieve lus distress, and whatever learned man takes up his residence on the 
lull of S^oami and worships Skanda with fiuth, will undoubtedly obtain 
divine wisdom. 

Thus, on the mountain of Stcdmi, enjoying the favour of Girita, does 
Tryambaka reside with uninterrupted prosperity, surrounded by his kinsmen, 
and sons, and grandsons, and Brahmans learned in the Vedas^ engaged in the 
performance <^ the holy rites and the worship of Jswara. May he live 
a thousand years ! 

An object of his unbounded benevolence, and one to be included in those 
cherished by his boimties, having worshipped the lord of Sri ( Vishnu J^ and 
acquitted himself of his debt to the Gods and Manes, is rewarded by having 
it in his power to be respectfully obedient to his ( Tryambaka* s) commands. 
This individual, named Dhdn^^ the son of the excellent Pundit Lakshmana^ 
of the family of Vyeua, had in his possession, and expoimded, the new and 
wonderful drama entitled the Mvdrd Rdksfuua, and in order to convey 
a clear notion of his drama, the composition of Visaklui Dattay he relates as 
an introduction the following particulais of the story. 

Story of Nanda and Chandreigupta 

According to the Puranas the Kshetriya sovereignty was to cease with 
Nanda. In the beginning of the Kali age the Nan£is were kings so named.^ 

Amongst them Sarvarthasiddhi was celebrated for his valour; he was*' 
monarch of the earth, and his troops were nine crore and one hundred. 
Vaktranasa and others were his hereditary ministers, but amongst them the 
most famous was the Brahman, Rakshasa. 

He was skilled in government and policy, and the six attributes of princes ; 
was eminent for piety and prowess, and was highly respected by Nanda. 
The king had two wives, of whom Sunanda was the elder — ^the other was of 
Sddra extraction ; she was the favourite of the king, of great beauty and 
amiable character — ^her name was Mura. One one occasion the king in the 
company of his wives administered the rights of hospitality to a venerable 
Ascetic, and after washing his feet sprinkled the queens with the water : nine 

R 
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drops fell upon the forehead of the elder, and one on Mura. This she 
received with reverence, and the Brahman was much pleased with her 
deportment. 

Mura accordingly was delivered of one son, of most excellent qualities, 
who was named Maurya. Sunanda was delivered of a lump of flesh. 

This Rakshasa divided into nine portions, which he put into a vessel of 
oil, and carefully watched. 

By his cares nine infants were in time evolved, who were brought up by 
Rakshasa and called the nine Nandas after their progenitor. 

The king when he grew old retired from the affairs of state, consigning his 
kingdom to these nine sons, and appointing Maurya to the command of the 
army. 

Maurya had a hundred sons, of whom Chandragupta was the best, and 
they surpassed the Nandas in merit. 

The Nandas being therefore filled with envy, conspired against his life, 
and inviting him and his sons into a private chamber put them to death. 

At this time the Raja of Sinhala sent to the court of the Nandas a lion 
of wax in a cage, so well made that it seemed to be alive. And he added 
this message, " If any one of your courtiers can make this fierce anima.1 run 
without opening the cage, I shall acknowledge him to be a man of talent.** 

The dullness of the Nandas prevented their understanding the purport of 
the message ; but Chandragupta, in whom some little breatili yet remained, 
offered, if they would spare his life, to undertake the task, and this being 
allowed, he made an iron rod red-hot, and thrusting it into the figure, the 
wax soon ran, and the lion disappeared. 

Although they desired his death, Chandragupta was taken by the 
Nandas from the pit into which he had been cast, and continued to live in 
affluence. He was gifted with all the marks of royalty : his arms reached to 
his knees ; he was affable, liberal, and brave ; but these deserts only increased 
the animosity of the Nandas, and they waited for an opportunity of compass- 
ing his death. 

Upon' one occasion Chandragupta observed a Btahman of such irascibly 
ten^perament, that he tore up violently a tuft of ktua grass, because a blade 
of it had pierced his foot : on which he approached him, and placed himself 
under his protection through fear of incurring the Brahman*8 resentment. 

This Brahman was named Vishnugupta^ and was deeply read in the 
science of government taught by Usanas (Saturn), and in astronomy : his 
father, a teacher of niti or polity, was named Chandka, and hen<» the son 
is called Chanakya. 

He became the great friend of Chandragupta, who related to him all he 
had suffered from the Nandas. 

On which Chanakya promised hkn the throne of the Nandas ; and being 
hungry, entered the dinner-chamber, where he seated himself on the seat of 
honour. 

The Nandas, their understanding being bewildered by fate, regarded him as 
some wild scholar of no value, and ordered him to be thrust from his seat. 
The ministers in vain protested against the act ; the princes forcibly dragged 
Chanakya, furious with rage, from his seat. 

Then, standing in the centre of the hall, Chanakya, blind with indigna- 
tion, loosened the lock of hair on the top of his head, and thus vowed the 
destruction of the royal race : — " Until I have exterminated these haughty 
and ignorant Nandas, who have not known my worth, I will not again tie up 
these hairs." 
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Having thus spoken, he withdrew, and indignantly quitted the city, and 
the Kandas^ whom fortune had deserted, made no attempt to pacify him. 

ChandragCpta being no longer airaid of his own danger, quitted the city 
and repaired to Chanakya, and the Brahman KauHlya, possessed of the 
prince, resorted to crooked expedients for the destruction of the Nandas. 

With this view he sent a fHend, Indraserma^ disguised as a Kshapanaka^ 
as bis emissary, to deceive Rakshasa and the rest, whilst on the other hand 
he excited the powerful Parvatendra to march with a Mlechchha force 
against KusumajyurOy promising him half the kingdom. 

The Nandas prepared to encoimter the enemy, relying on the valour of 
Rakshasa. He exerted all his prowess, but in vain, and finding it impossi- 
ble to overcome the hostile force by open arms, attempted to get rid of 
Maurya by stratagem ; but in the mean time all the Nandas perished like 
moths in the flame of Chanakya's revenge, supported by the troops of 
Parvatendra. 

Rakshasa, being worn in body and mind, and having lost his troops and 
exhausted his treasures, now saw that the city could no longer be defended ; 
he therefore effected the secret retreat of the old king Servarthasiddhi, 
with such of the citizens as were attached to the cause of the Nandas, and 
then delivered the capital to the enemy, affecting to be won to the cause of 
Chandragupta. 

He prepared by magic art a poisoned maid, for the destruction of that 
prince ; but Kautilya detected the fraud, and diverting it to Parvatesa 
caused his death ; and having contrived that information of his share in the 
murder of the monarch should be communicated to his son, Malayakbtu, 
he filled the young prince with alarm for his own safety, and occasioned his 
flight from the camp. 

KatUUya, though master of the capital, yet knowing it contained many 
friends of Nanda, hesitated to take possession of it, and Rakshasa, taking 
advantage of the delay, contrived with Daruverma and others, machines and 
various expedients to destroy Chandragupta upon his entry ; but Kautilya 
discovered and frustrated all his schemes. 

He persuaded the brother of Parvateswara, Vairodhaka, to suspend his 
departure, affirming with solemn asseverations, that Rakshasa, seeking 
to destroy the friends of Chandragupta, had designed the poisoned maid 
for the mountain monarch. Thus he concealed his own participation in the 
act, and the crafty knave deceived the prince, by promising him that moiety 
of the kingdom which had been premised to his brother. 

Servarthasiddhi retired to the woods to pass his days in penance, but 
the cruel KauHiya soon found means to shorten his existence. 

When Rakshasa heard of the death of the old king he was much grieved, 
and went to Malayakbtu and roused him to revenge his father's death. He 
assured him that the people of the city were mostly inimical to Chandra- 
gupta, and that he had many friends in the capital ready to co-operate in 
the downfall of the prince and his detested minister. He promised to 
exhaust all his own energies in the cause, and confidently anticipated 
Malayaketu's becoming master of the kingdom, now left without a legitimate 
lord. Having thus excited the ardour of the prince, and foremost himself in 
the contest, Rakshasa marched against Maurya with an army of Mlechhas^ 
or barbarians. 

This is the preliminary course of the story — ^the poet will now express the 
subject of the drama. It begins vdth an equivoque upon the words Krura 
graha^ in the dialogue of the prelude. This ends the introduction. 
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4. 

Extracts from Classical Wiiters relating to the History of Sandracotius. 

He (Alexander) had learned from Phigseus that beyond the Indus was 
a vast desert of twelve days' journey, and at the farthest borders thereof ran 
the Ganges. Beyond this river dwell the Tabresians, and the GandanUs 
whose king's name was Xandramcks^ who had an army of 20,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, 2,000 chariots, and 4,000 elephants. The king could not 
believe this to be true, and sent for Poriu, and inquired of him whether 
it was so or not. He told him all was certainly true, but that the present 
king of the GandaritcB was but of a mean and obscure extraction, accounted 
to be a barber's son ; for his fiither being a very handsome man, the queen fell 
in love with him, and murdered her husband, and so the kingdom devolved 
upon the present king.— JDiodorus Siculus. 

At the confluence of the Granges and another river is situated PcUibothra : 
it is the capital of the Prcisii^ a people superior to others. The king, 
besides his birth-name and his appellation from the city, is also named 
Sandracotttts. Megasthenea was sent to him. 

Megasthenes relates that he visited the camp of Sandrttcotitis, in which 
400,000 people were assembled. 

Seleuctta Nicator relinquished the country beyond the Indus to Sandra- 
cottusy receiving in its stead fifty elephants, and contracting an alliance with 
that prince (contracta cum eo affinitate).— ^/ra6o. 

Phegelas informed him, that eleven days from the river the road lay over 
vast deserts to the Ganges, the largest stream in India, the opposite bank of 
which the GangaridiB and Parrhasii inhabited. Their king was named 
Aggrameny who could bring into the field 20,000 horse and 200,000 foot, 
2,000 chariots, and 3,000 elephants. As these things appeared incredible to 
the king, he referred to Porus, who confirmed what he heard. He added, 
however, that the king was not only of low, but of extremely base origin, for 
his father was a barber, whose personal merits recommended him to the 
queen. Being introduced by her to the king then reigning, he contrived his 
death, and under pretence of acting as guardian to his sons, got them into his 
power and put them to death. After their extermination he begot the son 
who was now king, and who, more worthy of his father's condition than his 
own, was odious and contemptible to his subjects Quintus Curiius 

Megasthenes tells us be was at the court of Sandracottus, 

The capital city of India is Palembothra on the confines of the Prasii^ 
where is the confluence of the two great rivers, Erranoboas and Ganges. 
The first is inferior only to the Indus and Ganges. 

Megasthenes assures us he frequently visited Sandracottus king of India — 
Arrian. 

Sandracottus was the author of the liberty of India after Alexander's 
retreat, but soon converted the name of liberty into servitude afler his 
success, subjecting those whom he rescued from foreignjdominion to his own 
authority. This piince was of humble origin, but was called to royalty by 
the power of the gods ; for, having offended Alexander by his impertinent 
language, he was ordered to be put to death, and escaped only by flight. 
Fatigued with his journey he laid down to rest, when a lion of large size 
came and licked off the perspiration with his tongue, retiring without doing 
him any harm. The prodigy inspired him with ambitious hopes, and 
collecting bands of robbers he roused the Indians to renew the empire. In 
the wars which he waged with the captains of Alexander he was distinguished 
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in the van, mounted on an elephant of great size and strength. Having thus 
acquired power, Sandracottus reigned at the same time that Seleuctu laid the 
foundation of his dominion, and Seleucus entered into a treaty with him, 
and settling afiairs on the side of India directed his march against Antigonus. 
'—Jttstin. — 1 5 — 4. 

The kings of the Gandarites and Prasians were said to be waiting for 
them there Con the Ganges J with 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots, 
and 6,000 elephants. Nor is this number at all magnified, for Androcottus^ 
who reigned not long after, made Seletusus a present of 500 elephants at one 
time, and with an army of 600,000 men traversed India and conquered the 
whole. 

Androcottusy who was then very young, had a sight of Alexander, and he 
is reported to have said, that Alexander was within a little of making himself 
master of those countries : with such hatred and contempt w£m the reigning 
prince looked upon, on account of his profligacy of manner and meanness of 
birth. — Plutarch. — Life of Alexander. 



Professor Wilson's Prefece to the Hetndvali. 

The tietn&vali is a play of a different character from any of those which 
we have hitherto examined. Although the personages are derived from 
Hindu history, they are wholly of mortal mould, and unconnected with any 
mystical or mythological legend; and the incidents are not only the pure 
inventions of the poet, but they are of an entirely domestic nature. In this 
latter respect the Retn&vali differs from the Mrichchakatf, Malati Mddhava, 
and Mucbr^ Rakshasa, whilst its exemption from legendary allusion distin- 
guishes it from the Vikramorvasi and Uttara Rama Cheritra. 

Although, however, the Retn^vali differs from its predecessors in these 
respects, and in others of still greater importance, it is well entitled to 
attention, as establishing an era in the history of both Hindu manners and 
literature, of which we are able to fix the date with precision. 

The story of this drama appears to have been not wholly the invention of 
the author, but to have enjoyed very extensive popularity, at a period to 
which we cannot refer with confidence. The loves of Vatsa, prince of 
Kausdmbi, and Vdsavadattd, princess of Ujayin, are alluded to in the 
Megha Ddta, and are narrated in the Vrihat Kathd of Soma Deva. The 
last is a writer of the same period as the drama, but he does not pretend to 
have invented the story ; and the manner in which the tale is adverted to* 
in the Megha Ddta, the date of which work is unknown, but which is no 
doubt anterior to the Vrihat Kath&, seems to indicate a celebrity of some 
antiquity.f The second marriage of Vatsa, which forms the business of the 
Retndvali, appears to be the invention of the writer, as it is very differently 
told in the Vrihat Katha ; the heroine being there named Padmavati, and 

* The author terms Avanti or " Ougein," great with the number of those 
versed in the tale of Udayana (Vatsa). 

+ The Visava Datta' of Subandhu, the nephew of Vamruchi, and as well 
as his uncle patronized by Bhoja, has nothing in common with the story of 
Vatsa and his bride, except the name of the latter. The Megha Ddta, 
therefore, does not refer to that work. Subandhu also alludes to the Vrihat 
Katha, to which he is consequently subsequent. 
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being a piincesa of Kagadh^, not of Ceylon. The circumstances under which 
the marriage is eifected are altogether distinct.**^ 

From whatever source, however, the plot of the drama may have been 
derived, it is very evident that the author is under considerable obligation to 
his predecessors, and especially to K^d^s, firom the Vikrama and Urvasi 
of which writer several situations, and some of the dialogue even, are borrow- 
ed. At Uie same time, the manners described are very different, and the 
light and loose principles of Vatsa are wholly unlike the deep, dignified 
passion of Puriiravas. If we compare the Retn&vali with the Mrichchakati, 
or with the drama of Bhavabhuti, the difference is still more striking, and it 
is impossible to avoid the conviction, that they are the productions of differ- 
ent ages, and different conditions of society ; the Retnivali indicating a wider 
deviation from manners purely Hindu, more artificial refinement, and more 
luxurious indulgence, and a proportionate deterioration of moral feeling. 

The Retn&vali, considered also under a purely literary point of view, 
marks a change in the principles of dramatic composition, as well as in those 
of social organization. Besides the want of passion and the substitution of 
intrigue, it wiU be very evident that there is in it no poetic spirit, no gleam 
of inspiration, scarce even enough to suggest a conceit in the ideas. The only 
poetry of the play, in fact, is mechanical. The structure of the original 
language is eminently elegant, particularly in the Prakrit. This dialect 
appears to equal advantage in no other drama, although much more laboured 
in the Malati Mddhava : the Sanscrit style is also very smooth and beautiful 
without being painfully elaborate. The play is, indeed, especially interesting 
on this account, that whilst both in thought aud expression there is little fire 
or genius, a generally correct and delicate taste regulates the composition, 
and avoids those absurdities which writers of more pretension than judgment, 
the writers of more recent periods, invariably commit. The Retn4vali', in short, 
may be taken as one of the connecting links between the old and new school ; 
as a not unpleasing production of that middle region, through which Hindu 
poetry passed from elevation to extravagance. 

The place to which the Retna'vali is entitled in the dramatic literature of 
the Hindus is the more interesting, as the date is verifiable beyond all reason- 
able doubt. It is stated in the prelude to be the composition of the sove- 
reign, Sri Hershu Deva. A king of this name, and a great patron of learned 
men, reigned over Gashmir: he was the reputed author of several works, 
being however in fact only tlie patron, the compositions bearing his name 
being written, the author of the Ka'vya Piaka's asserts, by Dha'vaka and 
other poets. That it was fashionable in his reign to take the adventures of 
Vatsa for the subject ofifictitious narrative, we may infer from their being the 
groundwork of the Vrihat Katha', the author of which was a native of 
Gashmir, and a cotemporary of the prince. Somadeva, the author, states 
that he compiled his collection of tales for the amusement of the grandmo- 
ther of Hersha Deva, king of Gashmir, the son of Kalasa, the son of Ananta, 
the son of Sangra'ma. His genealogy is nearly identifiable with that of 
Abulfazl, which runs in Gladwin's translation of the Ayin Akberi, Sungram, 
Haray, Anunt, Kulusder, Ungrus, Hurruss. The two additional princes, 
Huray and Ungruss, reigned conjointly but forty-four days, and they are 
for all chronological purposes non-entities.+ But we have fortunately a 

* The story is translated from the Vrihat Katha', in the Quarterly Orien- 
tal Magazine, Calcutta, vol. ii. p. 198, 

t See also the Quarterly Oriental Magazine for March, 1824, p. 64. 
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better authority than either of the preceding, in the history of Caahmir by 
Kalhana Pandit. The first portion of this work, down to the reign of 
Sangra'ma Deva, in a. d. 1027, is translated summarily in the fifteenth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. Since its publication, the subsequent 
portion of the original has been procured in Cashmir, and presented to the 
Asiatic Society by the late enterprizing traveller, Mr. Moorcrofk. From this 
we are enabled to trace the successors of Sangra'ma with precision. 

Sangra'ma reigned twenty-five years, and was succeeded by his son Hari, 
who enjoyed his elevation but twenty-two days, having been removed, it was 
supposed, by the practices of his mother, who aspired to the regency during 
the minority of a younger son. She was set aside by the chief ofiicers of the 
state, under whose ministry Ananta, the next prince, reigned interruptedly 
fifty-three years, when he was succeeded by his son Kalasa. Kalasa reigned 
eight years, and being displeased with his son Hersha, left the crown to 
a kinsman, Utkersha. That prince, however, enjoyed his authority but 
twenty-two days, having been defeated, and invested in his palace, by the 
partisans of the legitimate heir, and putting an end to his existence rather 
than fall into their hands. Hersha succeeded. He consequently ascended 
the throne a. d. 1113, and the play must have been written between that 
date and a. o. 1125, the termination of his reign. No mention is made of 
the composition by the author of the history : but he dwells at much length, 
and with some acrimony, on Hersha's patronage of poets, players, and 
dancers, and the princess conversancy with different dialects and elegant 
literature. Hersha's propensities, indeed, were not likely to be regarded 
with a favourable eye by a brahmanical historian, for, in order to def^y the 
expenses into which he was led by them, he made free with the treasures 
of the temples, and applied their gold and silver vessels, and even the 
images of the gods, to his necessities. These measures, and others of an 
equally imprudent character, distracted the latter period of his reign with 
civil broils, and he perished in an insurrection which transferred the crown to 
a different dynasty. The date thus assigned for the composition refers to a 
period, which Mohammedan history and Hindu literature sufficiently esta- 
blish, as pregnant with important changes in the political situation and 
national character of the natives of Hindustan. 
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Th] 

Kaniffhaudtha bhdtussa Jayahdhussabdhujo ddipa 
Thdnantardni sabbisan mamachehdnan yathdrahaf^^fi^hh 
Chirananparihinan s6 daydwasd mahipati pawatt^^naJca: 
EwansamuddhatdniJca ripuJcanfaJcasanchayi niehfiff*^dhu 
ChhattagdhaJcandthdwa DkammagihakandyaH taf^^n, Lt 
Ranrio wirddhitd ydtdpalBid JambudipaJcan, Lan^^ &asU 
Tisabbi Rohananraffhan, tatha Malayamanialaf^s^ndm 
Nipund Rohanan gantwd tathd Malay amandalatl^* tisan 
Sammd iipasametwdna, fhapetted sachiwi tahin; Pnipati: 
Pisetwd sammanibhdtuwansajan sachiwan; tadd, ^fihika 
Samdrdpiya sulamhi ; Lankan wigataJcanfdkankd^^^n sai 
fFasanti Chblawisayi Jagatipdlardjini, Chdahatmtd hh 
Lildwatibhidhdndya ndwamdruyha wigasd Lank 
Sutwd wanaakkaman tassd so (latwd suddhawansc^^f^^^ 
Sd tan pafichchariydnan mahisi dhitaran lahi, n^ 



t omir 

) dost 
himself to pious deeds (in the peacefi^j^ ^ 

(then) to eighteen years. ^ ^^.^ 

Departing from thence, he establi ^^ ^ 
celebrated imder the title of Sirisanjj.^ ^ 
Wirabahu the office of sub-king, a^ v 
southern division, he duly supported hi gj^^^ 
"adipado" on his yoimger brother Jayal i 
having bestowed on all his officers of s^^^^ 
he took steps for defining relationships q£ y 

This just and benevolent monarchy ^^ 
which had been neglected for a long pt^^ j.^ 

While this sovereign was thus, in t\^jy^ 
those foes who, like unto thorny bu&i^ j^ 
Chhatagahakanatho, the Dhammagehs ^ 
three brothers, becoming hostile to tt^^yj^e] 
After the lapse of nineteen years *l^®yrje(j y 
seduced the Rohana as well as the ^^^^ 
from their allegiance. The accompl^^. ^ 
Rohana and Malaya divisions, and i^^^oK 
inhabitants in those parts. Having th 
them under the administration of loy^jj, fu 
himself repaired to the southern provi^ -xj 
also, who was as illustrious in descent t^^^ ^ 
cable enemies, impelled by a resentmei 
impaled them ; and having thoroughly^ Ma 
grown with the thorns (of disorder,) relt anc 

The (ex) queen named Lilawati. th 

^ ' ^ gmndd 
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idapadan datwd^ raffha^ pdddsi Rdhanan, 

n, datwd ; rajji yathd Qdyan Tcaran ydjiii ganhitu^, 

isi yathddhamman fhitadhammd winichchhiyan. 

than rajjan patdienti Lankan sammdnaritsari, 

^hiwa Seffhindthdehat iehehi ti bhdfard tayo, 

kan whatimi wasse ikinikni sam6t€n^^, 

Ip tabiari dakkhinapassaneha iahasd pariwqjjayun. 

nighdtentd bahu iattha tattka puehehatthikijani, 
dakkhino Dadkkinan ditan sayan gantwd mahabbalo, 
gahetwd Sammarogh6r6 wir6 ti iakawirinSf 
retwdna nirdsankan Pidatthipuramdgami, 
hd pamuchehitwd, saddhiA dhHu kumiriydt 
ddipamhi 6ttnndt passi Lankissarati tadd, 

tan Lildwati mahintti abhinnehi narissaro, 
man Yasddhardtisid akdsi dharanipati 



il administration of his kingdom) amounted 

shed himself at Pulatthinagara, and became 
rhabodhi. Assigning to his younger brother 
id placing him in the administration of the 
in. The monarch conferring also the office of 
>ahu, placed him over the Rohana division ; and 
tate appointments proportioned to their merits, 

(and pedigrees) in the kingdom, 

re-established the administration of justice, 
3riod, on the most equitable principles, 
le full exercise of his royal power, eradicating 
hes, had possessed themselves of Lanka, the 
ikanayako, as also the Setthinatho, who were 
3 raja, flying from him, repaired to Jambudipo. 
returned to Lanka. All these persons quickly 
lalaya divisions, and all the southern provinces 
ished warrior (Wijayabahu) hastened to the 
slaughtered great numbers of the disafltected 
oroughly subdued (those districts), and placed 
il officers, this experienced and powerftd (raja) 
aces ; sending into the field his trusty brother 
as himself; and haying then secured his impla- 
it mortal as " Maro ** (Death,) indiscriminately 

established order in Lanka, which was over- 
turned to his capital Pulatthipura. 
e consort of Jagatipalo (who bad been carried 
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of Y( 
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ThJ 
desce: 
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amiah 
She hi 
and a 
She 8 
ladies 
succec 
At, 
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Andpetwd Pandurdjan wisiiddhanwayasambhi 
Sd Mdndhharanan Kittmrimighdbhidhdndka: 
Subhaddan fFirahdhussa, SumittaA Jayahdhu 
Addti Mdndbharano dkitaran Ratndwal^n, Lt 
Rikpavoatibhidhdndya dhituybparatdyahi Sasit 
Madhukannawa Bhimardja Baldkkdrauandm 
Pasiitwdna mahipdlo tadd suparipitikd, than 
Ti iabbi iaddhasakkdrasammdnd dharanipati 
Ettian rdjaputtdnan Sundariwhan Jcaniithika 
BhiyS fTikkamabdhuua tatb Lildwathaiin sat 
IFidhdya iwan sajani janindb nistisatd bh 

Iti sujanappasdda sariwlgatthdya kati Mahdu. 



action; with the power of comnc 
aU other monarchs : he will be dest 
Lanka, which will be over-run by 
canopy ; and blessed will he be with 
The raja refused to bestow his < 
reigning king of Chola, who earnest 
royal family of Pandu, which was al: 
younger sister, princess Mitta. Sh 
megho, and Siriwallabho. The ru] 
Wirabahu, and Sumitta to Jayabahu 
Lokanatha on Kitsirimegho. Of 1: 
named Rupawati, as well as the prii 
At that period there were three n 
who had come over from Sihapura, 
and Balakkaro. The ruler of the k 
impressed with them, conferred on t 
three persons, in the full enjoymei 
confidence of the monarch, resided v 
the purity of his house, he bestowed 
sister of these princes ; and devoted 
also gave unto (his son) Wikkamab 
able) provision. 

Thus this monarch, endowed in tb 
blessed with a benevolent dispositi 
nections, regulated his government c 

The fifty ninth chapter in the Ma 
composed equally for the delight an< 

"* The gnindd 
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awan anujan rdjinin iassa Mittawhayamdddsi to, 

n, SiriwaUabhandmancha janisi tanayd tayo, 

mo mahatdparihdrina, pdddii dharnipati, 

ykandthawhayan Kittinrimeghassaddti td, 

'^iwedlaihassddd Sugalawkan kumdrikaA. 

\aki mahisihandhawi rdjaputU, Sihapurdgati, 

%pdddsi pachchikan wuttin so anurupakan. 

n drddkayanta natatan niwassinMu yathd ruehin, 

n add fFikkamabdhussa nijaufansafihitatthiko, 

habhdgena pdddsi tadd bandhu hitkrato. 

dgtuamappitd so, daydparbti^ti jandnamaMa samdchoreniti 

pathdnurupan, 

jansi " Saiigahakarand*' ndma Ekunasatfhitmo parickchhcdo. 



landing the respect of men, and of controling 
:ined also to sway the regal power, by reducing 
' foreign enemies, under the dominion of one 
I all prosperity." 

laughter, who was the pride of his race, on the 
ly sued for her ; and sending for a prince of the 
ready connected with his own, married him to his 
e gave birth to three sons, Manabarano, Kitsiri^ 
ler also wedded, in great pomp, Subhadda to 
I. He bestowed Ratndwali on Manabharano, and 
lis remaining daughters, he bestowed the one 
icess Sugala,* on Siriwallabho. 
Dyal princes, the relations of queen Tilokasimdari, 
whose names were Madhukannawo, Bhimaraja, 
ind having received them, and become favorably 
hem severally stations worthy of them. All these 
at of royal favor, and entirely possessed of the 
ehere they pleased. Bent on the preservation of 
on (his son) Wikkamabahu Sundiri the younger 
to the interests of his house, he subsequently 
ahu the amiable princess Lilawati, with a (suit- 

te utmost perfection with all regal prosperity, and 
on, seeking the advancement of his own con- 
>n principles conducive to their aggrandizement. 

hawanso, entitled, " the patronage (of relations,") 

3 affliction of righteous men. 

— — ^ — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I" ' » 

aughter is here called a daughter. 



A synopsis of the Roman characters used to represent 
the Singhalese-P&li letters, in this publication; taken almost 
exclusively from the scheme recently published in Bengal. 

As the Pdli Alphabet is nearly identical with the Dewa- 
nagari, it cannot be necessary to define the sounds of the 
letters composing it. 

Vowels. 
cf a, <f> a ; f i, # i ; QU, C'^ d; t^ e, S) (fc 

Consonants. 

Gutturals eo k, 6) kh ; <w g, w gh ; ® i^ 

Palatines © ch, c< chh ; ^ j, ^ jh ; (ss^ ;* 

Linguals ^, <& A ; © d, tB dh ; ^^ n 

Dentals « t, d th ; <j d, 6) dh ; ^n 

Labials op, 6 ph ; a b, to bh ; t> m 

c3 y, <^ r, qI, 8 w, 

ta s, coh, © /, o li (ang). 

There is but one s in Pdli. The two Is have nearly the 
same sound ; and the letter 8 partakes more of the sound 
of w then v. 



Ittt imal^alDansSo. 



Namo Tassa, Bhagavato, Arahato, Sammd, Sambuddhassa / 



Namassitwdna Sambuddhan, susuddhan, suddhawansajan ; 

MAWAWAV^Aii pawakkhdmi,ndnundnddhikdrikan. 
P6rdj}€hi katdpiso, atiwitthdrito kwachi, atiwakwachi sankkitto, 

anika punaruttako ; 
Wajjitan tihi dosihi, sukhaggahanadhdranan, pasddasanwega- 

karan, sutitocha updgatan, 
Pusddajanake thdni, tathd sanwegakdrake, Janayantan pasd- 

dancha. sanwegancha, $undtha tan, 
Dipankaranhi sambuddhan passitwd no Jino purd, lokan dukkhd 

pamochitunt bodhdya panidhin akd, 
Tato tanchewa sambuddhan Kondannam, Mangalammunin, 

Sumanan, Rewatambuddhan, Sdbhitancha mahdmunin, 
Anomadassinsambuddham, Paduman, Ndradan jinan, Padu^ 

^ muttarasambuddhan, Sumedancha tathdgaian, 
Sujdtam'Piyadassincha, Attahadassincha ndyakan, Phamma- 

dassincha, Siddhatthan, Tissan, Phusiajinan tathd. 



Chap. I. 

Adoaation to him, who is the deifiedi the sanctified, the omniscient, 
supreme Buddho ! 

Having bowed down to the supreme Buddho, immaculate in purity, 
illustrious in descent ; without suppression or exaggeration, I celebrate 
the Mahawamso. 

That which was composed by the ancient (historians) is in some respects 
too concise, in others, too diffuse, abounding also in the defects of tauto* 
logy. Attend ye to this (Mahawanso) which, avoiding these imperfections, 
addresses itself to the hearer (in a strain) readily comprehended, easily 
rememberedf and inspiring sentiments both of pleasure and of pain; 
giving rise to either pleasing or painful emotion, according as each inci • 
dent may be agreeable or afflicting, 

Our vanquisher (of the five deadly sins) having, in a former existence, 
seen the supreme Buddho Dipamkaro, formed the resolution to attain 
buddhohoods in order that he might redeem the world from the miseries 
(of sin.) 

Subsequently, as in the case of that supreme Buddho, so unto Komuak- 
MO, the sage Manoolo» Sum amo, the Buddho Revato, and the eminent 
sage Sobbho, the supreme Buddho Anomadassi, Padumo, Naraoo the 
vanquisher, the supreme Buddho Padumuttaao, and Sumxdo the deity of 
felicitous mission, Svjato and Piadassz, the supreme Atthadassi, Dham* 

B 
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IFipassiii Sikhi&ambaddhant satnbuddhan fFessahhuwibhun, 

Kakusandhancha sambuddhan, KondgamarMmewacha, 
KassaffOTi siifratancheme samhuddhi chatuwisaiit drddhetwd 

Mahdwiro, tkhi bodhdya wydkato, 
Puretwd pdranii sabbd, patwd sambodhimuttaman, uttamb Go- 
tamo BiTDDHo satte dukkhd pamochaye, 
MagadhhiL Urnwildyan bodhimule, Mahdmuni, wiidkhapunna- 

mdyan, so patto samhodhimuttaman. 
Sattd hdni tahin satta, so wimitttisukhan para^ windantam 

madhurattancha dassayanto, wasi wast. 
Tato Hdrdiiaun gantwd^ dhammachakkappawattayi ; tatha waS' 

san wasantowa, saithin arahatan akd. 
Te, dhamman dhnnaHhdya% wissajj^etwdna bhikkhawb, winttwd' 

cha tato tinsa sahdyi lihaddawaggiyi. 
Sahassa Jaiili Ndtfto winetun Kassapddike, hSmante Uruweki' 

yan wasite paripdckayan. 
Urnwelakassupassa mahdyanne npaiikiti, tassattano ndgamani 

ichchhdchdran wijdniya, 
Uttarakuruto bhikkhan dharitwdrimaddanoy Anbtnttadahi bkut- 

wdt sdyanhasamay e, sayan^ 
Rodhito natoame mdsk, phussapunnamiyan^ Jino, Lankddipan 

wisodhefun, Lankadipamupagami . 

MADASsii SiDDHATTHO, Tisso, and, in like manner, the vanquisher Phusso, 
WirAssi, the supreme Buddlio Sikhi, the supreme Buddho Webbabru- 
wiBHu, the supreme Buddho Kakusandho, in like manner Komaoano, 
and Kassapo of felicitous advent ; unto all Uiese twenty four supreme 
Buddhos likewise (in their respective existences), the indefatigidl>le strug- 
gler having vouchsafed to supplicate, by them also his admission into 
buddhohood was foretold. 

The supreme Gotamo Buddho (thus in due order) fulfilled all the 
probationary courses, and attained the supreme omniscient buddhohood ; 
that he might redeem mankind from the miseries (of sin.) 

At the K>ot of the bo tree, at Uruwelaya, in the kingdom of Magadha, 
on the day of the full moon of the month of wisakho, this great divine 
sage achieved t!he supreme all-perfect buddhohood. This (divine) smourn- 
er, displaying the supreme beatitude derived by the final emancipation 
(from human afflictions) tarried in that neighbourhood for seven times 
seven days. 

Proceeding from thence to Baranessi, he proclaimed the sovereign 
supremacy of his faith ; and while yet sojourning there during the «wasso*' 
he procured for sixty (converts) the sanctification of «arahat." Dispers* 
ing abroad these disciples for the purpose of promulgating his doctrines ; 
and, thereafter, having himself converted thirty (princes) of the insepar* 
ably -allied tribe of Bhadda ; the saviour, with the view to converting 
Kassapo and his thousand Jatilians, took up his abode at Uruwelaya, 
during the « hemanto,'* devoting himself to their instruction; When the 
period had arrived for celebrating a religious festival (in honor) of the said 
Kassapo of Uruwelaya, perceiving tiiat his absence from it was wished for^ 
the vanquisher, victorious over death, taking witli him bis repast from 
Uttarakuru, and having partaken thereof at the lake of Anotattho (before 
mid.day) on that Very aftitn-noon, being the ninth month of his buddhohood, 
at the full moon of the constellation pusso, unattended, visited Lanka, for 
the purpose of sanctifying Lanka. 
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JSdsanujjotaniiii thanan Lanka natd Jinena/ii, yakkhapunndya 

Lankdya, yakkhd tibbdsiydticha ; 
Ndtowa Lankdmajjhamhi gaugdtiri manorame, tiyojandyate 

ramme, ikayojana witthate, 
Jdahdndgawanuydne, yakkhasangdmabhumyd, Lankddipaiiha- 

yakkhdnaut mahdyakkhasamdgamo, 
Updgato tan Sagato mahdyakkhasamdgaman, samdgamassa maj, 

jhamhi, tattha, tisan siropari ; 
. Maiiyangaiiathupassa thdniwe, hdsayan iitho, wuUhiwdtandha- 

kdrddi tisan sanwejanan akd* 
Te bhayaithd bhayan dydchun abkayan Jinan ; Jino abhayado 

dha, yakkhe teti bhayaddite; 
**Yakkhd, bhayan wo dhukkhancha harissdmi, idan, ahan; tutnhe 

nisajjaiihanam me samaggd dUha no idha.^' 
Ahu te, Sugatan yakkhd ^*dima, mdrisa, te (man sabbepi sakalan 

dipan ; dehi no abhayan tuwan,' 
Bhayan, sita'&, taman tisan hantwa ; tan dinnabhumiyan, chani' 

makhandaii attharitwdf tathdsino Jinotato, 
Chammakhandan pasdrisi ddittan tan samantato; ghammdbhibhu- 

td ti bhiid ihitd anti samantato. 
Giridipanjato Ndtho ramman tisan idhdneyi, tisu tatthd pavit- 

thisu, yathdithdni ihapisicha. 
Natho tan sankhipi chamman; tadd dewd samdgamun, Tastnin 

samdgami tesati Satthd dhammmadisayi. 

It was known (by inspiration) by the vanquisher, that in Lanka filled 
by yakkhosy and thus tlie settlement of the yakkhos— in the said Lanka 
would (nevertheless) be the place where his religion would be glorified. 
In like manner knowing that in the centre of Lanka, on the delightful 
bank of a river, on a spot three yojanos in length, and one in breadth, in 
the agreeable Mahanaga garden, in the assembling place of the yakkhos, 
there was a great assembly of the principal yakkhos in Lanka — the deity 
of happy advent, approaching that great congregation of yakkhos,— 'there, 
in the midst of the assembly, immediately over their heads, hovering in the 
air over the very site of the (future) Mahiyangana dagoba, struck terror 
into them, by rains, tempests, and darkness. The yakkhos overwhelmed 
with awe supplicated of the vanquisher to be released from their terror. 
To the terrified yakkhos the consoling vanquisher thus replied : *< I will 
release ye yakkhos from this your terror and affliction : give ye unto me, 
here, by unanimous consent, a place for me to alight on.'* All these yak- 
khos replied to the deity of happy advent, *< Lord, we confer on thee the 
vihole of Lanka, grant thou comfort (in our affliction) to us.*' The van- 
quisher, thereupon, dispelling their terror and cold shivering, and spreading 
his carpet of skin on the spot bestowed on him, he there seated himself. 
He then caused the aforesaid carpet, refulgent with a fringe of flames, to 

extend itself on all sides : they, scorched by the flames (receding) stood 

around on the shores (of the island) terrified. 

The saviour then caused the delightful isle of Giri to approach for them. 
As soon aa they transferred themselves thereto [to escape the conflagration] 
he restored it to its former position. Immediately the redeemer folded up 
his carpet, and the devos assembled. In that congregation, the divine 
teacher propounded his doctrines to them. Innumerable kotis of living 
creatures received thd blessings of his doctrines :— asankhayas of them 
attained the salvation of that faith, and tlie state of piety. 
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Nekhan pdnakotinan dhammdhhisamayo ahu; saranesucha silhu 

thitd dsun asankhiyd, 
SdtdpatHphaian patwd Siltsumanakiuiake Mahdsumanadewindo 

pujiydn ydchi pujiyan, 
Siran pardmasitwdna nildmalasirdruhe pdnimatti add kesitassa 

pdnihito Jino. 
S6 tan sHwannachangofawarendddyaf Satthuno ninnnatihanara' 

chiti ndndratanasanchayif 
Sabhatd satta ratane ihapetwdnOy siroruhit so indanUathupina 

pidahisi, namasaicha. 
Partnibbutamhi Sambuddhe chitakdtocha^ tddhiyd, dddya jinagi' 

waithin, thero Sarahhu ndmako. 
Therassa Sdriputtassa si%s6, dniya, chetiye tasminyitoa fhapef- 

wdna, bhikkhuhi pariwdrito, 
Chhdddpetwd medatoannapdsdnehi mahiddhiko, thupan dwddasa^ 

hatthuchan kdrdpetwdna, upakkami, 
Deufdnanpiyatissassa ranno bhdtukumdrako Uddhanchuldbhayo- 

ndma, diswd chetiyamabbhutan, 
Tan chhddayitwd kdrhi tinsahatthttchachetiyan, ' Maddanto 

Damili rdjd tattraiiho DuiihagdmanU 
AsitihatthankdrUitassa kanchukachetiyan, Mahiyangana tkupO' 

yameso ewampatiiihito 
Ewan dipamiman katwd manussdrahamissaro, Uruwelamaga' 

md dhiro urutoiraparakkamoti 

Mahiyangana gamanan niifhitan. 

The chief of the devos, Sumaoo of the Selesumano mountain, having 
acquired the sanctification of <* sotapatti '* supplicated of the deity worthy 
of offerings, for an offering. The vanquisher, out of compassion to living 
beings, passing his hand over his head, bestowed on him a handful of his 
pure blue locks, from the growing hair of his head. Receiving and 
depositing it in a superb golden casket, on the spot where the divine 
teacher had stood, adorned [as if J with the splendor of innumerable gemsy 
comprehending [all] the seven treasures, he enshrined the lock in an 
emerald dagoba, and bowed down in worship. 

The thero Sarabhu, the disciple of the thero Sariputto, at the demise 
of the supreme Buddho, xeceiving at his funeral pile the "giwatlhin** 
[thorax bone relic] of the vanquisher, attended by his retinue of priests, 
by his miraculous powers, brought and deposited it in that identical 
dagoba. This inspired personage, causing a dagoba to be erected. of 
cloud colored stones, twelve cubits high, and enshrining it therein, he 
departed. 

The prince Uddhanchulabhayo, the younger brother of king Dewa- 
nanpiatisso, discovering this marvellous dagoba, constructed [another] 
encasing it, thirty cubits in height. 

The king Dutthagamani, while residing there, during his subjugation 
of the malabars, constructed a dagoba encasing tliat one, eighty cubits in 
height. 

This Mahiyangana dagoba was thus completed. 

In this manner, the supreme ruler, indefatigable as well as invincible, 
liaving rendered this island habitable for human beings, departed fotr 
UrMwelaya. , 

The visit to Mahiyangana. f concluded. J 
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Mahdkaruniko Satthd, sabbaldkahitirato, bodhito panchame 

wasse, wasan Jetawant, Jino 
Mahodarassa nd^dssa, tathd Ckulodarassacha, mdtulahhdginUid- 

nan, manipallan kahetukan, 
Diswd saparisajjdnan sangdman pachchvtpafihitant Sambuddhd, 

chittamdsassa kdlapakkhe uposathit 
Pdtoyiwasamdddya pawaran pattachiwaraA, anukanpdyandgd- 

nan ndgadipamupdgamL 
Mahodardpi so ndgo tadd rdjd mahiddhiko, samuddi ndgabha- 

wani, dasaddha sata yojani* 
Kaniiihakd tassa Kannawaddhamdnamhi pabbati ndgardjassa 

dindsi : tassa Chulodaro suto, 
Tassa mdtumahdmdtd manipaUankamuttamnri datwd, kdlakatd 

ndgit mdtulena tathdhiso. 
Ah^si bhaginiyassa sangdm6 pachupaffhito: pabbateydpi ndgd te 

ahdsunhi mahiddhikd, 
Samiddhisumano ndma dew6jetawan.ithitan, rdjdyatanamdddya 

attano bhawanan subhan^ 
Bhuddhdnomatiydykwa chhattdkdran Jinopari dhdrayanto upd^ 

ganchhi fhanan tan pubba wuttakan. 
Dewohi so Ndgadlpi, mannussdnantari bhawe ahosi Rdjdyatanan 

ihitdithane sa addasa 
Pachhikahhuddhi. bhunjanti diswd, chittan pasidiya, pattasdd' 

hanasdkhdni tesan pdddsi. Tend so, 
Nibbatti ttumin rukkhasmin Jituydni mano rami, dwdrakoii' 

hakapassamhi, pachhd bahi ahosi so. 



The vanquisher [of the five deadly sins] the great compassionating divine 
teacher, the benefactor of the whole world, the supreme Buddho, in the 
fifth year of his buddhohood, while residing at the garden of [the prince] 
Jeto, observing that on account of a disputed claim for a gem-set throne 
between the naga Mahodaro and a similar Chulodaro, a maternal uncle and 
nephew, a conflict was at hand between their respective armies —on the last 
day of the last quarter of the moon of the month chitta, at day light, taking 
with him bis sacred dish and robes, out of compassion to the nagas, visited 
Nagadipo. 

At that time, this Mahodaro> aforesaid, was a naga king in a naga king- 
dom, half a thousand [five hundred] yojanos in extent, bounded by the 
ocean ; and he was gifted with supernatural powers. His younger sister 

iKidabbika] had been given in marriage to a naga king of the Kannawad- 
bamano mountain. Chulodaro was his son. His maternal grandmother 
having bestowed this invaluable gem-throne on him,— -that naga queen 
thereafter died. From that circumstance, this conflict of the nephew with 
the uncle was on the eve of being waged. These mountain nagas were 
moreover gifted with supernatural powers. 

The devo Samiddhisumano, instantly, at the command of Buddbo, 
taking up the rajayatana tree, which stood in the garden of Jeto, and 
which constituted his delightful residence, and holding it over the van- 
quisher's head, like an umbrella, accompanied him to the above named 
place. 

This devo [in a former existence] had been born a human l>eing in 
Nagadipo. On the spot where the rajayatana tree then stood) he had seen 
pachai buddhos taking refection. Having seen them, he had rejoiced, and 
presented them with. leaves, to cleanse their sacred dishes with. From that 
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Diwatidiwo diwassa tassa wuddhimapassiya, idan ihanamht, 

tatthancha tancha rukkhan idhdnayi, 
Saneamamaijhi dkdsi nisinno tattha Ndyako, iaman tamanudo, 

*■ tesan naganan ohinsanan aka. 
Jssdsento bhayatihi tit dlokan wdyidansiya. Te diswd Sugatan 

tuiihd ; pdde wandinsu Satthuno, 
Tesaii dhammamadisisi sdmaggikaranan Jino, Uhhopi te pati- 

tdtan pallankan munino adun, 
Satthd bhumin gato, tattha nisiditmdna dsane^ tthi dibbannapa- 

nihi ndgardjchi tappito^ 
Tijalaiihe, thalaiihecha bhujangesiti katiyo, saranesucha silesu 

patiiihdpisi ndyako. 
Mahodarassa ndgassa mdiulo Maniakkhiko Kalydniyan raja 

uddhan kdtun tahin gato, 
Bhuddhdgamamhi pafhame sutwd^ iadilhammadisanan, fhito 

saranasilesu : tattha ydchi Tathdgatan, 
**Mahati anukampd no katd, Ndtha, tayd ayan ; tayd ndgamani 

sabbe may an bhasmibhawdmahi : 
"Anukampdya mayipite wisun hotu, mahodaya, punardgamane 

nettha, wdsabhumin mamdgami." 
Adhiwdsayetwd Bkagawd, tunhibhdwinidhdgamant patiithdpiii 

tatthewa rdjdyatanachitiyan. 



circumstance, he [in bis present existence] was born in that tree, which 
stood at the gate of the delightfully agreeable garden of Jeto« Subsequently 
[when the jeta wihare was built] it stood without fit was not built into the 
terrace on which the temple was constructed.] The deyo of devos 
[Buddho] foreseeing that this place [Nagadipo] would be of increasing 
advantage to this dcTO [Samiddhisumano] brought this tree to it. 

The saviour, and dispeller of the darkness of sin, poising himself in the 
air, over the centre of the assembly, caused a terrifying darkness to those 
nagas. Attending to the prayer of the dismayed nagas, he again called 
forth the light of day. They, overjoyed at having seen the deity of felici- 
tous advent, bowed down at the feet of the divine teacher. To them the 
vanquisher preached a sermon on reconciliation. Both parties rejoicing 
thereat made an offering of the gem<throne to the divine sags. The divine 
teacher, alighting on earth, seated himself on that throne, and was served 
by the naga kings with celestial food and beverage. The lord of the 
universe procured for eighty kotis of nagas, dwelling on land and in the 
waters, the salvation of the faith, and the state of piety* 

The maternal uncle of Mahodaro, Maniakkhiko, the naga king of Kal- 
yani, proceeded thither to engage in tbat> war. Having at the first visit 
of Buddho heard the sermon on his doctrines preached, he bad obtained 
the state of salvation and piety« There he thus supplicated the successor 
of preceding Buddhos : « Oh ! divine teacher, such an act of mercy per- 
formed unto us, is indeed great. Hadst thou not vouchsafed to come, we 
should all have been consumed to ashes. All compassionating deity ! let 
thy protecting mercy be individually extended towards myself; in thy fu. 
ture advent to this land, visit thou the place of my residence." The 
sanctified deity, having by his silence consented to grant this prayer in his 
future visit, on that very spot be caused the rajayatana tree to be planted. 
The lord of the universe bestowed the aforesaid inestimable rajayatana 
tree and the gem-throne on the naga kings, to be worshipped by them* 
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Tanchdpi raj4ifotanan, pallankancha mahdrahan, appesi ndga* 

rdjunan Lokandtho namassitun : 
*' Paribhogachitiyan mayhan, ndgardjd, natnassatka ; tan bha* 

wissati wOt tdtd, hitdyacha sukhdyacha,*' 
Jchchewamddi, Sugato, ndganan anusdsanan katwd Jetawa^ 

nan sabbangato lokdnukampakoti* 

N dgadipagamanan . 



Tatb so, tatiyi toassi, ndgind'6 Maniakkhiko upasankamitwd 

Sambuddhan, sahasanghan nimantdyi. 
Hbdhito aiihame wassit wasan JetawanCt JinOf Ndthbt panchahi 

bhikkhunan satehi pariwdrito ; 
Dutiye diwase, bhattakdU arochitit Jino, ramme wesdkhamd" 

samhi punnamdyan Munissaro ; 
Tatthewa, pdrupitwdna sanghdiin, pattamddiya, agd KuUydnU 

d esantan Maniyakkh ikaniw isanarif 
KalydnicMtiyaiihdni kate ratanamandape mahdrahamfii peUlanki 

sahasanghenupdwisi. 
Dibbihi khajjabhojjehi sagano saganan Jinan ndgardjd dam- 

mardjan santappesi sttmdnaso, 
Tatha dhamman desaitwd Sattha, lokdnukampako, uggannatwa 

Sumanekute pddan dassihi ndyako 
Tasmin pabbatapddmmhi sahasdngho yathdsukhan diwdwihdran 

katwdna ; Digkawdpin updgami 



*'Oh ! naga kings, worship this ray sanctified tree, unto you« my beIoved> it 
will be a comfort and consolation.'* The deity of felicitous advent, the 
comforter of the world, having administered, especially this, together with 
all other religious comforts to the nagas, departed to the garden of Jeto. 

The visit to Nagadipo. (conclwled.) 



In the third year from that period, the said naga king, Maniakkhiko, 
repairing to the supreme Buddbo, supplicated his attendance [at Kalyani] 
together with his disciples. In [this] eighth year of his buddhohood, the 
vanquisher and saviour was sojourning in the garden of Jeto with five 
hundred of his disciples. On the second day, being the full moon of the 
delightful mon^ of wesakho, on its being announced to him that it was 
the hour of refection, the vanquisher, lord of mnnis, at that instant, adjust- 
ing his robes, and taking up his sacred dish, departed for the kingdom of 
Kalyani, to the residence of Maniakkhiko. On the spot where the 
Kalyani dagoba [was subsequently built] on a throne of inestimable value 
erected in a golden palace, he stationed himself, together with his attend • 
ant disciples. The overjoyed naga king and his retinue, provided the 
vanquisher, the doctrinal lord and his disciples, with celestial food and 
beverage. The comforter of the world, the divine teacher, the supreme 
lord, having there propounded the doctrines of bis faith, rising alufl [into 
the air] displayed the impression of his foot on the mountain Sumanekuto 
[by imprinting it there.] On the side of that mountain, he with his disci- 
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Tattha chetiyaihdnamhi sasanghbhi nisidiyat samddhin appayi 

Ndth6 ihdndgdrawapattiya. 
Tato wutthdya fhdndmha, thdndihanesu kowido, Mahdmighawa- 

nardmaihdnamdgd mahdmuni^ 
Mahdbhodhi ihitatihdni nisiditwa sasdwakif samddhin appayi 

Ndtho ; mahathupemitd tathd ; 
Thupdrdmamhi thupassa ihitaithdni tathiwacha ; samddhito 

thaw uiihdya Sildch itiyathdnago 
Sahhdgati dewagani gani samanusdsiya ; tato Jitawanam 

Bhiiddho hhuddasabbatthago agd. 
Ewan Lankdyandtho hitamitamatima dyatin pekkhamdno, tasmin 

kdlamhi Lankd surabhujangagaiiddi namatthancha passan 

aga tikkhattumitan atiwipuladayo lokddipd sudipan ; dipo 

tendyamdsi sujana bahumato dhammadipdwa bhdsiti, 

Kaly dnigamna n. 



Sujanappasddasanwegatthdya kati mahawanse ** Tathdgatamhi 
gamanan noma,* paihamo parichchhedo. 



pies having enjoyed the rest of noon day, departed for Digbawapi ; and 
on the site of the dagoba [subsequently erected] the saviour, attended by 
his disciples, seated himself ; and for the purpose of rendering that spot 
celebrated, he there enjoyed the bliss of ** samadhi." Rising aloft from 
that spot, the great divine sage, cognizant of the places [sanctified by 
former Buddhos] departed for the station where the Meghawana establish, 
ment was subsequently erected (at Anuradhapura.) The saviour together 
with his disciples, alighting on the spot where the sacred bo. tree was 
(subsequently) planted, enjoyed the bliss of ** samadhi ** meditation ; 
thence, in like manner, on the spot where the great dagoba (was subse. 
quently built; In like manner, at the site of the dagoba Thuparamo^ 
indulging in tiie same meditation ; from thence he repaired to the site of 
Sila dagoba. The lord of multitudinous disciples preached to the congre- 
gated devos, and thereafter the buddho omniscient of the present, the pasty 
and the future, departed for the garden of Jeto. 

Thus the lord of Lanka, knowing by divine inspiration, the inestimable 
blessings vouchsafed to Lanka, and foreseeing even at that time the future 
prosperity of the devos, nagas, and others in Lanka, the all-bountiful lumi- 
nary visited this most favoured island of the world thrice. From this 
circumstance, this island became venerated by righteous men. Thus it 
shone forth the light itself of religion. 

The visit to Kalyahi. (conduded^J 



The first chapter of the Mahawanso, entitled, " the visits of the successor 
of former Buddhos,*' composed equally for the delight and affliction 
of righteous men. 
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DuTiTo Parichchhbdo. 

Mahdsammatarqfassa wansajoht Mahdmuni, kappassddimhi rd- 

Jdsi Mahdsammata ndmakd: 
Rqjocha, fFararojocha, tathd, Kaiydnikd duwe, Updsathdcha^ 

MandKdtd, Charakopachardduwe 
Chitiyo, Muchaldchiwa, Mahdmuchalandmako, Muchalindo, Sd- 

gardchewOi Sdgarodetoandmako, 
Bharato, Bhdgifasochewa, RuchJcha, Suruchicha^ Patdpocha, 

Mahdpatdpo, Pandddeha, thathd duwL 
Sudassanocha Nirucha, tathd ewan duwi, pachhimdchdti rcffino 

tassa puttapaputthdJcd 
Asankhiydyukd^ ete, affhawisati bhumipd, Kusdwatirit Rd]a- 

gahan, Mithilanchdpi dwasun, 
Tato, satancha rcffdno, chhappanridsa, safticha, chaturdsitisahas- 

sdni, chhattinsdcha ; tatdpari 
Dwdttinsa, afihdwisdcha, dwdvisati ; tatdparit afthdrasa, satta- 

rasa, pancha dasa, chatuddasa, 
Nawa, satta, dwddasancha, panchawisa: iatdpari, dwddasaddwa, 

nawdpicha ; 
Chaturdsiti sahassdni Makhadewddikdnicha ; chaturdsiti sahds- 

sani KeUdrajanakddayOt 
Solasaydwa Okkdkapaputtdrdsi : ti imi, tvisun toituA, puri, 

rqlfan kdmato anusdnyun. 



CHAr. II. 

Thk great divine sage> tlie descendaot of the king Mahasammato, at 
the commencenient of this <* kappo^'* was himself the said king named 
Mahasamxato. 

Rajo, Wararajo, in like manner two Kalyanos [Kalyano and Warakftl- 
yano,] Uposatho, two Mandhatos, Charako, and Upacharako, Chetiyo, also 
Mu<&to, Mahamuchalo, Muchalindo, also Sagaro, and Sagaradevo, Blia« 
mto^ Bhagiraso, Ruchi, Suruchi, Patapo, Mahapatapo ; and in like man- 
ner two Panados, Sudassano and Neru, likewise two of each name. 
These above-named kings were [in their several generations] his [Maha- 
sammato's] sons and lineal descendants. 

These twenty eight lords of the land, whose existence extended to an 
asankya of years, reigned [in the capitals] Kusawatti, Rajagaha, Mithila. 

Thereafter fin different capitals reigned] one hundred, fifty six, sixty, 
eighty four thousand, then thirty six kings : subsequently thereto, thirty 
two, twenty eight, twenty two : subsequently thereto, eighteen, seventeen, 
fifteen, and fourteen* nine, seven, twelve, twenty five, again the same 
number [twenty five] two twelves, and nine. Makhadevo, the first of eighty 
four thousand ; Kalarajanako, the first of eighty four thousand kings : and 
tfie sixteen sons and lineal descendants terminating with Okkako : these 
were those [princes] who separately, in distinct successions, reigned each 
in their respective capitals. 

Okkakamukho, the eldest son of Okkako, became sovereign ; Nipuro, 
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Okkdkamukhojeffhaputto Okkdkaudsi bhikpati ; Nipuro, Chan* 

dimo, Chandamukhocha, Sirishanchhayo, 
iTessantaramdhardjd, Jalicha, Sihawdhano, Sihossardcha ichchi 

ti tassa puttapaputtakd, 
Dwe asitf sahassdni sahassarassa rt^ind puUappaputta r((fdn6 ; 

Jayastno tadantimo : 
Eti KapUawatthu^minSakyardjdti wissutd: Sihahanu makdrdjd 

Jayaitnaasa atrajo. 
Jayasinassa dhitdcha ndmindsi Yasodhard: Diwadahe, Diwa* 

dahd sakko ndmdti hhupati. 
Anjanochdtha, Kachchdnd dsun tassd iutd dvoi; mahisichdii 

Kachchdnd raii/io Sihahanuua sdf 
Ati Avjanasakkasta mdhesi sd Yasodhardi Anfdnaua duwi 

dhitd, Mdydchdcha, Pajdpati 
Putld duwe, Oandapdni Suppabhuddhocha sdkiyo: panehdputtd, 

duwi dhitd, dsun Sihahanuuatu, 
Suddhodano, Dhotodanb, Sukkodano, Mitddano : Amitd^ Pamitd- 

chdti ; ime pancha, imd duwe, 
Suppahhuddhaisa sakJcassa mahesi Amitd ahu ; tassd Subhadda- 

kachchdndt Dewadattd, duwi sutd, 
Mdydt Pajdpatichiwat Suddhodanamahisiyd Suddhddanamahd- 

raniioputtd Mdydya no Jino, 
Mahdsammatawansamhi (uambhinni Mahdmuni, ewan pawattO' 

sanjdto, sabbakhattiya muddhani, 
Siddhatthassa kumdrassa Bodhistattassa sd ahu mdhisi Bhadda* 

kanchdnd; putto tassdsi Rdhuld, 



Chandimo, Chandamukhcs Sirisancbhayoy the great king Wenantarob Jali, 
Sibawabano, and Sibassaro; in like manner : tbese were bis [Okkakainu- 
kbo's] sons and lineal descendants. 

Tbere were eigbty two ibousand sovereigns, the sons and lineal descend- 
ants of king Sibassaro^<»tbe last of these was Jajraseno. These were 
C|)ebrated in the cipital of Kapillawatthu, as Sakya kings. 

The great king Sihalianu was the son of Jayaseno. The daughter of 
Jayaseno was named Yasodara. In the city of Dewadabo there was a 
Sakya ruler, named Oewadaho. Unto him two children, Anjano, then 
Kachchana, were bom. This Kachchana became the queen of king Siba- 
hfinu. 

To the Sakya Anjano the aforesud Yasodara became queen. To 
Anjano, two daughters were bom-~ Maya and Pajapati; and two sons of 
the Sakya race— Dandpani and Suppabuddbo. 

To Sehalianu five sons and two daughters were born.-.Suddhodano, 
Dhotodano, Sukkodana, f GhattitodanoJ and Amitodano ; Amita and 
Pamita; — those five, these two. To the Sakya Suppabuddbo, Amita be- 
came queen. Subhaddakachchana and Dewadatta were her two oflspring. 

Maya and Pajapati both equally became the consorts of Suddhodano. 
Our vanquishkr was the son of the AJaharaja Suddhodano and Maya. 
Thus the great divine sage was, in a direct line, descended from the 
Mabasamraato race, the pinnacle of all royal dynasties. To this prince 
Siddhatto, a bodbisattho, the aforesaid Subhaddakachchana became queen. 
R^bulo yi as his son. 
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Bimbisdrdcha Siddhatthal'umdrdcha sahdyaJcd; ubhinnan pita- 

rhehdpi sahdyd iwa ti ahu. 
B6dhisattho Bimbisdrassa vanchawasiddhikS ahu, Elunatinso 

wayasd bodhisattdpi nikkhami. 
Padahitwdna ehhabbassan, BoDm s patwd kaminacha ; pancha^ 

tinsdwa wayasd Bimbisdramupdgami, 
Bimbisdro pannarasa wassdtha pitard sayan abhisitto mahapanno 

patto rajjassa tassatu, 
Pattd solasami wasse, Satthd dhdrnmamndisayi, Dwdpan/tdse 

wassdni rajjan karisi s6 pana. 
Rajjk samd pannarasa pubbe Jinasamdgamd : sattatinsa samd- 

tassa ; dharamdneTathd^atL 
Bimbisdrasutojdtosattu tan ghdtiydmati, rajjan dwattinsa wassd* 

ni, tnahdmittaddukdrayi, 
Ajdsattun6 wassi affhami Muni nibbuto; pachchhd so kdrayi 

rajjan wassdni chatuwisati 
Taihdgato sakalagunaggatan gatd, anichehatdwasma wasdupd* 

gato ; itidayd bhayajananin anichchata^ awikkhatS, sabha- 

watt, dul kap draguti 

Sujanappasddasanwe^atthdya kate mahdwansi *' Mahdsammata' 

wansonama'* dutiyo parichchhidd. 



The princes Bimbisaro and Siddhatto were attached friends. The fathers 
of both those [princes] were also equally devoted friends. The bodhi- 
sattho was five years the senior of Bimbisaro. In the twenty ninth year 
of his age, the bodhisattho departed [on his divine mission.] 

Having for six years gone through the probationary courses, and having 
in due order of succession attained buddhohood^ he repaired in the tliirty 
fifth year of his age to Bimbisaro. 

The eminently wise Bimbisaro had been installed himself in the fifteenth 
year of his age, by his father [Bhatiyo] in the sovereignty of his realm. 
In the sixteenth year of his reign, the divine teacher propounded his 
doctrines [to him]. He ruled the kingdom for fifty two years : fifteea 
years of his reign had elapsed before he united himself with the congrega. 
tion of the vanquisher,— after his conversion, thirty seven years; during 
which period this successor of former Buddhos still lived. 

The weak and perfidious son of Bimbisaro, Ajatasattu, having put him 
to death, reigned for thirty two years. In the eighth year of king A jata- 
lattu's reigOy the divine sage died* Thereafter he reigned twenty four 
years. 

The successor of former Buddhos, who bad attained the perfection of 
every virtue^ arrived at that final death (from which there is no regenera* 
tioQ by transmigration.) Thus, from this example, whosoever steadfastly 
contemplates terror.inspiring death, aqd leads a righteous life, he will be 
transported (after death) beyond the realms of transroigratory misery. 



Th« second chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, << the Mahasammatta 
genealogy," composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous 



men. 
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Tatiyo parichghhedo, 

Pancha netid, Jino, pancha chattdlisa samdsamot ihatwdsabbdni 

Jcichchhdnif kattod lokassa sabbath d, 
Kusindrdyan yamaJcasdlanamantare, wetdkha punnamaydn, s6 

dipo l6kas$a nibbuio, 
Sankydpathamatikkantd bhikkhu, tattha, samdgatd, khattiyd, 

brdhamand, wessd suddd, dewd, tathiwachat 
Satta satasahassdni tesu pdmokkhabhikkhawd, third Mahdkas- 

sapdcha sanghatthiro tadd ahu. 
Sarirasdririkadhdtu kichchdni kdriya ichckhanto, so mahdihiro, 

dhammaA Satthuchiraiihitin^ 
Ldkandthi dasabaU sattdhaparinibbute, dubbhdsitan subhaddassa 

Buddhassa wachanan saran ; 
Saran chiwaraddnancha samatthe ihapanatthatdt saddhamma 

ihapanatthdya Munind anuggahan katan, 
Kdtun saddhammasangitin, sambuddhdnumatiyati nawangasdsa^ 

nadhari, sabbanga, samupdgati, 
Bhikkhu pancha sateyiwa Mahdkhindsawi wart sammanni: 

ikenunitu Anandattkirakdran d. 
Puna Ananda thtrdpi bhikkhuhi abhiydchito, sammanni kdtun 

sangitin: sd nasakkdhi^ tan wind. 
Sddhukilanasattdhan sattdhan dhatupujanan, ichchaddhamdsan 

khepetwd, sabbalokdnukampakd ; 

Crap. IIL 

The supreme incomparable* the vanquisher of ihe five deadly sins, who 
was gifted with five means of perception, having sojourned for forty five 
years [as Buddho] ; and fulfilled in the utmost perfection, every object of his 
mission to this world ; in the city of Kusinara, in the sacred arbor formed 
by two «< sal " tr^es, on the full moon day of the montli of wesakho, this 
luminary of the world was extinguished. On that spot, innumerable 
priests, princes, brahmans, traders, and suddras, as well as devos, assem- 
bled. There were also seven hundred thousand priests, of whom die thero 
Mahakassapo was, at that time, the chief. 

This high priest having performed the funeral obsequies over the body 
and sacred relics of the dUvine teacher ; and being desirous of perpetua- 
ting his doctrines for ever ; on the seventh day after the lord of the 
universe, gifted with the ten powers, had demised ; recollecting the silly 
declaration of the priest Subaddo, who had been ordained in his dotage ; 
and moreover recollecting tlie footing of equality on which he had been 
placed by the divine sage, by conferring on him his own sacred robes, as 
well as the injunctions given by him for the propagation of his doctrines ; 
this all-accomplished disciple of Buddho, for the purpose of holding a 
convocation on religion, convened five hundred priests, who had overcome 
the dominion of the passions, of great celebrity, versed in the nine depart- 
ments of doctrinal knowledge, and perfect in every religious attribute. 
On account of a disqualification [however] attending the thero Anando, 
there was one deficient of that number. Subsequently the tliero Anando 
also having been entreated by the other priests to take part in the convoca- 
tion, was likewise included. That convocation could not have taken 
place without him. 

These universe-compassionating [disciples] having passed half a month, 
—in celebrating the funeral obsequies seven days, and in the festival of 
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** fTauMn wasantd Rdjaffahe, karissdma dhammasaAmhan ; 

ndtifiehi tatha watthabbamiti, tiatwdna niehchhayan^ 
Sokdturan, tatha, tatha, assdsento mahdfanan Jambudipamhi, ti 

therd toicharitwdna chdrikan: 
AsMhi suHapakkhamhi, sukkapakkhamhit tatthikd updgamun 

R djagahan sampannachatupdchehayan, 
Tatthiwa wassupagatd, te JMahdkHssapddayd third, thiraguna. 

pitd^ sambudtihamatakdwidd, 
fTassdnan paihaman mdsan sahbasindsanisupi karesun. paii- 

sankharaiian ; watwdndjdtasattuno, 
IFihdrapaiisankhari niithiU dhu bhupatin ; *' Jddni dhamma- 

sangttin karisdma may an itV" 
** Kattabban kinti putihassa ; '' nisajjaffhdnam'' dhute " Rdjd 

'katthdtiy puchchhitwa ; wuttdthdnamhi tehi, s6 
Sighan, fFebhdra silassa passi, kdresi mandapan Sattapanni- 

guhddwdre, ramman, diwasabhopaman, 
Sabbath d mandaitwd, tanatthardphitatha^ so, bhikkhunan gana- 

n dyewa anagghatthara n dnicha, 
Nigsdya dakkhinan bhdgan uttardmukhamuttamany thirdsanan 

sujtaQiiattan dsi tattha mahdrahan, 
Tasmin mandapamajjhasmin, purathd mukhamutlaman, dhammd- 

sanan supantiattan ahosi^ Sugatdrahan, 
Rdjd rdchayi therdnan **kamman n6 nifihitan'' iti, third thi 

ramdnanda mdnandakaramabruwun. 



relics M?eii days ; and knowing what was proper to be done, thus resolved: 
« Keeping * wasso * in the city of Rajagaha, let us there hold the conTO- 
cation on religion: it cannot be permitted to other [priests J to be 
present." 

These disciples making their pilgrimage over Jambudipo as mendi. 
cants, administering consolation in their affliction [at the demise of 
Bttddbo] to the vast population spread over the various portions thereof; 
in the month of '* asala," during the increase of the moon, being the 
appropriate bright seasouy these supports of the people in their faith, 
reached Hajagaha, a city perfect in every sacerdotal requisite. 

Ihese theros, with Kassapo for their chief, steadfast in their design, 
and perfect masters of the doctrines of the supreme Buddho, having 
arrived at the place aforesaid, to hold their <* wasso,'* caused, by an appli- 
cation to king Ajasattu, repairs to be made to all the sacred buildings, 
during the first month of " wasso.** On the completion of the rcpairstof 
the sacred edifices, they thus addressed the monarch t ** Now we will hold 
the conYOcation on religion." To him (the king) who inquired " What is 
requisite?*' they replied, « A session hall." The monarch inquiring 
<< Where?" in the place named by them, by the side of the Webhara 
mountain, at the entrance of tlie Sattapani cave, he speedily caused to be 
built a splendid hall, like unto that of the devos. 

Having in all respects perfected this hall, he had invaluable carpets 
spread there, corresponding with the number of the priests. In order 
that being seated on the north side, the south might be faced, the inesti- 
mable, pre-eminent throne of the high priest was placed there. In the 
centre of that hall facing the east, the exalted preaching pulpit, fit for 
the deity himself of felicitous advent^ was erected. 
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•' Swi, sannipdto, Jnanda ; silhena ffamanan tahin nayuttanti, 

sadattht, twan, appamafto, tato bhawa.' 
Jchchiwan choflHo third, latwdna wiriyan saman, iriydpathato 

tn H ttan arah attamap dp u v /, 
fFassdnandutiye mdsi, dut'iye d'lwasi pana, ruchiri mandape 

tasmt'n third sannt'pdtinxu te, 
Thapetwdnandathirassa anuchchhawikamdsanan, dsanisu nisid' 

insu arahanto, yathd rahan. 
Third rahattapattin so [idpitun. tihi mdgamd "kuhin Ananda 

ihiroti 9 " icuchchamdnisu kihichi, 
Nimmujjitwa paihawiyd, gantwd jotipathinawd, nisidi third 

A nan do attano ihapitdsani, 
Updlithiran winayi, sisadhammi asisaki Jnandatthiramakarun 

sabbi third dhurandhard» 
Mahdthirg sakattdnan winayan puchchhitun sayan^ sammannu' 

pdli thirocha wisajjitun namiwatu, 
Thirdsani nisiditwd' winayan tamapuchchhi s6 ; dhammdsani 

nisiditwd wissajjisi tamiwa so, 
fFinayannunamag^tna wissajjitakamina, ti sabbi sajibdyama" 

karun winayan ndvakowidd, 
Aggan, bahussutddinan, kosdrakkhan mahisino, sammannitwdna 

attdnan thero dhammamapuchchhi s6. 

The king thus reported to the therot: •* Our task is performed.*' Tliose 
theros then addressed Anando, the deh'ght (of an audience); "Anando, 
to-morrow is the convocation ; on account of thy being still under the 
dominion of human passions, thy presence there is inadmissible : exert 
thyself without intermission, and attain the requisite quali6cation." The 
thero, who had been thus enjoined, having exerted a supernatural effort, 
and extricated himself from the dominion of human passions, attained the 
sanctification of *< arahat.*' 

On the second day of the second month of " wasso," these disciples 
assembled in this splendid hall. 

lieseiving for the ihero Anando the seat appropriate to him alone, the 
(other) sanctified priests took their places, accoroing to their seniority. 
While some among them wtre in the act of inquiring, «« Where is the 
thero Anando?"— in order that he might manifest to the (assembled) 
disciples that he had attained the sanctification of <• arahat '*— (at that in. 
stant) the said thero made his appearance, emerging from the earth, and 
passing through the air [without touching the floor] ; and took his seat in 
the pulpit specially reserved for him. 

All these theros, accomplished supporters of the faith, allotted to the 
thero CJpali [the elucidation of the] *<winaya; ** and to the thero Anando, 
the whole of the other branches of " dhamma," 1 he high priest (IMaha- 
kassapo) reserved to himself (the part) of interrogating on "winaya;" and 
the ascetic thero Upali that of discoursing thereon. The one seated in 
the high priest's pulpit interrogated him on «« wineya ;" the other seated 
in tlie preaching pulpit expatiated thereon. From the manner in which 
the •* winaya " was propounded by this master of that branch of religion, 
all these theros, by repeating f the discourse) in chants, became perfect 
masters in the knowledge of " winaya." 

The said high priest (Mahakassapo) imposing on himself (that task), 
interrogated on "dhamma " him (Anando) who, from among those who 
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Tathd stammanm attdnan ffhammdxanagatd sayan, wUsaJJisi ta- 

mdnandathkro dhammama^hafo » 
fFed ehamnnind fena wixnaijltahanina, ti sahhk sajjhdyamaharun 

dhamman dhammatthaknwtdd, 
Ewan sattahi mdxihi dhamma sangiti nifihitdf sahbalokahitat" 

thdya sahhalokahilihi sd ; 
Mahdkas^apathirina idan Susratasdsanan, panchawassa sahassd" 

ni samatthan watiinikatdn. 
Attwafdiapamojjd, sandhdrakajalantikd, sangiti pariydsdnl, 

chhaddd kdmpi mahdmahi* 
Achchhariydnichdhisun loki nikdnt nikadHdfthirihiwa katattd- 

ehot " thirty d * ay am parampnrd. 
Paihamanmjjtgahan^atwdt l:atwd Wahitan hahun, tt ydwatd" 

yukd fhatwd, third sahhipi nibhutd. 
Thirapi ti matt, padipahatandhal'drd, W'andha^drtihananamhi 

mahdpadipd nihhdpitd, marand ghdramahdnilina ; tindpi 

jiwitamidan, matim d, Jah iy uti. 



Sujanappasd'lamnvoigatthdya I'nt^ mahdwansi ** pathamadham'- 
masangitindma,*^ tatiyo parichchhidom 



had been his auditors, was the selected guardian of the doctrines of the 
supreme ruler. In the same manner the thero Anandoi allottinor to 
himself that ^taslc), exalted in the preachinrr pulpit, expatiated without 
the slightest omission on '* dhamma," From the manner in which tliat sage 
[Anando], accomplished in the ** wedeho/' propounded the ** dhamma,** 
all these priests, repeating his discourse in chants^ became perfect in 
•« dhamma.*' 

Thus tliis convocation, held by these benefactors of mankind for the 
benefit of the whole world, was brought to a close in seven months ; and 
the religion of the deity of felicitous advent was rendered effective 
for enduring five thousand years, by the high priest Mahakassnpo. 

At the close of this convocation, in the excess of its exultation, the 
self-balanced great earth quaked six times from the lowest abyss of the 
ocean. 

By various means, in this world, various miracles have been performed. 
Because this convocation was held exclusively by the theros, [it is called] 
from generation to generation the ** theriya convocation.'* 

Having held this first convocation, and having conferred many 
benefits on the world, and lived the full measure of human existence [of 
that period], all these disciples [in due course of nature] died. 

In dispelling the darkness of this world, these disciples became, by their 
supernatural gifts, the luminaries who overcame that darkness. By [the 
ravages of] death, like unto the desolaiion of a tempest, these great 
luminaries were extinguished. From this example, therefore, by a 
piously wise man [the desire for] this life should be overcome. 



The third chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, « the first convocation 
on religion/' composed equally to delight and afflict righteous men. 
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Chatuttho Parichchhsdo. 

Jjdtasattuputto tan ghdtetwdddyihhadddko. rajjan sdlasa wassd- 

ni larhi, mittaduhhU'6. 
Uddyihhaddaputto tan ghdtetwd Jnurudflhako, AnuruddhaJcas- 

ga V u tto ta n gh dtetwd Mu u da n dmal'6. 
Mittadduno, dummatino, tepi rqifamakdrayun : than ubhinnan 

rajfesu affhawassdni tiklamun, 
Mundiissa puttopi taran frhdtetwdNdgaddsakd chatuwfsati was- 

sdni rajjan kdrisi pdpak6. 
** Pitu ffhdtakawansdyam"* iti kuddhdtha ndgard, NdgaddsaJ:a' 

rdjdnan apanetwd, samds^atd ; 
Stisundgoti pannaftan amachan sddasammatan fajji samabhisin- 

chinsut sahhesan hitamdnasd. 
So atthdrasa wassdni rdjd rajjamakdrayi, KdldsoH tassaputto 

aiihawisati Jcdrayu 
AtUe damme wa%sk Kdldsokassa rdjind, Sambuddhaparinihbdnd 

ewan wasxa satan ahu, 
Tadd, n'esdliyd^bhikkhii aniJcd fFainputtaka, ** singiI6nancha'* 

* ' dwangalancKa " tath d * * gdnianiarampicha " ** dw dsdnu- 

matd' '*chinnan'* " amathitan'' jaloMcha'* ** nisidanaA'' 

* * a'lasakan " jdtarup ddikan** iti. 
Dasawatthuni dipesun kappantUi alajjitid, Tan sutwdna Yasat- 

thiro charan fFajjisu chdrikan 
Chhalabhinno, balappatto, Yaso, Kdkanj,akattraj6 ; tan samitu^ 

saussdho tatthdgami Mahdwanan. 

Chap. IV. 

Udayibhaddako, the perfidiously impious son of Ajasattu, haviDg put 
[his parent] to death, reigned sixteen years. 

Anuruddhako, the son of* Udayibhaddako, having put him to death ; 
and the son of Anuruddhako, named Mundo, having put him to death ; 
these perfidious, unwise [princes, in succession] ruled* In the reigns of 
these two [monarchs] eight years elapsed. 

The impious Nagadasako, son of Mundo, having put his father to death, 
reigned twenty four years. 

The populace of the capital infuriated [at such conduct], designating 
this " a parricidical race," assembled, and formally deposed Nagadasako ; 
and desirous of gratifying the whole nation, they unanimously installed 
in the sovereignty, the eminently wise minister bearing the [historically] 
distinguislied appellation of Susunago. He reigned eighteen years. His 
son Kalasoko reigned twenty years. Thus in the tenth year of the 
reign of king Kalasoko, a century had elapsed from the death of 
Buddho. 

At that time, a numerous community of priests, resident in the city of 
Wisali, natives of Wajji^bameless ministers of religion— pronounced the 
[following] t»n. indulgences to be allowable [to the priesthood] t viz,* 
"salt meats," "two inches," *' also in villages," « fraternity," "proxy," 
"example,*' "milk whey," "beverage^" « covers of seats," "gold. 



*> 



* These are the ofjening words of the sentences descriptive of the ten new 
iudtdgences attempted to be introduced into the discipline of the Buddhistical 
priesthood,' an es^anation of which, would lead to details inconvenient in 
this place* 
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"Thapetwdposaihagfri ti, kansapdiin tahodakan, kahdpanddi 

sanghaua, dithitdhu updsaki.*' 
** Nakappantan mdditha^ iti thiro sawdrayi. Paiisdraniyan 

kamman Yasathirassa tikarun. 
Ydehitwd anudutan, so sahatina purangato ; attano dhammawa* 

dittan sanndpetwdna ndgarL 
Anudutawachd sutwd, tarn ukkhipitumdgatd, parikkhipiya aU 

ihansu gharan thirassa, bhikkhawd. 
Third nggamma nabhatd, ganatwa Kosambiyan ; tato Pdiheya- 

kdwantikdnan bhikkhunan santikan lahun 
Pisin dutitu: sayangantwdhdgangapabbatan; dha Sambh^ita- 

thirassa nan sabban Sdnawdsino. 
Pdihiyukdsafii third, asitdwantikdpieha, mahakhindtawd tabbi 

Ahogai^gamhi dtarun, 
Bhikkhawd sannipatitd sabbi tattha, tal6 tatd, dsun nawuH 

sahdssdni, nuintetwd, akhiidpi ti, 
Sdriyyariwatathiran bahussatamandsawan, tan kdlapamukhaH 

fiatwdt passitun nikkhaminsu tan. 
Third tan mantanan sutwd, fFeadiin gantumiwa $6, ichehhanio 

phdsugatnanant tato nikkhami tan khanan, 
Pdtd pdtowa nikkhantd, fhdnan tina maJiattand, sdyan gdyaA 

mupeatdnan sahajdtiyamaddasun. 



and other coined metals.** The thero Yaso haying heard of this heresjTa 
proceeded on a pilgrimage over the Wiyji country. This Yaso^ son of 
Kakandakoi the brahman, versed in the six branches of doctrinal 
knowledge, and powerful in his calling, repaired to that place [Wisali] 
derotbg himself at the Mahawana wihare to the suppression of thia 
heresy. 

They [the schismatic priesU] having placed a golden dish filled with 
water in the apartment in which the ** uposatha" ceremony was perform- 
ed, said [to the attendant congregation of laymen], *<Devotees, bestow on 
the priesthood at least a "kahapanan." The thero forbade [the proceeding] 
exclaiming, •' Bestow it not ; it is not allowable." They awarded to the 
thero Taso [for this interference] the sentence of "patisaraniyao.*' Having 
by entreaty procured [from them] a messenger, he proceeded with him to 
the capital, and, propounded to the inhabitants of the city, the tenets of his 
own&ith. 

The [schismatic] priests having learned these circumstances from 
the messenger, pro^eded thither, to award to the thero the penalty of 
<• ukkhipetan,*' and took up their station surrounding his dwelling. The 
thero [however] raising liimself alofk, proceeded through the air to the dty 
of Kosambiya : from thence speedily dispatching messengers to the priests 
resident in Patheya and Awanti, and himself repairing to the Ahoganga 
mountain [mountain beyond the Oanges]« reported all these particulars to 
the thero Sambuto of Sana. 

Sixty priests of Patheya and eighty of Awanti, all sanctified characters 
who had overcome the dominion of sin, descended at Ahoganga. Tlie 
whole number of priests who had assembled there^ from various quarters^ 
amounted to ninety thousand. These sanctified penwnages having delibe- 

D 
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Tatiha Sambhutathirina Yasathiro niyqfitOt saddkammasawanan 

netan Rewatatthiramuttaman, 
Upichcha, dasawatthuni puchchhi : third *' patikkhipi^* suU 

wddhikaranan ** tancha nisedhemdti" abruwi. 
Pdpdpi pakkhapekJcharUd Rewatattheramuttaman, sdmanakapa- 

rikkhdran paiiyadiya te bahun 
Sigan ndwdya gantwdna, sahajdti samipagd; karontd hhatta 

wissaggan, bhattakdlt upatihite. 
Saha dtinawa&anto Sdlhathiro wichintiya Pdtheyyakd dhamma* 

wddi ; iti passi andsawo. 
Upichcha tan Mahdbrahmd ** dhamme titfhdti ** abruwi : nichehan 

dhamme ihitattan so attano tassa abruwi, 
Te parikkhdramdddya Rewatattherdmaddasun^ Thtro nagan, 

hitan, pakkhan pdkisissan pandmayi, 
fFisdlintetato garUwd, tato Pupphapuran gatd, wadinsu Kdld- 

sokassa narindassa alaijino : 
"Satthuxsa no gandhakutin. gopayantd may an tahin Mahdwana- 

wihdrasmin wasdma Wajjabhumiyany 
** Ganhissdma wihdrarUi gdmawdsika bhikkhuno, dgaehchha^U 

Mahdrdjat paiisidhava te iti.** 
Rdjd tan duggahitantc Katwd, fFesdlimdgamun, Rewatatthera- 

mulamhi sahajdtiyametthatun. 

rated together, and acknowledged that the thero Rewato of Soreya, 
in profundity of knowledge and sanctity of character, was at that period 
the most illustrious, they departed thither, for the purpose of appearing 
before hini« 

The said thero having attended to their statement, and being desirous 
f on account of his great age J of performing the journey by easy stages, 
departed at that instant from thence, for the purpose of repairing to Wisali. 
On account of the importance of that mission, departing each morning at 
dawn, on reaching the places adapted for their accommodation, they met 
together again [for consultation] in the eveiungs. 

At a place [where they had so assembled], the thero Yaso^ under 
the directions of the chief priest Sambhuto, at the close of a sermon, 
addressing himself to the celebrated thero Rewato, inquired what the 
ten [unorthodox] indulgences were. Having examined those rules, the 
thero pronounced them ** inadmissible ;*' and said, « Let us suppress this 
[schism.] 

These sinners with the view to seducing the renowned thero Rewato to 
their party, collecting a vast quantity of priestly offerings, and quickly 
embarking in a vessel arrived at the place where Uie principal priests were 
assembled; and at the hour of refection, set forth the chant of refection. 
The thero Salho, who was resident at that selected place, and had overcome 
the dominion of sin, reflecting whether the doctrine of the Patheya priests 
was orthodox, it appeared to him to be so. The Maha- Brahma [of 
the world SudhawasaJ descending unto him [Salho] addressed him thus : 
'* Adhere to that doctrine.*' He replied,^that his adherence to that faith 
would be steadfast. 

Those who had brought the priestly offerings presented themselves 
to the eminent thero Rewato. The thero declined accepting the offerings, 
and dismissed the pupil of the sinful fraternity [who presented them]. 
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Bhikkku sata sahassdni ekddassa mdgatd nawutincha sahassdni 

dhu tan toatthusantiyd, 
Mulafihihi wind totUthu samananniwa rochayi third sabbepi 

bhikkhu ti fFisdiimagamu tato. 
Dugfrahitocha $6 rdjd tatthd machche apisayi : mulhddewdnu* 

bhdwina anriattha agaminsu ti, 
Pisetwd ti mMpdlo ; rattin tan supinina so apassi sakaman 

tdnan pakkhittan Lokakumbhiyd, 
Atibhito dhu raja: tamassdsitumdgama bhagininandathiritu 

6kdsina andsawd : 
** Bhdrikanti katan kamtnan: dhammikayyi khamdpaya : pakkhi 

tisan hhawitwdf twan kuru sdsanapaggahan,"* 
**Ewan kati sotthituyhan hessatiti"^ apakkami^ Pabhdtiyiwa 

fTisdlin gantun nikkhami bhupatu 
GaniwB MaKdwanan bhikkusangan so sannipdtiya ; sutwd ub^ 

hinnan wddancha, dhammapakkhancha rochiya* 
KhanUtpetwd dhammiki ti bhikkhu sabbS mahipati, attand dham" 

mapakkhattan watwd ; ** tumhi yathd ruchinj" 
'^ Sampaggahan sdsanassa karothdticha'* bhdsiya; datwdeha 

tisan drakkhan dgamdsi sakanpuran, 
Nichehhitun tdni watthuni sangho sannipati tadd: anaggdni 

tattha bhassdni sangamajfhi ajdyisun. 



These shameless diaracters departing thence for Wisali, and from 
thence repairing to the capital Pupphapura, thus addressed their soverdgn 
Kalasoko ; «We» the guardians of the dwelling of our divine instructor, 
reside there, in the land of Wajji, in the Mahawana wihare. The 
priests resident in the prorincial Tillages are hastening hither, saying» < Let 
us take possession of the wihare.* Oh, Maha-raja, prevent them.'* They 
having (thus) deceived the king, returned to WisalL 

In tlie (aforesaid) selected place where the (orthodox) priests had halted, 
unto the diero Rewato, for the purpose of suppressing the schismatic 
indulgences, eleven hundred and ninety thousand priests congregated. 
He had decided (however) not to suppress the heresy at any place but that 
at which it had originated. Consequently the theros, and all these priests 
repured to WisalL The deluded monarch dispatched his ministers 
thither. Misguided, however, by the interposition of the gods, they 
proceeded in a different direction. 

The sovereign having (thus) deputed these ministers (to the priesthood), 
in the night, by a dream, he saw that his soul was cast into the Loho- 
kumbiya helL The king was in the greatest consternation. To allay 
that (terror) his younger sister, the priestess Anandi, a sanctified character, 
who had overcome the dominion of sin, arrived, travelling through the air: 
M The act thou hast committed is of the most weighty import ; make 
atonement to the orthodox ministers of the faith : uniting thyself with their 
cause, uphold true religion. By adopting this course, peace of mind 
will be restored unto thee." Having thus addressed him, she departed. 

At the very dawn of day, the monarch departed to proceed to Wisali. 
Haring reached the Mahawana wihara^ he assembled the priesthood ; and 
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Tato i6 Riwatatthird sdwetwd, sangamajjhagd, ubbdhikdya, tan 

wdtthun samitun nichchhayan akd. 
Pdchinakicha chaturd, chaturo PdfheyvaJcepicha, uhbdhxkdya 

iammanti bhikkhunan watthu santiya. 
Sabbakdmieha, Sd!h6cha, Khurjasobhitandmako, WdsabhdgdmU 

kochdH, third PdehinakdtmL 
Rkwato, S6nasamhhut6, Yaso Kdkandakattrejo, Sumandchdti, 

chattdro third, Pdihiyyakd ime, 
Samitun tdni watthuni appasaddan, andkulan, agamun fFdiukd- 

rdman aithatthird andsawd. 
Tisu watthusu ekika kamato Riwato mahdthiro third SabbO' 

kdmin puchchhi puchchhdsu kowido. 
Sabbakdmi mahdthiro tina puiihdsi wiydkari ; ** sabbdni tdni 

watthuni nakapantiti suttato,*' 
Niharitwddhikaranan tan ti tattha ydthdkkaman ; tatthiwa son" 

ghamajjhamhi puchchhd wissajjanan karun 
Niggahanpdpabhikkhunan dasawatthukadipinan tisan dasasaha- 

sdnan tnahdthird akansu ti, 
Sabbakdmi puthuwiyd sanghatthiro tadd ahu, so wisan wassa- 

satiko taddsi upasampadd. 



having examined the controveray by listening to both parties, he dedded 
in favour of the cause of true religion. The sovereign having made 
atonement to all the ministers of true religion, and having avowed his 
adherence to its cause : he said : <* Do ye according to your own judgment^ 
provide for the due maintenance of religion :" and having extended his 
protection to them, he departed for his capital (Pupphapura.) 

Thereupon the priesthood assembled, to inquire into these indulgences : 
there in that convocation (however) endless and frivolous discussions arose. 
The thero Rewato himself then advancing into the midst of the assembly, 
and causing to be proclaimed the " ubbahikaya '* rules, he made the 
requisite arrangements for the purpose of suppressing this heresy. 

By the ubbahikaya rules, he selected, for the suppression of the sacer- 
dotal heresy, four priests of I'achina and four of Patheya, These were 
the Fachina priests,— Sabbakami, Salho, Kujjasobhito, and Wasabha- 
gamiko. These were the four Patheya priests,*— Rewato, Sambhuto of 
Sana, Yaso the son of Kakondako, and Sumano. For the purpose of 
examining into these (controverted) indulgences, these eight sanctified 
personages repaired to Walukarama wihare, a situation so secluded [that 
not even the note of a bird was heard,] and free from the strife of men. 
The high priest Rewato^ the chief of the interrogating party, questioned 
the thero Sabbakami in due order, on these indulgences, one by one. 
The principal thero Sabbakami who had been thus interrogated by him 
[Rewato] declared, ** By the orthodox ordinances, all these indulgences are 
inadmissible." There [at the Walukarama wihare] having in due form 
rejected this heresy, in the same manner in the midst of the convocation at 
Mahawana wihare (to which they returned), they again went through the 
interrogations and replies. 

To the ten thousand sinful priests, who had put forth the ten indul- 
gences, these principal orthodox priests awarded the penalty of degradation. 
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Sabbakdmicha, Sdlhocha^ Riwato, Kkujioiobkiio, Yasokdkanda- 

kasutot Sambhuto SdndwdsikS, 
Chha third Anandatherassa etc saddhiwikdrinS, Wdsabhagdmi* 

Jcdchewa, Sumanocha duwe pana. 
Thtrdnurnddhathirassa eti saddhiwihdrino. Aiihathirdpi pariiid 

ti difthapubbd Tathdgatan, 
Bhikkhu satasahassdni dwddasdsun samcigatd: sabbisan Riwa" 

tatthero bhikkhiinan pamukho tadd. 
Taddso t< iwatatthiro saddhammaiihitiyd chirankdritun dham" 

masangitin sabbabhikkhusamihato^ 
Pabhinnattkddinandnan piiakattayadhdrinan satdnisatta bhik" 

khunanarahattdni muchchinu 
Ti sabbi JFdlukdrdmi Kdldsokina rakkhitd, Riwatatthirapd' 

mokkhd, akarun dkammasangahan. 
Pubbi katan tathd iwa dhamman puchchhdwa, bhdsitan dddya 

titihapisantan etan mdsihi afihahu 
Bwan dutiyasangitin kattod, tipi mahdyasd third dosakkhayan 

pattd pattdkdlina nibbutitL 
Iti paranutmatinan pattipattabbakdnan tibhawahitakardnanldka^ 

ndthorasdnan sumariya ; tnarandn tan sankhatdsdrakantan 

pariganiyamasisan, appamatto bhawiydti, 

Sabbakami was at that time high priest of the world, and had already 
attained a standing of one hundred and twenty years in the ordination of 
*' upasampada. " 

Sabbakami, Salho^ Rewato, Kujjasobhito^ Taso the son of Kokandako^ 
and Sambhuto a native of Sana,— these six theros were the disciples of the 
thero Anando. Wasabhagamiko and Sumano,— these two theros were the 
disciples of the thero Anuradho. These eight pious priests, in aforetime, 
had seen the ddty who was the successor of former Buddhos. 

The priests who had assembled were twelve hundred thousand : of all 
these priests, the thero Rewato was at that time the leader. 

Thereupon, for the purpose of securing the permanency of the true futh, 
this Rewato thero, the leader of these priests, selected from those who were 
gifted with the qualifications for sanctification, and were the depositories 
of the doctrines contained in the three ** pitakas," seven hundred sancti- 
fied disciples [of Buddho,] for the purpose of holding the convocation on 
religion. All these theros having Rewato for their chief, protected by king 
Kalasoko^ held the convocation on religion at the Walukarama wihare. 
According to the form observed in interrogation and illustration on the 
former occasion, conducting this meeting precisely in the same manner, it 
was terminated in eight months. 

Thus these theros who were indefatigable in their calling, and absolved 
from all human afflictions, having held the second convocation on religion, 
in due course attained ** nibbuti.** 

U ence bearing in mind the sut^ection to death of the disciples of the 
saviour of the universe, who were endowed with the sanctification of 
"arahat,**— who had attained the state of ultimate beatitude,«»and had 
conferred blessings on the beings of the three " bhawas," recollecting also 
the liability of the rest of mankind to an interminable transmigration, let 
[the reader] steadfastly devote himself [to a life of righteousness.] 
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S^ijanappoiddasanwigajananatthdya I'ati Mahawanti " dutiya* 
iangitindma ** chatuttho parichchhido, 

Panchamo Parichghhbdo, 

Ya Mahdkassapddihi mahdtherehi ddito katd saddhammasar^gitt, 

thirty dti pawuchchati, 
Ekowa thirawddo so ddiwassa sate ahu * annd chariyawdddtu 

tato oran ajdisun, 
Tihi Ba^itikdrihi thirehi dutiyihi, ti niggahitd pdpabhikkhu 

sahht dassahassika, 
Akantdchariydwddan Mahdsanghika ndmikan: tato] Gokultkd 

jdta Ekabbyohctrikd picha, 
Gokulikehi, Pannatti toddd, BdhMkd picha Chetiya toadd : ti 

stoicha bhikkhu, Sabbatthawddino Dhammaguttika bhik- 

khuchajdta, khalu imi duwi. 
JcUd Sabbatthawddihi Kassapiyd tato pana : Jdtd Sankantikd 

bhikkhu Suttawddan tato pana» 
Thirawddina sahati honti dwddasamipicha : pubbi wuttd chha^ 

wdddcha iti afthdrasdkhUd, 
Sattarasdpi dutiyi jdtd wassa s(Ui iti : a]^Ji^dchariyawdddtu tato 



. •^„» r 



oramajayisun. 

Himawatd, Udjagiriydf tathd Siddhattikdpieha : Pubbasiliya- 
bhikkhucha, tathd Aparasilikd, 

The fourth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, "the second convocation 
on religion,*' compoaed equally to delight and afflict righteous men. 



Chaf. V. 

The couTOCation which was held in the first instance by the principal 
theros, having Mahakaasapo for their chief, is called the « Theriya SangitL*' 

During the first century after the death of Buddbo^ there was but that 
one schism among the tberos. It was subsequent to that period that 
the other schisms among the preceptors took place. 

The whole of those sinful priests, in number ten thousand, who had 
been degraded by the tberos who had held the second convocation, origi- 
nated the schism among the preceptors called the Mahasangika heresy* 

Thereafter aroae the Gokulika and Ekabbyoharika schisms. 

From the Gokulika schismatics the Pannatti as well as the Bahulika 
and Chetiya heresies proceeded. Those priests, again, gave rise to the 
schisms of the Subbattha and the Dhammaguttika priesthood. These two 
(heresies) arose simultaniously. Subsequently, from the Subbattha schis- 
matics the Kassapo schism proceeded. Thereafter the Sankantika priest- 
hood gave rise to the Sutta schism. There were twelve then schisms ; 
together with six schisms formerly noticed, there were eighteen inveterate 
schisms. 

Thus, in the second century (after the death of Buddbo) there arose 
seventeen schisms. The rest of the schisms of preceptors were engendered 
subsequently : viz., Hemawata, Bajagiriya, as also SiddhAttika, in like 
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JFddariya. Chha e tehi Jambudipamhi bhtnnaJca: DhammU' 
ruchiyd, Sdgaliyd, Ldnkddipamhi bhinnaJcd, 

Achariyakulahh edo. 



Kdldsokassa puttdtu ahisundasa bhdtikd ; dwdwisatin tewassdni 

rajjan samanusdsiyun, 
Nawabhdtaro tato dsun^ kameniwa narddhipd tepi dwdwisa was- 

sdni rajljan samanusdsiyun, 
Moriydnan kattiydnan wansejdtan siridharan ** Chandaguttoti " 

pdjj!](^ttan Chdnakko brahmano tato, 
Nawaman Dkananandan tan ghdtetwd, chandakodhasd^ sakale 

Jambudipasmin rajje samabhisinchi so. 
So chatuttinsawansdni rdjd rqjfamaJcdrayL Tassd putto Bindu- 

sdro atihawisati kdrayi. 
Bindusdrasutd dsun satan ekocha wissutd: Asoko dsi tisantu 

p un riat^amahiddhiko. 
PFemdtike bhdfare no hantwd ekunakan satan; sakaie Jambu- 

dipasmin ekdrajjamapdpuni. 
Jinanibbdnato packchhd, pure tassdbhisekato, aifhdrasan wassa 

satan dwaydmewan wydniyan, 
Patwd chatuhi wassehi ekarajjantahdyasS, pure Pdialiputtasmin 

attdnamahhisechayi. 



manner (that of) the eastern Seliya, the western Seliya priesthood, and the 
Wadariya. These six secessions (from the true faitti) took place in 
Jambudipo ; the Dhammaruchiya and Sagaliya secessions in Lanka. 
The schismatic secessions of the preceptors, (concluded. J 



Kalasoko had ten sons : these brothers (conjointly) ruled the empire 
righteously, for twenty two years. Subsequently there were nine : Uiey 
also according to their seniority righteously reigned for twenty two years. 

Thereafter the brahman Chanako> in gratification of an implacable 
hatred borne towards the ninth surviving brother, called Dhana-nando, 
having put him to death, he installed in the sovereignty over the whole of 
Jambudipo^ a descendant of the dynasty of Moriyan sovereigns, endowed 
with illustrious and beneficent attributes, surnamed Chandagutto. He 
reigned thirty four years. 

His son Bindusaro reigned twenty eight years. The sons of Bindusaro 
were one hundred and one, the issue of (sixteen) different mothers. 

Among them, Asoko by his piety and supernatural wisdom, became all- 
powerful. He having put to death one hundred brothers, minus one, 
born of different mothers, reigned sole sovereign of all Jambudipo. 
Be it known, that from the period of the death of Buddho, and antecedent 
to his installation, two hundred and eighteen years had elapsed. In the 
fourth year of his accession to his sole sovereignty, this illustriously 
endowed ruler caused his own inauguration to be solemnized in the city of 
Pataliputto. At the instant of his inauguration, the establishment of his 
supremacy was (miraculously) proclaimed from yojana to yojana through, 
out the air above, and over the surface of the earth. 

The devos caused to bo brought daily eight mens* loads of water from 
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TassdbhUeke samaJcdlan aJcate bhumiffan tathd ; yqfani yqfani 

dnd nichchan patthata aku, 
AnotaHodaki Jcqji atihdnhun dine, dine, dewadewo akd tehi 

sanwibhagajanauacha. ^ ^ .7/^1 

Nagalatd dantakaiihan anhun Hitnawantato anekisan sahas- 

scinan, dewdiwa pahotiakan, 
Agadamalakanchiwa tathagadaharitakan: tdtowa ambapakkan- 

chawannagandharasuttaman. ^ ^ 

Pancha wanndniwattkdni hatthapunchanapatiakan pitancha, 

dibbapdnancha ChaddantadahatS marilt. 
Marantd nagare tasmin migasukarapakkhino dgantwana mahd- 

nasmin sayamewa maranticha. 
Gdwo tattha chardpetwd wqfamdnenti dipiyo ; kettawatthu taid- 

kadi pdlenti migasukard. 
Sumanan pupphapattakan asuttan, dibbamuppalan, wHepanan, 

anjanancha ndgd ndgawimdnato 
Sdliwdha sahassani nawutintu suwdpana ChkaddaMadahatoykwa 

dharinsu dine dine. ^ * ., ^ 

Te sdli nitthusakarane akhandetwdna tanduli akansu mustkd 

tehi bhaltan rqfakule ahu. 
Akansu satatan tassa madhuni madhu makkhikd : tathd kammdra* 
sdldsu achchhd kuid nipdtayun. 
Kurawikd sdkunikd tnanunnamadhurassard akansu tassd 

gantwdna ranno madhurawossikan, ^ 

Rdjdbhisitto sosoko kumdran Tissayawhayan kaniiihan san 

sodariyan uparaUebkisechayi. 

Dhamm daokdbhiseko niffhito. 

the lake Anotatto; from which (supplies) the devo of devos (the king; 
caused the people also to be provided. They also procured from the 
regions of Himawanto, «» nagalata " teeth-cleansers, sufficient for several 
thousand personsji From the same quarter the invaluable medicinal 
" malakan ;" the precious medicinal « baritakan ;" from the same regions 
the *« amba " fruit, superlatively excellent in its color and flavor. 

The devos procured (also cloths of five different colors), and cloths for 
hand towels of the color of gold, as well as the sacred beverage, from the 
waters of the Chadanta lake. The elk, wild hog, and winged game, 
slaughtered in that city (for the king's household), resorting to the royal 
kitchen, of their own accord, there expire. There, tigers having led forth 
herds of cattle to grazes reconduct them into their pens. Elk and wild 
hog watch over fields, gardens, tanks, &c. The nagas (brought) fine 
cloths of the color of the "sumana" flower, wove without seams, the 
heavenly " muppalan " flower, also ointment for the body, and medicinal 
drugs from the naga wilderness. Parrots brought nine hundred thousand 
loads of hill paddy, daily from the marshes of Chadanta. Mic^ busking 
that hill paddy without breaking it, converted it into rice. Therefirom the 
rice dressed for the royal household was prepared. For him, (the king) 
bees constantly deposited honey. In like manner in his arsenals, brars 
worked with hammers; and singing birds of delightful melody, repairing 
to the monarch, sang sweet strains. 

The inaugurated sovereign Asoko, then installed his full younger 
brother, prince Tisso, in the dignity of sub-king. 

The installation of Dharmasoko, fcondudsd^J 
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Pitd saifhi sahtusdni hrdhmani brdhmapakkhike hhojtti ; s6pi 

tkyiwa tini wassdni bhojayu 
Dtswanupasamd tisan Asoko pariwisant wicheyyaddnan datsari' 

tu amachchi sanniyojiya 
Andpayitwd mabimd ndnd pdsaddhikt wisun wimansitwd, nisaj' 

Jdyabhqjdpetwd wisajfayi, 
Kdtl wdtdyanagato santan rachchhdya tan yatin Nigrodhasdma' 

niran so dhwdchittampasddayi 
Bindusdrassa puttdnan sabbesanjefthabhdtuno Sumanassa kumd- 

rassa putto sohi kumdrako. 
Asoko pitard dinnan rqjgamMJijMyanhi so hitwd^ gato Puppha- 

puran^ Bindusdri gildnake, 
Katwd puran sakdyiUtan, mate pitari bhdtaran, ghdtetwd jefia- 

kan rajjan aggahesi pure ware. 
Sumdnassa kumdrassa dewi tan ndmikd gdtd gabbkini nikkha- 

mitwdna pdchina dwdrato bahi, 
Chanddlagdmamagamd tattha Nigrodhadewatd tamdiapiya nd- 

mena, mdpetwd gharakan add, 
Tadahlwacha nan puttan wijdyitwd, sutassa sd ** Nigrodhdti ** 

dkd ndtnan dewatdnuggahd gatd. 
Diswd tan jetihachanddld attano sdmininwiya mannantu tan 

upatthdsi satta wassdni sddhukan. 



The father (of Asoko) being of the brahmanical fSadth, maintained 
(bestowing daily alms) sixty thousand brahmans. He himself in like 
manner bestowed them for three years. 

Asoko noticing from the upper pavilion of his palaoe the despicable 
proceedings of these persons, enjoined his ministers to bestow alms with 
greater discrimination. This wise (monarch) caused to be brought to him 
the ministers of all religions separately ; and having seated them, and 
discussed their tenets, and given them alms, allowed them to depart. 
At a moment when he was enjoying the breeze in his upstair pavilion, 
observing the samanero Nigrodho passing the palace square, he was 
delighted with his sanctified deportment. This royal youth was the son 
of prince Sumano, the eldest of all the sons of Bindusaro. 

Asoko on hearing that Bindusaro was on his death bed, left the 
kingdom of Ujjenia, which had been bestowed on him by his fitther, and 
proceeded to Pupphapura. As soon as his sire expired, seizing the 
capital for himself, and putting to death his eldest brother (Sumano) in 
that celebrated city, he usurped the sovereignty. 

The consort of prince Sumano, bearing the same name, who was then 
pregnant, proceeding out of the western gate, departed ; and repaired to a 
village of chandalas (outcastes.) There, the deweta Nigrodho addressed 
h^ by name ; and having caused an habitation to spring up, conferred it 
on her. She who was thus protected by the deweta, giving birth on that 
very day to her son, bestowed on the child the name ^^ Nigrodho.** The 
chief of the chandalas seeing her (in this condition) and venerating her 
as his own mistress, served her fiuthftdly seven years. 

The there Maha Waruno seeing this infant bom with the attributes 
requisite for the sanctification of " arahat,'* applied to the mother for him, 
and ordained him a priest. In the act of shaving his head (for admission 
into the priesthood) he attained arahathood. Thereafter while on hi$ 

B 
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Tan Mahdwarunatthiro tadddiswd kumdrakan upanissaya sam- 

pannan arahd puchchhi mdtaran* 
Pahhdjtii khuraggi, s6 arahattamapdpuni dassand ydpagach- 

chhanto so tato mdtu diwiyd, 
Dhakkhininacha dwdrina puwisitwd puruttaman^ tan gdmagami 

tnaggina ydti rdia^gani tadd, 
Santdya iriydyasmin pasidiya mahtpati, pubbi wasanniwdsina 

peman tasmin ajdyathd. 
Pubbi kiratayd dsunbhdtaro madhuwdnijd ; ek6 madhun ehik" 

kindti, dkaranti madhun duwL 
Eko pachchikasambaddho wanarogdturo ahu, atirio pachcheka' 

sambuddho tadaithan madhuatthiko, 
Pindachdrikawattena nagaran pdwisi tadd, titthan Jalatthan 

' gachchhanti ekdchtfitamaddasa. 
PucKchhitwdmadhukdinattan natwd, hatthina ddisi, "es6 madhu- 

panOt bhante, tdttha gachchhdtimabbntwL** 
Tattha pattassa buddhassa wanijo so pasddawd wUsandayanto 

mukhato pattapuran madhun add, 
Punnancha, uppatantancha, patitancha mahitali, diswa madhun 

pasanno so ewan panidaht tadd. 
**Jambudipeekarajjan ddnendnina hotu me, dkdse yojani dnd 

bhumiyan yfjaniticha^^" 
Bhdtari dgati aha ** edisassa madhun adan ; anumodatha tumhe 

tan tumhdkancha yathd madhun^** 



way to Bee his princess-mother, entering the capital by the southern gate, 
at the moment he was passing through tiie palace square on his road to the 
village (of outcastes), the sovereign struck with the extreme propriety of 
his deportment, as if he had been previously intimate with him, an 
affection arose in his breast towards him. 

In a former existence there were three brothers, dealers in honey ; one 
was the seller, two were the providers. There was also a pachche buddho 
who was afflicted with sores. Another pachche buddho on his account, 
was solicitous of procuring some honey. In his sacerdotal character, 
begging his subsistence for the day, he entered the dty (of BaranesL) At 
that moment, a young woman, who was proceeding to fetch water, at the 
watering place of the city, observed him. Having made inquiry, and 
ascertained that he was solicitous of getting some honey, she said, points 
ing out tiie direction with her hand, ^^Lord, there is a honey bazar, 
repair thither.'' The dealer well pleased, filled tiie begging d^ of the 
pachche buddho, who presented himself there, with honey to overflowing. 
Observing the filling, the overflowing, and the streaming on the ground 
of the honey, he (the dealer) then formed the following wishes : ^^ By the 
virtue of this offering, may I establish an undivided dominion over 
Jambudipo : my authority (being recognised) from yojana to yojana 
through the air and over the earth."' To the brothers, who (subsequently) 
arrived, he thus spoke : ^^ To such a personage (describing him) I have 
made offerings of honey. According to your shares in that honey, 
participate ye in the benefits." The eldest brother incensed, thus 
replied : '' Surely he must be an outcaste ; at all times the outcastes 
wear yellow cloths." The second said : ** Send that pachche buddho to 
the farther side of the ocean." (Subsequently) having listened to the 
youngest brother's discourse on the benefits derived from offerings, they 
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Jefiho dha atufiho so ** clum^idlo nuna sosiyd niwdsentihi ehan- 

d(Ud kdsdydni sadd itu** 
Majjho ** pachchekabuddhan tan hhipa pdrannawi ** Hi : pattidd- 

nan wacko tassa sutwd tichdnumodiyun. 
Apandiluikd sdtu dewiUan tasta patthayan adissaindna sandhi- 

cha rupan atimanoraman^ 
Atokb madhudo; Sandhimittd dewitu chetikd; chanddlawddi 

Nigrodho ; Tissoso pdrawddiko, 
Chanddlawddi chanddlagdme daiyatotu, so patthisi mokkhan, 

mokkhancha satta wassdwa pdpuni. 
Niwitfhapemd tasftUnso rdjdtiturito, tato pakkosdpesi tan, sdtu 

santiwutti updgami^ 
**Nisida,tdta,anuruped8anetdha "bh^pati: adiswd bhikkhu- 

manfjan s6 sihdsanamupdgami^ 
Tasmin pallankamdyanti rdjaiti wichintayi **addhdyan sdmani- 

ro mi ghari hessati sdmiko,"' 
Alambitwd kdran rafit^o s6 vaUankan samdruhU nisidi rdjapal- 

lanki sitachchhattassa heffhato, 
Diswd tathdnisannan tan As6k6 so mahipati, sambhdwetwdnagw 

nato tuithdtiwa taddahu, 
Attanopaiiyattinakhajjabhojjena tappiya, sambuddhdbka&itan 

dhamman sdmaniranapuchchhi tan, 
Tassappamddawaggan so sdmanero abhdsatha, tan sutwd bhumi- 

pdlo s6pasann6 JinasdsanL 



also accepted the promised blessings. She who had pointed out the 
honey dealer's bazar, formed the wish of becoming his (the honey 
dealer''8) head queen (in his character of sovereign), and that she should 
be endowed with a form so exquisitely moulded, that the joints of her 
limbs should be ("asandhi"*) imperceptibly united. (Accordingly) the 
donor of the honey became Asoko. The young woman became the 
queen Sandhimitta. He who blasphemously called him (the pachche 
buddho) " an outcaste," became Nigrodho. The one who wished him 
transported, became Tisso (Dewananpiatisso). From whatever circum- 
stance (it had been the fate of) the outcaste blasphemer to have been 
bom in a village of outcastes, he nevertheless formed the wish to attain 
"mokkha,** and accordingly in the seventh year of his age, acquired 
^ mokkha*' (by the sanctification of arahat.) 

The said monarch (Asoko) highly delighted, and conceiving the 
greatest esteem for him (Nigrodho), thereupon caused him to be called 
in. He approached with decx)rou8 self-possession. The sovereign 
said to him, ^ My child place thyself on any seat suited to thee.'' He 
seeing no other priest (present) proceeded towards the royal throne. 

While he was in the act of approaching the royal throne, the king 
thus thought : *^ This samanero will this very day become the master of 
my palace.*' Leaning on the arm of the sovereign, he ascended and 
seated himself on the royal throne, under the white canopy (of dominion.) 
The ruler Asoko, gazing on the personage who had thus taken his seat, 
influenced by the merits of his own piety, he thereupon became exceed- 
ingly rejoiced. Having refreshed him with food and beverage which had 
been prepared for himself, he interrogated the said samanero on the 
doctrines propounded by Buddho. The samanero explained to him th« 
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**Atthate nichcha bfuUtdni dammi tdtdti" aha tan ** upajjhdyassd 

mi rdjjd tdni dammitV dha so. 
Puna affhasu dinnesu idnaddehariyassa s6,punaatthaiu dinnisu 

hhikkhuianghasia tdnadd. 
Puna affhasu dinnisu adhiwdsisi buddhimd, Dwattinsa hhikkhu 

dddya dutiyi diwasi ffato, 
Sahatthdiappitd ran ft d dhamman disiya bhupatin saranisucha 

silisu fhapisicha tnahdianan. 

A iggrodhas dman iradtusanan. 



Tato rdjd pasanno s6 digunina dini dint bhikkhu satthi sahassd' 

ni anupubbinupaiffiahi, 
TitthiydnaA sahassdnan nikkaddhifwdna saffhi so, saffhi bhikku 

sahassdni ghari nichchamabhojayi, 
Saffhi bhikkhu sahassani bhojetun turitohi s6, patiydddpayitwd- 



na khajjabhojjan mahdrahan ; 

idna nagaran, ganfwd sangf 
netwdna, bhojetwd, datwd sdmaneikan bahun ; 



Bhusdpetwdna nagaran, ganfwd sanghan nimantiya^ gharan 



**SaHhdrd disitodhammo kittakoti"" apuchchhatha, wydkdsi Mog- 

galiputto Tissatthiro tadassanan, 
Sutwdna ehaturdsiti dhammakkhandhdni ; sobruwi **puj€mi 

tihan pachchikan wihdrindti '*bhupati, 

'^ appamadawaggo" (section on non-procrastination.) The sovereign 
having heard the same, he was delighted with the religion of the 
vanquisher. He said unto him : " Beloved, I will constantly provide for 
you food for eight." "Sire," he replied, "that food I present to the 
superior priest who ordained me.'* On another eight portions of rice 
being provided, he gave them to his superior who had instructed him. 
On the next eight portions being provided, he gave them to the priest- 
hood. On the next eight portions being provided, the piously wise 
(Nigrodho) accepted them himself. 

He who was thus maintained by the king having propounded the 
doctrines of the faith to the monarch, established the sovereign and the 
people in those tenets, and the grace to observe the same. 

The history of Nigrodho, concluded. 

Thereafter, this king, increasing the number from day to day, gave 
alms to sixty thousand buddhist priests, as formerly (to the brahman 
priests.^ Having dismissed the sixty thousand heretics, he constantly 
maintamed in his palace sixty thousand buddhist priests. He being 
desirous that the sixty thousand priests should (on a certain occasion) be 
served without delay, having prepared costly food and beverage, and 
having caused the city to be decorated, proceeded thither ; invited the 
priesthood, conducted them to the palace, feasted them, and presenting 
them with many priestly offerings, he thus inquired : " What is the 
doctrine propounded by the divine teacher?" Thereupon, the there 
Tisso, son of Moggali, entered into that explanation. Having learned 
that there were eighty four thousand discourses on the tenets of that 
doctrine, " I will dedicate," exclaimed the monarch, " a wiharo to each." 
Then bestowing ninety six thousand kotis of treasure on eighty four 
thousand towns in Jambudipo, at those places he caused the construction 
of temples to be commenced by the (local) rajahs ; he himself imdertook 
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Daiwd tadd ehhannawuti dhanakoiin tnahipati purisu chaturasiti 

sahassesu mahitali, 
TaUha tatthiwa rdjuhi wihdri drabhdpayi: sayan Asokdrdman- 

tu kdrdpetun samdrabhi. 
RakinaUaya Ni^odhagUdndnanii sdsane pacKchtkan iotasahas' 

son so ad dp est, dine dini, 
Dhanina buddhadiAnina ihupapt^a antkadhd anikisu wihdresu 

anike akarun sadd. 
Dhanina dhammadinnina pachehayi ehaturo ware dhammadha- 

rdnan bhikkhunan upanisun sadd nard, 
Anotattodakdjtsun sanghassa ehaturo add, ti pitakdnanthirdnan 

safthiyikan dine dine, 
Ekan Asandhimittdya dkwiydtu addpayi; sayanpana duweyewa 

paribunii mahipati. 
Satfhi bhikkhu sahassdnan daniakatfhan dine dini, eolasitthi sa* 

hassdnan add ndgalatdwhayan* 
Atheka diwasanrdfdehatusambuddhadaisanankappdyukan Ma* 

hdkdlandgar(§an mahiddhikan, 
Sunitwdna ; tamdnetun sonnasankhalibandhanan pesayitwd, 

tamdnetwdt setachchhattassa hetihato, 
PaUankamhi nisidetwd; ndndpupphihi pujiya ; solasittht sahas- 

sihi pariwdriya, abrawi, 
" Saddhammachakkawatiissa sabbarinussa mahieino rupan anan- 

taridnassa dassehi mama bho'* iti. 

the erection of the Asokarama (in Pupphapura). He bestowed daily, 
&om his regard for the religion, a lac separately to the " ratanattya,'* to 
Nigrodho, and to infirm priests. 

From the offerings made on account of Buddho, in various ways, in 
various cities, various festivals were constantly celebrated in honor of 
" thupas." 

From the offerings made on accoimt of the religion, the populace 
constantly bestowed the four prescribed ofierings on the priests, the 
repositories of true religion. 

From the* loads of water brought from the lake Anotatto, he bestowed 
daily four to the priesthood generally. One to the sixty accomplished 
maintainers of the ^^ tripitika," one to the queen Sandhimitta. The 
great monarch reserved for his own consumption, two. 

To the sixty thousand priests, and sixteen thousand females of the 
palace, he gave the teeth-deansers called *^ nagaJata." 

On a certain day, having by inquiry ascertained that the supematurally 
gifted Mahakalo, naga king, whose age extended to a kappo, had seen the 
four Buddhos (of this kappo) ; for the purpose of bringing him, having 
sent a golden chain and having brought him^ he placed him under the 
white canopy of dominion, seated on the royal throne. Making to him 
many flower-ofFerings, and surroimded by the sixteen thousand women of 
the palace, he thus addressed him : ^' Beloved, exhibit to me the person 
of the omniscient being of infinite wisdom, the chakkawatti of the doctrine, 
the maha-irsi/* The naga king caused to appear a most enchanting 
image of Buddho, gifted with the thirty attributes of personal beauty, and 
resplendent with the eighty charms of corporeal perfection, surrounded 
by the halo of glory, and surmounted by the lambent flame of sanctity. 

Gazing on this (apparition), overjoyed and astonished, he made offer- 
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Dwattinsa lakkhanupetan^ asiti byenjanujfalan, bydmappabhd^ 

parikkhittan, kitumdidht sobhitan. 
Nimmdyi ndga r(j§d $6 buddharupan mandharan. Tan diswdti 

pasddassa wimhavassacha pujitd' 
"Etina nimmitan rupan idUan^ kidUaH nukh6 Tathdgataua 

rupanti" dsi pitunnatunnatd. 
Akkhi pufanti sanndian tan sattdhan nirantaran mahdmahan 



mahdrdfd kdrdpesi tnahiddhikd. 
Ewammahdnubhdwocha saddhdehdti mahipati thirocha Moggaii* 
putto diffhapubbi wasihitL 

Sdsanappawisd niithitd. 

Dutiyi sangahi third pekkhatUdndgatanhi te sdsanopaddawan 

tassa ranno kdlamni addasun, 
Pekkhantd seScaii loki tadupaddatoaghdtikan TUsabrdhmdna- 

maddakkhun achiraiih dyi jiwitan ; 
Te tan samupasankamma aydckinsu mahdmatin nutnussisu papaj" 

jitwd tadHpaddawaghdiakan. 
Addpatiiian tUan s6 sdsanuJf6tanatthiko. Siggawan, Chania^ 

wajflncha awdchun dahari yati. 
'* Aifhdrasddhikd wassa satd upari hessdti upaddawd sdsanassa - 

nasambkossdma tan mayan. 
**Iman tumhddhikaranan nopaganchhittha bhikkhawo dandakam^ 

md rahd tasmd daT^dakammamidanhi wo* 



ingB thereto, and exclaimed, " Such is the image created by this person- 
age : what must not the image have been of the deity himself of happy 
advent P (meditating thus) his joy became greater and greater. 

The illustrious and powerful monarch (Asoko) then caused a great 
festival to be solemnized for seven successive days, known as the festival 
of " sight offering,*' (the miraculous figure of Buddho being visible during 
that period). 

Thus it was foreseen by the priests of old (who had held the second 
convocation on religion) that this sovereign would be superlatively 
endowed, and of great faith ; and that the son of Moggali would become 
a thero. 

The conversion (of Asoko) to the religion (of Buddho) (concluded*) 



The theros who held the second convocation, meditating on the events 
of futurity, foresaw that a calamity would befal their religion during the 
reign of this sovereign. Searching the whole world for lum who would 
subdue this calamity, they perceived that it was the long-lived Tisso, the 
brahman (of the Brahma loka world). Repairing to him, they suppli- 
cated of the great sage to be bom among men for the removal of this 
calamity. He, willing to be made the instrument for the glorification of 
religion, gave his consent unto them. These ministers of religion then 
thus addressed Siggavo and Chandavo, two adult priests : " In eighteen 
plus one hundred years hence, a calamity will befal our religion, which 
we shall not ourselves witness. Ye (though) priests failed to attend on 
the occasion (of holding the second convocation on religion :) on that 
account it is meet to award penalties unto you. Let this be your 
penance. The brahman Tisso, a great sage, for the glorification of 
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** Sdsanufjotanatthdya Tissahrahmd mahdmati Moggallabrdhma- 

naghare patisandhin gahessati. 
** Kdlena tutnhisu ttan pahhajitu kumdraJcan eko ; sambuddha" 

wachanan ugganhdpetu sddhuJcan** 
Ahu Updli thirassa therasaddhiwihdriM, Ddsdko ; Sondko tassd ; 

dwi te saddhiwihdrikd. 
Ah& fFisdliyan pubhi DdsaJcondma sotthiko tisissa saia J^ifho s6 

wasan dchariyantike, 
Dwddcusa wcusiJcdyewa wedapdragato charan, s<tsiss6 fFdlikdrd' 

me wasantan katasangahan, 
Updlithiram passitwd nisiditwd tadantiki,wedisu ganfhiffhdnd' 

ni puchchhi so tdni wydkari, 
** Sabbadhammdnapatito Ikadhammohi, mdnawa, sabbadhammd 

otaranti ekadhammohi ktnu&oC' t 
Ichchdka ndman sandhdya thiro Mdnawakotu s6 nanrjtdsi, Puch • 

chhi '*k6mant6*'f '*Buddhamant6tV* bhdsito. 
** Dihiti" dha, so dha, "dima no wisadhdrind,** Gurun dpuchhi 

mantatthan, mdtaran pitaran tathd* 
Mdnavodnan satihisatihi thirassa santike pabbajitwdna kdlina 

upasampajja mdnawd, 
Khindsawasahassdn so Ddsakattherajefihakan UpSi thiro wd* 

chisi sakalan piiakattayan. 



our religion, will be conceived in a certain womb in the house of the 
brahman Moggali. At the proper age, one of you must initiate that 
noble youth into the priesthood. (The other) must fully instruct him 
in the doctrines of the supreme Buddho/* 

The there Dasako, was the disciple of Upali (the disciple of Buddho 
himself). Sonako was his disciple. The aforesaid two priests (Siggavo and 
Chandavo) were his disciples. 

In aforetime (at the termination of the first convocation on religion) 
in Wisali a brahman of the tribe of Sotthi, named Dasako, the superior 
of three hundred pupils, dwelt with his preceptor. In the twelfth year 
of his age, having achieved the knowledge of the " vehedo,'* and while he 
was making his pilgrimage attended by his own pupils, he met with the 
thero Upali who haid held the first convocation, sojourning at the temple 
Walukaramo (in Wisali.) Taking up his residence near him, he 
examined him on the abstruse passages of the ^^ vehedo." He (Upali) 
explained those passages. 

The thero, with a certain object in view, thus addressed him (the 
brahman :) " There is a branch of the doctrine superior to all other 
branches, which perfects the knowledge of the whole doctrine. What 
branch of the doctrine is it ?" 

The brahman was ignorant of it, and inquired, " What doctrine is it ?" 
He replied, " Buddho's doctrine." " Impart it to me," said the one. 
'^ Only to him who has been admitted into our order can I impart it," 
rejoined the other. 

Thereupon, returning to his native land, he applied for permission from 
his preceptor (to become a buddhist priest) in order that he might acquire 
a knowledge of that doctrine ; in like manner from his father and mother. 

This brahman, together with three hundred of his brahman followers, 
was admitted ■ into the buddhistical priesthood in the fraternity of that 
thero ■, and in due course was raised to the upasampada order. 
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Ganand witiwaUd ti sesdriya puthu^nd piUtlcdnugguhHdni s6hi 

therassa santiJci, 
Kdsisu SonaJco ndma saithawdhasuto ahu, giribbajan wanijfdya 

gate mdtd pituhi so, 
Agd ffiluwanan pancha dasawtuso kumdraJco mdnawd paneha^ 

panndsa pariwdriya tan gatd, 
Saganan Ddsakan iheraA tatthadiswdpatidiyat pubbttfian ydchi: 

so dha " tawdpuchchha gurun'*iti. 
Bhattattayamabhunjitwd SdnaJco so Jcumdrakdf mdtd pituhi kdret- 

wd pahbajjdnunnamdgato. 
Sadhin tehi kumdrehi Ddsakattherasantike, pabb^jja upa^ampqj^ 

ugganhi pitakattayan^ 
Khindsawasahassassa therasissaganassa so ahou piiakadhdrissa 

jeiihako Sonako yati. 
Ahosi Siggawo ndma pure Pdfalindmake paniiawdmachchat^ina' 

yo aiihdrasa samotu so. 
Pdsdfltsu wasantisu chhaladdha utusdtusu amachchaputtan ddd* 

ya Chandawajjin sahayakan, 
Purisdnan dasadhihi satihi pariwdrito, gantwdna Kukkufdrd^ 

man Sonakatthera maddasun ; 
Samdpatti samdpannan nisinnan sanwutindriyan wanditendkim 

pantan tan natwd sanghamapuchchhi tan* 
*' Samdpatti samdpannd nmapantitif '* dha ti, "kathannHiwuiiha- 

hantiti wufid** dhansu bhikkhawo. 



The thero Upali propounded the whole " pitakattaya ** to his thousand 
pupils, who had subdued in themselves the dominion of sin, of whom 
Dasako was the senior. 

The other priests of the fraternity of the said thero, who had not 
attained the sanctification of arahat (which comprised inspiration), and 
were incapable of acquiring a knowledge of the "pitaka," were in- 
numerable. 

In the land of Kasi, there was a caravan chiefs son, by name Sonako, 
who came to the mountain-girt, city (Rajagaha) on trade, together 
with his parents, attended by a retinue of fifty five brahmanical devotees 
who had accompanied him thither. This chief of fifteen years of age 
repaired to Weluwana wihare. Becoming acquainted there with the thero 
Dasako as well as with his disciples, overjoyed, he solicited to-be admitted in- 
to the priesthood. He replied thus : " Ask thy superiors (first.") The young 
chieftain Sonako, having fasted for three days, and obtained the consent of 
his parents to enter into the priesthood, returned. Together with these 
noble companions, becoming a priest, then an upasampada," in the 
fatemity of the thero Dasako, he acquire a knowledge of " pitakattaya.'* 

This Sonako became the superior of a firatemity of a thousand theros, 
who had overcome the dominion of sin, and acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the "pitakattaya." 

In the city of Patili, there was one Siggavo aged eighteen years, the son 
of the minister Siriwadho, highly gifted with wisdom. He had three 
palaces for his residences, adapted for all the seasons of the six irtus. 
Bringing with him his friend Chandawajji, the son of a minister, and 
attended by a retinue of five hundred men, having repaired to Kukkuta- 
rama wihare, they saw there the thero Sonako, seated absorbed in 
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** Pakkdiandya SaMutsa, sanghapakkoiandyaeha, yathdkdh^ 

parichelAiddf dyuJckhaya wasinacha, 
•• fFutihahafUlti,** watwdna; tisan dmodpanmayak pdhhuA 

sanghawachana ; wuffhdya satahinaga, 
Kumdr6puehckhi*'hin,bhanti,ndlap%tthdt%!'* dhaso, **bhunjim' 

habhunji tabhantir " ^a ; bhojitha nd **^ apt. 
Aha *'amhddt$ijdUsakl'd bhqfayiiun'" iti.- mdtd pitu anunriBya 

so kumdrdtka Siggawo. 
Chandawajjitcha tipancha saidni purisdpicha pabbajitwdpasam" 

pafja iSonatthirassa santiki. 
Upqjfhiyantiki yiwa ii duwipifakattayan uggahitwdtta kSlinu 

chhahibhiniian pdpuninsucha^ 
NaUod Titsassa paiisandhin ; tat6 pabhuti Siggawd third sdsat- 

tawaudni tari gharan upasankami, 
**OaehchhiUi** wachanamattampi sattawassdni ndlabhi: aiattha 

affhami was$€ "gaehchhdii *'tvachafM7i **tahin,*^ 
Tan nikkhamanianpawiuinto diswd Moggalibrdhmand '* kinchin 

laddhaA ghare noti f ** puchchhi : *' dmdti ** s6brawi 
GharaA ganiwdna ouehchhitwd dutiyi diwasi, tat6 musdwddina 

niggannihi thiran gharamupdgataH, 
Thirassa waehanan sutwdt so pasannamano diJ6 attand pdkati* 

nassa nichchan bhikkhan pawattayit 

the *^ samapatti *' meditation, with the action of his senses suspended. 
Perceiving that he was silent while he bowed to him, he questioned 
the priests on this point. These priests replied, ^* Those absorbed in 
the samapatti meditation, do not speak.'' He then asked of these 
informants, " Under what circumstances does he rise (from his meditation?) 
Replying, '*He rises at the call of the divine teacher: at the call of 
the priesthood : at the termination of the period previously resolved on : 
at the approach of death :'* and observing their predestined conversion, 
they (the priests) set forth the call of the priesthood. He (Sonako) rising, 
depaited from hence. The young chief addressing Sonako, asked : " Lord, 
why art thou silent F' " Because,'* replied he, ^^ I am partaking of that 
which I ought to partake." He thereupon rejoined, ^^ Administer the 
same to me." "When thou hast become one of us, it will be permitted 
thee to partake of it." Thereupon the chiefs Siggavo and Chandawajji 
and their retinue of five himdred, obtaining the consent of their parents, 
repaired to the fraternity of the thero Sonako, and being admitted 
into the priesthood became upasampada priests. These two, residing with 
the priest-superior who had ordained them, having acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the " pitakattaya," in due course attained the mastery of the 
six dex>artments of doctrinal knowledge. 

This thero Si^avo, perceiving (by inspiration) the conception of Tisso, 
during seven years from that date repaired (constantly for alms) to 
the dwelling in which (he the brahman was conceived.) For that period 
of seven years, even the word "begone" had not been addressed to 
him. In the eighth year, at length, he was told (by a slave girl) 
" Depart hence." 

The b/ahman Moggali, who was returning home, observing him depart- 
ing, inquired, "Hast thou received any thing at our house?" "Yes," 
he replied. Going to his house, and having ascertained (that nothing had 
been given;) on the second day, when the priest visited the dwelling 
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Kamenassa pasidinsu sabbepi gharamdnusd : bhejdphi dijo nich- 

chan nisiddpiya tan ghari. 
Rtcan kamena, gachchhantt kdli, solasawassikOt ahu, Tissakumd- 

ro ; sotiwidd dadhipdrago. 
Third kathdsamufthdnan kessatewanti tan ghari dsandni nadas* 

sesi thapetwd mdnawdsanan, 
Brahmaloka dgatattd suchikdmo ahosi so, tasmd «5 tassa paUan- 

kan wdsaitwd lagiyati. 
Anndsanan apassanto ihiti third safambhamo tassa tan dsanan 

tassa panridpisi gharejano. 
Diswd tatha nisinnan tan dgammdchariyantikd, kujjahitwd 

nawomd wdchan pharusdya udirayi. 
Thiro, ** mdnawa^ kin mantanjdndsiti f ^ tamabbrawi : tamiwa 

puchchhan thirassa pachchdrochisi mdnawo* 
Jdndmiti paiinnd te theri thiran apuchchhi so gantiffhdndni 

wedisu tO'Ssa thirotka wiydkari, 
Gahaffhoyiwa thiro so widapdragat6 ahu, nabbydkareyya kin 

tassa pahhinna paiisambhido. 
" Yassa chittan upajjatii naniriyijhati: tassa chittan nirujfhassati, 

Huppajjissati : yassawdpana chittan, 

nirujjhissati, nuppajjissati, nanirujjhati, ti.** 



he upbraided him for his falsehood. Having heard the thero's explana- 
tion, (that he only alluded to the slave's reproach, " Depart hence,") 
the brahman pleased thereat, gave alms to him constantly, from the meal 
prepared for himself. By degrees all the inmates of that house became 
attached to him. The brahman himself, having made him also an inmate 
of the house, constantly fed him. In this manner, time passed away, and 
the youth Tisso attained his twentieth year, and succeeded in traversing 
the ocean of the trivehedo (of the brah9ians.) 

The thero (knowing by inspiration) that a discussion would be produced 
thereby, (by a miracle) rendered all the seats in the house invisible, 
reserving only the carpet of this young brahman devotee. 

As he had descended from the brahma loka world he was scrupulously 
rigid in preserving his personal purity. On this account he (always) 
folding his carpet, hung it up. Not finding any other seat, while the thero 
was standing, the people in the house in great confusion, spread for 
him that carpet of his. The young brahman, on returning from his 
preceptor, seeing him so seated, enraged, addressed him in opprobrious 
language. 

The thero replied, "Young brahman, what knowledge dost thou 
possess?" The youth instantly retorted the same question on the 
thero. When the thero was in the act of replying, "I do possess 
knowledge," he interrogated the said thero on the abstruse passages of the 
" vehedos." The thero instantly explained them. 

This thero was thus, even while sojourning in the domicile of a layman, 
accomplished in the " vehedos." Having attained the perfection of 
sacerdotal sanctity (in the buddhistical creed) why should he not be able 
to explain them ? 

"An idea is conceived in the mind of some (rahat saint) which does not 
vanish from it: (nevertheles!*) the idea of that individual will vanish 
(on his attaining niJibuti), and will not be regenerated. Again, the 
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Tan chitta yamaki puchchhi, puchchhi, third wisdrado, andha- 

Jcdrowiya ahu, tassa so tamawocha so. 
*'Bhikkhu konamamantoti f' '* buddhamarUoti" sobbruwi: •*(/«- 

hiti wuttif*' '*no wisadhdrino dammitan'^ iti, 
Mdld fituhi nunfidto mantatthdya sapabbajit kammaiihdnamadd 

th ero pabb djetw d yath d rahan. 
Bhdwanan anuyunjanto, achirina mahdmati sotdpatti phalan 

patto third (latwdna tan tathd. 

pesisi Chandawqnissa thirasantikamuggahan, 
Upasampaddyitwa tan kdie so Siggawo yati winayan uggahdpisi 

puna sisaddwayampicha. 
Tata so Tissa daharo drabhitwd wipassanan, chhalabhinno dhu, 

kdU thirabhdwaneha pdpuni, 
Atiwa pdkaio dsi chandowa suriyowa so ; k6 tassa wdchd manni, 

Sambhuddhassa wachdwiya f 

Moggali putta thirodayo niifhitOm 

Ekdhan upardjd so addakkhi migawan goto, kildn manti migi^ 

rantii diswa, itan wichintayi : 
"Migdpi iwan ktianti dranne tinagochard: nakilissanti kin 

bhikkhu sukhdhdrawihdrino f ** 
Attano ehintitan ranrio drochisi gharan gato: sarindpituntu 

sattdhan rdjjan tassa addsiy s6, 

idea of some other person shall vanish, shall not be regenerated, and yet it 
does not vanish." 

The thero of perfect self-possession called on the youth for the solution 
of this paradoxical question on the operations of the mind. He became, 
as it were, involved in perfect darkness, and inquired of him, " Priest, 
what parable is this?" He replied, "Buddho's parable." On his 
exclaiming, "Impart it to us;" he rejoined, "only to those do I impart 
it who have assumed our garb." Obtaining the permission of his parents, 
he entered into the priesthood for the sake of this parable. The 
thero having initiated him into the priesthood, he imposed on him, 
according to the orthodox rules, the task of duly qualifying himself. 

This superlatively gifted person having attained that qualification, 
in a short time arrived at the sanctification of "sotapatti." The thero 
having ascertained that fact, dispatched him, for the purpose of being 
instructed, to the thero Chandawajji. 

In due course, the priest Siggavo having made him an upasampada, 
taught him the "vinaya," subsequently the other two branches of religion. 
Thereafter the youth Tisso, attaining the "vipassanan" sanctification, 
acquired the mastery of the six branches of doctrinal knowledge, and 
ultimately he was elevated to a thero. He became as celebrated as 
the sun and moon. Who has heard his eloquence, without considering it 
the eloquence of the supreme Buddho himself! 

The matters concerning the thero Moggali (concluded.) 

The sub-king (Tisso) on a certain day, at an elk hunt, saw in a 
forest, a herd of elk sporting. Observing this, he thus meditated : 
"Elks, browsing in a forest, sport. Why should not priests lodged 
and fed comfortably in wihares, also amuse themselves.^" Returning 
home he imparted this reflection to the king, who conferred the sovereignty 
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**Jnubh6ti, iman rajjan^ sattdhaniu, kumdraJca : tatS tan gkdtay^ 

issdmi : "^ ichchdwonha tnahipati, 
Ahdti tamhi sattdhi '* twan Jcendsi ki$6 iti f ** *' maranassa bhaye- 

ndti ** wutU : rdjdha tan puna, 
** Sattd hdhan mariaanti twan naJdli : imi kantan kiliuantiyati, 

tdta, »add maranasannino ** 
Ichchiwan bhdtard' wutto, sdsanasmin pasidi so ; kdlina tniga- 

wan gantwd theran addakkhi saniiatan, 
Niuinnan rukkhamulasmin so Mahddhatnmarakkhitan, sdlasd- 

khdya ndgena w^dntamandsawan, 
**Ayan third wiydhamp % pabbajja Jinasdsane, wiharissankadd 

ranne f ** iti chintayi mdnawo. 
Third tassa pasddatthdn. uppamitwd wihdyasd, gantwd Asdkd- 

rdmassa pokkharanrio jdi ihito ; 
Akdsi ihapayitwdna chiwardniwardni so, ogdhitwd pokkharanin 

gattdni parisinchatha. 
Tan iddhin upar(\jd s6 diswdtiwa pasidiya " ajjiwa pabbqfis- 

santi ** buddhimdkdti buddhimd. 
Upasankamitwd rqfdnan pabbajjan ydchi sddaro, Niwdritu ma- 

sakkonto* tamdddya tnahipati, 
Mahatd pariwdrina wihdramagamd sayan: pabbaji so Mahd- 

dhammarakkhitatth irasantiK i, 

on him for seven days to solve this question,— addressing him thus: 
"Prince, administer this empire for seven days : at the termination of that 
period I shall put thee to death." At the end of the seventh day, 
he inquired of him, " From what cause hast thou beccane so emaciated F* 
when he answered, " From the horror of death." The monarch thereupon 
rejoined, " My child, thou hast ceased to take recreation, saying to 
thyself,-~4n seven diays I shall be put to death.* These ministers 
of religion are incessantly meditating on death, how can they enter 
into frivolous diversions ?" 

He who had been thus addressed by his brother, became a convert, 
to that religion. After the lapse of some time, going to an elk hunt, 
he perceived seated at the foot of a tree, and &nned by an elephant 
with the bough of a sal tree, the there Mahadhammarakkhito, perfect 
in piety, having overcome the dominion of sin. The royal youth indulged 
in this reflection: "When shall I also, like unto this there, initiated into 
the priesthood, be a dweller in the forest F* 

Tlie there, to incline his heart (to the faith), spring^ aloft, and 
departing through the air, alighted on the surface of tifie tank of the 
Asokarama temple ; and causing his robes to remain poised in the air, he 
dived into the tank, and bathed his limbs. 

The superlatively wise sub-king upon seeing this miracle, overjoyed 
thereat, resolved within himself, "This very day will I be ordained 
a priest. Repairing to the king, the zealous convert supplicated for 
permission to become a priest. Unwilling to obstruct his wish, the 
■overeign, conducting him himself with a great concourse of attendants, 
•pxoeeeSoA, to the temple. He (the under^kmg) was ordained by the thero 
Mahadhammarakkhito. On the same occasion with himself, one hundred 
thousand persons (were ordained.) There is no ascertaining the number 
of thofe who became priests from nis example. 
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Saddhi^ tiniwa ehaiu saUmsakationi nardpicha, anu pabbajitd* 

nantu ^anandnan nawiJlfati* 
Bhdginiyyo narindtusa JggihrahmdiiwissutS ah6si rati^o dhitd* 

ya Sanghamittdya sdmikd, 
Tand tasia suUtekdpi Sumai^ ndmandmako ydchUwa sdpi rdja» 

nan upardjina pabbaji, 
Upurdjana pabbtmd toisdidkassa rd^ino ehatuthi dsi wanamhi 

nuih (^anahitodayai 
TaUhiwa uo€uampann6 sampanna upanissayd ghafento upardfd 

s6 ehhmabhiririd rahd ahu. 
fFikdri tisamdraddhi sabbi sabbupurisupi »ddhukan tiki wasMi 

niffhdpisun mandramL 
Thirasia IndaguUassa kanunddhitthdyakauatu iddkiydchdtu 

nittkdsi A^karamasawhayS, 
Jininm paribhuUUu fkanisuena^ tahin, tMn, ehitiydni akdrui 

ramaniydni bhupati. 
PurihiehaiurdsiU sakMsihi samantato, likhi ikdham dnituA 

wihdri niffhitd iti. 
Likhi sutwd, mahdrdjdt mahdiiiiddhiwikkamb, kdtu, kdmo taki- 

nyiwa sabbd rdma mahdmakan^ 
PurcAhirin ehardpigi ** saUami diwasi il6 tabbdrdmamako kbiu 

sabbadisiiu ikadd : ** 
*' Ybfani ybjani deniu mahdddnan mahitalL Karontu gdmd^ 

rdmdnan maggdnaneha wibhiiuanan : ** 

The renowned Aggibrahma was the son-in-law of the king, being 
the husband of Sanghamitta the B0vereign''s dau^^ter. Her, and his 
son, prince Siunano, Imving obtained the sanction of the king, was ordained 
at the same time as the sub-king. 

It was in the fourth year of king Asoko's reign that, for the spiritual 
happiness of the people, the ordination of the sub-king took place. In the 
same year this sub-king, gifted with wisdom, bocame upasampada, and 
exertiitg himself by virtue of his former piety, became sanctified witii the 
six supreme attributes. 

All these indiYiduaU in dififerent towns, commencing the construction of 
splendid wihares, completed them in three years. By the merit of 
the there Indagutto, and of that of the undertakt^r of the work, the wihare 
called Asokaramo was also completed in that time. At the places at 
which the vanquisher of the five deadly sins bad worked the works of 
his mission, the sovereign caused splendid dagobas to be constructed. 
From eighty four thousand cities (of which Pupphapuia) was the centre, 
dispatches were broi^t on the same day, an nouncing that the wihares 
were completed. Having heard these dispatches read, the glorious, the 
superlatively gifted, the victorious, sovereign having resolved on having 
a great festival of offerings at all the temples at the same moment, caused 
to be published by beat of drums, through the capital^— "On the seventh 
day from hence, thronghout all the kingdoms in the empire, let there be a 
great festival of offerings held on the same daj . Throughout the empire, 
at the distance of each yojana, let there be grisat offerings bestowed. Let 
there be decorating of the roads to villages as -well as temples. In all the 
wihares, let almeigiving to the priesthood be kept up in every xeq>ect, 
as long as practicable, and liberally as means irill allow. 
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*■ fFxhdrh^icha sabbisu bhikkht$sanghassa sabbathB mahdddndni, 

wattentu yathd kdlan yathd balan*^ 
•* Dipamdld pupphamdld lank&richa, tahin, tahin, turiyihicha 

sabbihi upahdrun anikadhd,^ 
'* Up6sathang& ndddya sabbi dhamman sunantucha, p^jdwisisi 

nikicha karontu tadahupicha."* 
Sabbi, sabbattha, sabbatthd, yathd nantddhikdpicha pujd sam- 

pafiyd disun diwaloka man6rama, 
Tasmin dini mahdrdjd sabbdtankdrabhusito sahdrodhd iakdmach- 

cho, baloghapartwdritd, 
Agamdsi sakdrdman, bhindantdwiya midinin .* sanghamajjkamhi 

atihdsi, wanditwd sanghamuttaman, 
Tasmin samdgami dsun ami bhikkhu kotiyd ; ahisun sata sahas' 

san tisu khindsawd yati, 
Nawuti sata sahassdni ahu bhikkhuniyd tahin ; khinasawd hhik' 

khuniyd sahassan dsu tdsutu, 
Lokawiwaranan ndma pdiihiran akdnsu ti khindsawd pasddat- 

than Dhammdsokassa rdjind, 
Esds6k6ti ridyittha pure pdpina kammund, Dhammds6k6ti ridyit' 

tha pachchhd punfiina Kammund. 
Sammuddapariyantan s6 Jambudipan samantatd passi sabbi wi- 

hdricha ndnd pujdwibhusiti, 
Jtiwatuftho ti diswa sangan puchchhi nisidiya: "kassa, bhanti, 

parichchdgo mahdsugatasdsani f* 



At those places, decorated with festoons of lamps and garlands of 
flowers, in various ways, and joyous with every description of music, let a 
great procession be celebrated. And let all persons duly prepared by 
a life of righteousness, listen to the doctrines of the faith, and let innumer- 
able offerings be made on that day." 

Accordingly, in all places, all persons, in all respects, as if they were the 
felicitous Dewaloka heavens, each surpassing the other, bestowed offerings. 

On that day, the king, decorated with all the insignia of royalty, 
and surrounded by his ministers mounted on elephants and horses, with idl 
the pomp and power of state, proceeded, as if cleaving the earth, to 
the temple built by himself. Bowing down to the chief priest, he took up 
his station in the midst of the priesthood. 

In that congregation there were eighty kotis of priests. Among them 
there were one hundred thousand ministers of religion who had overcome 
the dominion of sin. There were also ninety lacs of priestesses, of whom 
a thousand priestesses had overcome the dominion of sin. These sanctified 
persons, for the piurpose of gratifying king Dhammasoko, performed 
a miracle for the manifestation to the world, of the truth of their religion. 

On account of his former sinful conduct (in having murdered his 
brothers), he was known by the name of Asoko. Subsequently, on 
account of his pious character, he was distinguished by the name of 
Dhammasoko. (By the power of a miracle), he saw all the wihares 
situated in every direction throughout the ocean-bound Jambudipo, 
resplendent with these offerings. Having thus beheld these wihares, 
exceedingly overjoyed, he inquired of the priesthood: "Lords! in the 
religion of the deity of felicitous advent, whose act of pious bounty has 
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ThM Maggaliputlo SO rar^rio pa{iri€ihan wiydkari: *^ dharamd' 

nipt Sugati natthichdgi tayd Mm6,** 
Tan sutwd wachanan bhiydtutiho rqfd, apuchchhi tan ** buddha^ 

sdganaddyddd hoti khd mddiso iti f 
ThMtu rdjaputtasta Mahindassupanissayan, tathtwa rdjadhitd- 

ya Sangnamittdya pekkhiya ; 
Sdsanassdbhiwuddhincka tan hetuTcamawekkhiya, pachchhd bhd* 

satha rdjanan so sdsanadhurandhard : 
Tddisopi mahdehdgi ddydko sdsanassatu pachchayaddyakochi- 

wa wuchchati manujadhipaC" 
Yotu puttan dhitaranwd pabbajjdpisi sdsane; so sdsdnassa 

day ado hotit no ddyako apt,*' 
Atha sdsanaddyddabhdwafnichchhan mahipati Mahindan San* 

ghamittancka thiti tattra apuchchhatha : 
** Pabbajissatha kin tdtd, pabbajjd mahati matd 9 '* pituno wacha* 

nan sutwd pitaran te abhdsiun* 
**AjlJewa pabbajiss6ma, sachi twan, dewa, ichchhasi; amhancha 

Idbhd tufiwanchapabbqjfdya bkawissati,'* 
Upardjassa pabbajjan kdiato pabhutihi, sdsdchdpi Aggibrahmas- 

sa, pabbajjd kata nichchnayd. 
Uparajjan Hiahindassa ddtukdmdpi bhupati, tatopi ailhikdydti 

pabbajjanyiwa rochayi. 
Piyanputian Mahindancha buddhirupabaloditan^ pabbajjdpisi 

samahan Sangamittancha dhitaran, 

been the greatest P' The thero, the son of Moggali, answered the 
soyereign^s inquiry : " Even in the life-time of the deity of happy advent 
a bene&ctor equal to thee did not exist/' Hearing this announcement, 
the king greatly pleased, again thus inquired of him : " Can a person cir- 
cumstanced as I am, become a relation of the religion of Buddho y The 
thero ' perceiving the perfection in piety of Mahindo the son, and of 
Sanghamitta the daughter, of the king, and foreseeing also that it would 
be a circumstance tending to the advancement of the &ith, this supporter 
of the cause of religion, thereupon thus addressed the monarch : '"'■ Ruler 
of men ! a greater donor and benefactor to the faith even than thou art, 
can be called only a benefieu!tor ; but he who causes a son or daughter to 
be ordained a minister of our religion, that person will become not a 
* benefactor,* but a * relation' of the feith. 

Thereupon, the sovereign desirous of becoming the " relation of the 
faith," thus inquired of Mahindo and Sanghamitta, who were present^ 
" My children, it is declared that admission into the priesthood is an act 
of great merit. What (do ye decide) will ye be ordained?" Hearing 
this appeal of their father, they thus addressed their parent : " Lord, if 
thou desirest it, this very day will we be ordained. The act of ordination 
is one profitable equally to us and to thee." Even from the period of the 
ordination of the sulhking and of the Aggibrahma, he and she had 
been desirous of entering the priesthood. The king who had resolved 
to confer the office of sub-king on Mahindo, attached still more import- 
ance to his admission into the priesthood. He with the utmost pomp 
celebrated the ordination of his beloved son Mahindo, distinguished by 
his vdsdom and his personal beauty, and of his daughter Sanghamitta. 
At that period this Mahindo, the delight of the monarch, was twenty. 
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Todd wisaii wass6 to Mahind6 riffanandalcdf Sm^gkamiHd rdja^ 

dhitd atihdra$asamd tad6, 
Tadahiwa ahfi ttuaa pabbajljd u»tuampadd; pabhajjd nkJchadd- 

naneha iassdcha tadahu ahu. 
Up0jjk6jf6 kum6ra»sa ahu Moggtdi samkitjfo ; pubb^kti Makd" 

diwathiro ; Majjhantikd pana 
Kammawdeha^ aka: tasmiii s6p€uamp0dmmandaiif arakaUaii 

Mahindo id pattd MpaiUambkida^ 
SanghamiMwupqghdyd Dhammapiddti winuta^ dehriya Ayu^ 

pdli, k(ui sdsi andsawd. 



Uhh(htdsanapajlf6td Lankddip6pakarin6 ehkaffhi watti piMa^ 
Mahd Mahindd wasiihi tiki dipappoiddakd, piiakattajfamuggan' 



Jinsu Dhammdsokassa ri^ind. 



hi upajfhdyassa ianiiki, 
Sd bhikkhuni ck&nddlkkha Makindo bhikkhusuriya Sambuddka- 

Mosandkdsan ti saddsohhayun tadd^ 
Puri PdftUiputtamhd wani wanaehard chara^f kuniakinnariyd 

saddhin sanwdsan kapvdyi kira, 
Tina sanwdMamanwdya «a puUi Janayi duwi ; Tisso JMhdiu, 

kaniifhotu Sumittondma ndmako, 
Mahdwaruna.thirassa kdli, pabba^atantikkt arahaUan pdpunin' 

SU9 chhalabhinnd gunan ubho. 
Pddi kitawisindsi putfhdjeiiho gawidand dha puifhd kaniiikena 

'* bhisajffa pasatan ghaUtn^"* 

and the royal daughter Sanghomitta was eighteen yeara old. His ordinar 
tion and (elevation to) the upaBampada took place on the same day. 
Her ordination and qualification (for upaaampada, not being eligible 
thereto at her age) also took place on the same day. The thero named 
Moggali, was the preceptor "upajjhayo" of the prince. The thero 
Mahadevo initiated him into the first order of priesthood. The thero 
Majjhantiko performed the " kammawadian.'* In that very hall of 
upasampada ordination, this Mahindo, who had attained the requisites for 
the priesthood, acquired the sanctification of *^ arahai** The priestess 
Dhammapati became the upajjhaya, and the priestess Ajnipali the 
instructress of Sanghamitta. In due course she oyercame the dominion of 
sin (by the attainment of arahat.) Both these illuminators of the 
religion were ordained in the sixth year of the reign of Dhammasoko, the 
bene£Eictor of Lanka. The great Mahindo, the Uluminator of this land, 
in three years learned from his preceptor the "" pitakattaya." 

As the moon and sun at all times illumine the firmament, so the 
priestess Sanghamitta and Mahindo shone forth the light of the religion of 
Buddho. 

Previously to this period, a certain pilgrim departing from Patiliputto, 
and while wandering in a wilderness, formed a connection with a young 
female kuntikinnarya (a fieibulous animal) By her connection, with him, 
she brounght forth two children, — ^the elder was called Tisso and the 
younger Sumitta In due course of time, these two having entered into 
the priesthood under the tuition of the thero Maha Waruno, and having 
acquired the six perfections of religious knowledge, attained the sanctifi- 
cation of '' arahaf Tisso Uie elder was suffBring firam an ulcer in his 
foot, occasioned by the puncture of a thorn. The younger having inqoir- 
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Rm^Qd niwidanan, ran/to gUdnapaehekayipieha sappi^ aHhari' 

eha eharanati paehehMbhattan pafilcKhipu 
"Pinff^dtfoehi ekarari sappin iabhasi iwan tamahara ** iekchSka 

Tissathiro $6 SumittaA ihiramutianuin. 
Pinddffa eharaian Una naladddhan ptuatan gkaia^f sappikum- 

bhasatindpi wiy^dhifdid asddhiyd, 
T^fUwanoiy^hini thM paitd dykkhayaMkan ^wadUwappaMd- 

dina nibbdtun mdntua^ akcL 
Akdsamhi nuidihod Hfo dkdiuwasina to, ya^druchin^ adhifihd^ 

ya sariran parinibbutd, 
Jdid sarird nikkhamma nimmansa^ ehhdrikan dhahi thirasia 

sakahn kdyari aifhikdniiu n6 dahu 
Suiwd nibbuUmHoMa Tistaihiraitat bhtipati agamdii^aktirdman 

Jan6gha pariwdritS, 
HaUhi kandhi ihU6 rdid idnafihindwarShayi kdretwd dhdiugak^ 

kdran tassa wiyddhim apuehehki tan> 
Tan *uiwd jdtaaanwigo puradwdrisu kdriya sudhdchiian pok* 

kharantn bhUqifdnancha pMua. 
**Pdp€si bhikkhwanghaisa bhuajfani dine dine, mdhotu bhikkhu^ 

sanghassa bhht^an dtdiabhan ** t^t. 
Sumiiiathiro nibbdyt chaAkamantdwa ehankami; patidi sdsa* 

netiwa tendpieha tnahdjanS, 

ed (what would alleviate him), he replied, " a palm-fhll of clarified butter, 
to be used as medicine;'^ but he (Tisso^ interdicted his want being made 
known to the king ; its being supplied from the allowances granted by the 
king to infirm priests ; or that for the sake of clarified butter, he should 
proceed in search of it (at an unorthodox time) in the afternoon. " If in 
thj (orthodox forenoon) pilgrimage to beg thy (daily) alms, thou shouldst 
reoeiTB some darified butter, that thou mayst bring/' Thus the exalted 
thero Tiaao instructed the thero Sumitto. A pahn-full of clarified butter 
not being procurable by him in his alms^pilgrunage, a disease was engen- 
dered wUdi could not be subdued by a hundred caldrons of clarified butter. 
By this very disease, the thero was brought to the close of his existence. 
Preaching to others on " non-procrastination,** he prepared his mind for 
*^nibbuti** Seated, poised in the air, pursuant to his own wish, he 
consumed his corporeal substance by the power of flames engendered 
within himself^ and attained " nibbutL** From the corpse of Uie thero 
flames issuing, it was converted into fleshless ashes ; but they did not 
consume any of the bones in the whole of his corpse. 

The sovereign hearing of the demise of this thero Tisso, attended by his 
royal retinue, repaired to the temple built by himself. The king causing 
these relics to be collected, and placing them on his state elephant, and 
having celebrated a festival of relics, he inquired of what malady he died. 
Having heard the particulars, from the affliction created in him, he 
caused to be constructed at (each of the four) gates of the dty, a 
reservoir made of white chunam, and filled it with medicinal beverage, 
saying, " Let there not be a scarcity of medicines, to be provided daily 
for the priesthood.** 

The tiiero Sumitto attained *^ nibbuti** while in the act of performing 
*' chankman,** (taking his walk of meditation) in the chankman halL The 
world at la^ in consequence of this event, became greatly devoted to 
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Kuntiputtd duwi third ti loktthiiakdrino nibbdj^ifuu Asokmt^a 

ratino wauamhi affhamL 
TiUopuihuH sanghana Idbhaliwamahd aku; paehM^ jman- 

ndchajandyasmdldhhan fmufdttayurL 
PahinMbhoMikkdrd titthiyd Idbkakdrand, sayankdsdyam dddya 

wtuintu sahabhikl'huhu 
Yaihd sakancha ti wddun buddkawdddti dipayun ; yuikd u^kan- 

cha kiriyan dkarinsu yathd ruehin. 
Tat6 MoggMi puttd s6 tkero thiraguj^ayd gduuuMudamup- 

pannan diswd tarn atikkhalan ; 
Taubpasamani kSan dighadaui awtkkhiya^ datwd Mahi^ida- 

tnerassa mahabhikkhuganansakaAf 
Uddhagangd^a ikdwa Ahdgangamhipubbati mhdn sattmoaudm 

wiwikamannbrukayan, 
Titthiydnan bahuttdcha, dubbaekattdcha,^ bhikkhawotimn kdtu^ 

nasakkhinsu dhammina patiMkdkoirian, 
Tiniwa Jambudipamki sabbdrdwUsu bMkkhawd tattm watsdni 

ndkansu updsathapawdranan* 
Tan iutwdna mahdrdjd Dhavmdsdko makdyiub ikan amachekan 

pesisi Asokardmamuttaman. 

the religion of Buddho. These two theros, descended from the kuntikin- 
narya, attained "nibbuti** in the eighth year of the reign of Asoko. 

Thenceforward, the advantages accruing to the priesthood were great 
By every possible means the devoted populace kept up these advantages. 

The heretics who had been deprived of the maintenance (formerly 
bestowed on them by the king), in order that they might obtain those 
advantages, assuming the yellow robes (without ordination), were living 
in the community of the priesthood. These persons, whenever (they set 
up) a doctrine of their own, they propounded it to be the doctrine of 
Buddho. If there was any aOt of their own (to be performed^ they per- 
formed it according to their own wishes (without refeience to tne orthodox 
rules). 

Thereupon, the thero, son of Moggali, of increasmg piety and faith, 
observing this dreadful excrescence on religion, like unto a boil, and having, 
by examining into futurity, ascertained by his profound foresight, the 
period at which the excision of this (excrescence would take place ;) 
transferring his fraternity of numerous disciples to the charge of the thero 
Mahindo, he sojourned for seven years in solitude, IndulJ^g in pious 
meditation, at the Ahoganga moimtain (beyond the Gkmges), towards the 
source of the river. 

In consequence of the numerical preponderance, and the schisms of 
these heretics, the buddhist priests were incapable of r^ulating their 
conduct according to the rules of the orthodox faith. From this very 
cause, in all the buddhistical temples in Jambudipo, the priests were inca- 
pable of observing the rites of " uposatho** and " pawaianan^' for a period 
of seven years, (as none but orthodox ministers could be admitted to those 
rites.) 

The superlatively-gifted great king Dhammaaoko, hearing of this 
(suspension of religious observances for seven years) dispatched a minister 
to the chief temple Asokorama, with these orders : *^ Having repair^ 
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"Ganiwddhikarmnan iian upasamma updsathantkdrihi bhikkhu" 

sanghina mamdrami tuwan t7t.** 
Gantwdna sannipdtetwd bhikkhusanghan sadummati **up6$athan 

karothdti ** sdwesi riyasasanan, 
'* Uposmthan tiUhiythi nakaroma mayan* iti; atvocha bhikkhu* 

sa^ho tan dmachchan mulhamdnasan, 
S6 machchd katipdydnan thirdnan pafipdtiyd achchhindi a$ind 

sisan ** kdrtmi nan uposathan** 
Riffabhdtd TissathM tan diswd kiriyan, lahun gantwdna tassa 

dsanni dsananhi nisidi so 
Thiran ditto d amachehd s6, gantwd raiiiio niwedayi sabban pa^ 

toattin. Tan sutwdtjdtaddho mahipati, 
Sighan gantwd. bhikkhusanghan puchehhi ubbiggamdnas6**ewan 

kattna kammina kassa pdpan siyd f *' iti» 
Tisan apanditd kichi "pdpan tnyihantu ;'* kichitu "ubhinnan- 

chdtu ; * dhansu " natthi tuyiharUi ** panditd, 
Tan sutwdna makdrajd " samattho atthi bhikkhuno, wimatin mi 

winodetwa, kdtun sdsdnapaggahan f *' 
"Atthi Mojgffatiputtd so Tissatthero^ rathesaha ! ** ichchdha san^ 

gh6 r(§anan rdjd tatthdsi sddaro* 
^isun hhikkhu sahassina chatuhi pariwdriti there, narasahassi- 

na amaehche chaturo tathd, 



thither, do thou, adjusting this matter, cause the ceremony of ^* upoeatho'' 
to be performed by the priesthood at my temple. 

This ignorant minister, having repaired thither and assembled the 
piiests, thus shouted out the commands of the sovereign : " Perform ye the 
ceremony of uposatho.'* The priesthood thus replied to the embicile 
minister : " We will not perform the ceremony of ' uposatho' with the 
heretics.'* The minister exclaiming, " I will have the * uposatho* per- 
formed, with his own sword he decapitated several of the theros in the 
order in which they sat. The there Tisso, the younger brother of the 
king, perceiving this proceeding, rushing close to him (the minister), 
placed himself on the seat (of the thero last slaughtered). The minister 
recognizing that thero, repairing (to the palace) reported the whole of the 
occurrence to the king. Hearing this event, the king, deeply afflicted, 
and in the utmost perturbation, instantly repairing (to the temple), 
inquired of the priesthood : ^^ By the deed thus done, on whom will the 
mn fall F* Among Uiem, a portion of the ill-informed declared, " The sin 
is thine :"" another portion announced, " Both of you :*' the well informed 
pronounced, " Unto Uiee there is none.'" 

This great king having heard these rconflicting) opinions (exclaimed), 
** Is there, or is there not, any priest of sufficient authority (among you) who 
alleviating my doubt, can restore me to the comforts of religion ?" The 
priesthood replied to the sovereign : ** O, warrior king I the thero Tisso, 
the son of Moggali, is such a person.'* The king instantly conceived a 
great veneration for him. On that very day, in order that the thero 
might be brought on his invitation, he dispatched four theros, each attend- 
ed by one thousand priests ; in like manner four ministers, each attended 
by a thousand followers. On the message being delivered by these 
persons, (the thero) did not accept the invitation. 
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Tadahiyiwa pesisi attano wachanina so thiran dnitumi ; tihi 

tathd wutte : andgamu 
Tan sutwd, puna, aiihaiiha, theri, machchicka pisayi, ujisun 

sahassa purist ; puhbiwiya andgami, 
Rdjd puchenhi **kathan third dgachchiya nul'hdf^* iti: bhikkhu 

dhansu thirassa tassdgamana kdranan : 
^^ffohi, bhante,* upatthafMho kdtun sdsanapaggahan * iti wutti,* 

fnahdrdfd, therd ihiti so ** t^i. 
Pundpi thiri machchicha rd^d stUasa solasi wisuA sahassa purisi 

tathd watwdna pisayi. 
** Thero fnahallakattipi ndrohissati ydnakan ; thiran gangdya 

ndwdya dnithdticha ** abbruwi. 
Oantwd titan tathd wdehun; so tan sutwdwa ufthahi ; ndwdya 

thiraA dnisun rdfd ; pachchuggami tahin, 
Jdnumattan jalan r^d gahetwd dakkhinan karan, ndwdya ota- 

rantassa thirassddd sagdrawo. 
Dakfhinan dakkiniyo s6 karan rannonukampako (QambitwdnU' 

kampdya third ndwdya otari. 
Rdjd thtran nayitwdna, uydnan Ratiwaddhanan thirassa pddi 

dhowitwd makkhetwdcha nisidiya. 
Satnattha bhdwan thirassa wimansantd mahipati **dafihukdm6 

aham, bhanti, paiihiranti,*" abruwi. 
^'Kinti f* wutti : '* mahikampan,** dha : tan punardha s6 " saka^ 

Idyikadisdya f*"** Tan kampan dafihumichehhasi f ** 

Hearing tlus result to the mission, he dispatched eight theros and eight 
ministers, each with a retinue of one thousand followers. As in the 
former instance, he again declined coming. The king inquired, ^^ What 
can the cause be that the thero does not come F* 'Die priests informed 
him what could procure the attendance of that thero, thus : " Illustrious 
monarch, on sending him this message, * Lord ! vouchsafe to extend thy 
aid to restore me to the faith,* the thero will come.** 

Again another time, the king adopting that very message, sent sixteen 
theros and sixteen ministers, each with a retinue of a tiiousand persons. 
He thus instructed (the mission) : ^ The thero on account of his great age 
will not be disposed to mount a conveyance ; do ye therefore transport the 
thero in a vessel by the river." They having repaired thither, delivered their 
message. He, in the very act of hearing the message, rose. They 
conveyed the thero in a vessel The king ^n his approach^ went out to 
meet him. The monarch (proceeding into the river) till the water 
reached his knees, with the profoundest respect offered the support of his 
right shoulder to the disembarking thero. The benevolent thero, worthy 
of every offering, out of compassion, accepting the proffered right arm <^ 
the sovereign, disembarked from the vessel. The king conducting the 
thero to the pleasure garden Ratiwaddhane, bathing his feet and anoint- 
ing them, caused him to be seated. The sovereign, with the view of 
trying the supernatural power of the thero, said to him : ** Lord, I am 
desirous of witnessing a miracle." On being asked what (miracle)? 
He replied, " an earthquake." He (the thero) again asked, ** the 
earthquake thou wishest to see, is it to be of the whole earth, or of a 
limited space ? Inquiring which is the most miraculous, and learning that 
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**K6 dulckatdti f ** puchchhitwd ** ikadisdyaJcampanan dukka- 

ranti '* sunitwdna " tan daffhukdmatdbrutoi,** 
Rathan, assan, manussdcha, pdtinchddakapitritan, third y^ana- 

simdya antaramhi (^hatudditi, 
Thapdpetwd tadangehi tahatan y^anan mahi. chi^isi iddhiyd 

tattra nisinnassaeha dauayi. 
Tendmaehehinm bhikkhwian maranenttitandpicha pdpassattht 

natthittan thiran puchchhi tnahipati, 
** Patichchakamman natthiti kUifihan chitannaH wind** third 

bodhisi rt^dnan, watwd *^ tittira **jdtaka^, 
fFtuanid tattha sattdFtan rdfityydni mandrami sikkhdpisi mahim 

pdlan sambuddhasamayan subhan, 
Tdsmin yiwacha sattdhi duwiyakkhi mahipati pisetwd, mahiyan 

bhikkhu asisi »annipdtayi, 
Sattami diwasi gantwd sakmrdman tnandramaA, kdrisi bhikkhu^ 

sanghassa sannipdtamasisatd, 
Thirinasaha ikanti nisinno sdni antari, ikikan laddhiki bhikku 

pakkasitwdna santikan, 
**Kin, wddi Su^6 bhanti f ** iti puchchhi mahipaii : ti Mossatd- 

dikan diithtn wiydharinsu yathd sakan* 
Ti michchhddifiiki sabbi rdjd uppabb^fdpayi, sabbi $aifhi 

sahassdni dsun uppabbajdpitd^ 



" an earthquake confined to a limited space was the most miiaculous,** 
he declared that he was desirous of witnessing that. 

The thero within a boundary — the four sides of which were a yojano in 
extent— Jiaving placed (on each side) a chariot, a horse, a man, and a 
vessel filled with water, by his supernatural power he caused the half of 
those things, together with the ground within the boundary to quake, (the 
other half, pla^ beyond the boundary, not being affected). He mani- 
fested this miracle to him who was there seated. 

The king inquired of the thero whether a sin had or had not been 
committed, on account of the sacrilegious murder of the priests, by his 
own minister. The thero propoundhig to the king the jataka called 
^* tittira,*' consoled him by declaring, " Excepting there be wilful inten- 
tion, there can be no sin.** Sojourning in that delightful royal pleasuro 
garden for seven days, he made the sovereign conversant with the inesti- 
mable doctrines of the supreme Buddho. 

The king within those seven days having sent two yalLkhos, caused all 
the priests in Jambudipo to be assembled. On the seventh day going to 
the splendid temple built by himself, he directed the whole priesthood, 
without any omission, to assemble. Seated together with the thero 
within the ciuiain, and calling up to him, one by one, the heretic 
priests : "Lord,** inquired the sovereign, " of what reUgion was the deity 
of felicitous advent ?'* Each, according to his own faith, propoimded the 
^^sassata,** and other creeds (as the religion of Buddho). The king 
caused all those heretic priests to be expelled firom the priesthood. The 
whole of the priests thus degraded were sixty thousand. He then asked 
the orthodox priests, *^ Of what religion is the deity of happy advent ?** 
They replied, "The religion of investigated (truth.)*' TTie sovereign 
then addressed the thero : " Lord ! is the supreme Buddbo himself of tluit 
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Apuehehhi dhammiki bhiUhu '*kinwddi SugatoT iti: "wibhqifu 






wdditdhansur tan thiran puchchhi bhupati, 

itir 



JFibhajja wddi Sambuddhd h&ti, bhafUitir' dha; s6 thir6 
" dmdti t " tan tutwd rqfd tufihamdno, tadd, 

*'SangMwa tt6dhit6 yasmd, toimd sanffkd updsatkan, Jcmrdtu, 
bkanti ; ** ichchiwa watwd thirauot bhupatu 

Sanghaua rakkhan datwdna nagaran pdwui tubkan. Sanghb 



samaggo hutwdna taddkdsi updstUhan. 

tpifa 
Bhikknu sahtisian uciehinu kdtun ioddhmmmoiangahan* Tiki 



Third tm&aiM^kumhi bhikkhutanghi witdradi^ chhaiahhiiit^i^ 
tipifaki, pabhinnapafisambhidi. 



Aiokdrdmamki akdsaddhammasaMohan 
Mah(0cauapathir6eha Ya$atthir6cha kdrayun yathd ti ; dham* 

mtuangitin TissatthMpi tan yathd. 
Kathd tfiatthuppakaranan parawddaopamaddanan abhdgi Tii* 

tatthirdcna tasmin tangitimandali. 
Bwan bhikkhu mhauina fikkhdydsokartyinb ayan nawahi md* 

sihi dhammasangiti niffhitd* 
Rmti!}6 ^attarasi waui, dwBtattatisamd m, mahdpawdrandyan m6 

sangitintan samdpayu 
Sddhukdran dadantiwa sdMnafthitikdrand sangitipariydidni 

akampittha mahdmahu 
Hitwd setfhabrahmawihdrampi manuQQan jiguchehhaA sdMana- 

hito naralokan 

' vibhajja* faith ?" The thero having replied ** yes,*' and the king having 
heard Siat answer, overjoyed, *' Lord,*' he exclaimed, " if by any act the 
priesthood can recover their own purity, by that act let the {wiesUiood 
(now) perform the ^* uposatho.** Having ti[ius addressed the theio, and 
conferring the royal protection on the priesthood, he re-«ntered the cele* 
brated capital. The priesthood restored to unanimity of communion, 
then held the " uposatho." 

The thero from many asankjra of priests, selected a thousand priests of 
sanctified character— possessing the six perfections of religious knowledge, 
and versed in the ** tepitika,'* and perfect in the four sac^otal qualifica- 
tionft.^or the purpose of holding a convocation. By th^n the convoca- 
tion on religion was held : according as the theros Mahakassapo and 
Yasso had performed the convocations (in their time), in like manner the 
thero Tisso (performed) this one. In that hall of convocation, the thero 
TisBo preached a discourse illustrative of the means of suppressing doubts 
on points of faith. 

Thus, under the auspices of king Asoko, this convocation on rel^on 
was brought to a close in nine months by these priests. 

In the seventeenth year of the reign of this king, this all-perfect minis- 
ter of religion, aged seventy two years, conducted in the utmost perfection, 
this great convocation on religion, and the ** pavaranan.^ 

At the conclusion of the convocation, on account of the re-establishment 
of religion, the great earth, as if shoutmg its " sadhu P quaked. 

The instrument of this mission having left his supreme residence in the 
brahma loka world, and descended to this impure human world, for the 
advancement of religioiw-who, capable of advancing the cause of religion, 
would demur? 
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sdsanakichchamhi pamajjiH f 



Sujanappasddasanwigatthdya Jcati mahdwansi "tiUiy^dh^mma' 
sangitindnta ** panchau^ parichchhido* 

Chattho Parichghhbdo. 

WntkgUu fFangunagari fFangar(yd ahu puri : Kdlingarani^o 

dhitdsi mahisi tassa rdjino, 
S^ f4jd diwiydiassd ekan tdabhi dhitaran : nimiUd wipdkarwn 

tassd sanwdsan migardjind, 
Aiiwa rupini dsi^ aiiwa kdmagiddhini ; diwlna dkwi^dekdpi 

lajjdy dsi jiffuchchhitd- 
Ekdkini td nikkhamma sirichdrm iukhaUhini,. satthena smha 

anr^dtd agd Magadhag4mind» 
Ldlaraffkl c^awiyd siho satthambkiddhawi arinatUtha, sisd 

dhdwinsUf sihogatadisantu sd, 
Gi^nMiwd'g^clMranUhdgaekchha^diMwd tam4rakd ratio upd' 

galdlento, lagulan pattakannako^ 
&dtindi9wd, sariiwdna nimiUawachanan sutant abhitd taua 

angdni, ranjayanti, pardmati, 
Tastd phassina atiritto^ piffhin dropiydtutan siho sakaguhan 

netwd, tdya sanwdsamdchari. 



The fifth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, *^ the third convocation 
on religion,** composed alike to delight and afflict religious men. 



Chap. VI. 



In the land of Wango, in the capital of Wango, there was formerly 
a certain Wango king. The daughter of the king of Kalinga was the 
principal queen of that monarch. 

That sovereign had a daughter (named Suppadewi) by his said queen. 
Fortune-tellers predicted that she would connect herself with the king of 
animals (the lion). She grew up lovely in person, and was ardently 
inflamed with amorous passions. By both the king and queen, a degra- 
ding sense of shame was felt. 

This (princess) while taking a solitary walk, imattended and disguised, 
decamped under the protection of a caravan chief who was proceeding 
to the Magadha country. 

In a wilderness in the land of Lala, a lion chased away the caravan 
chief. The rest fled in opposite directions: she (advanced) in that 
in whidi the lion i4>proached. 

The lion, prowling for prey, observing her approaching from a distance, 
inflamed with passion, wagging his tail and lowering his ears, approached 
her. She observed him; and recollecting the prediction she had heard of 
the fortune-tellers, freed ^m all fear, exciting him, caressed him. By her 
having thus fondled him, his passion being roused, the lion placed 
her on his back, and conveymg her to his den, he lived with her. In due 
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TifM sanwSiamanwihfa kdlina yamaki dvwif puUaneka dkiiO' 

ranchdH nyadhitdjanui sd, 
Puiiaua hatthapddisu sihdkdrd, titto akd ndmena S(hmbdkunt 

tan dhitaran Sihofiwalin^ 
Putio s6kuawas»6 s6, nmiarofi puchchhi ga^uayan *' ium^ pitdeka 

n6, amma, kasmd atadisi** ttt f 
Sd sabbamabrawi Uuia, **ki»nuydmdtif" sobrawi **guktiA 

thakHi, tdtd, ti pdtdnindHr s&rawi. 
Mahdguhdyaikakanan tan kkandindddya j6 akd ikdkMwa 

panri(ua yojandni gatdgatoA ; 
Gdekardya gatl sihi, dakkhinoiminki mdiarmn, wdmi kaniffkhi 



katwdna, tatd sighan apakkami. 
Niwdseiwdna sdkkaniit paekekhatUagdmmmdgamm^ ; ioMdri 

rdjadhitdya mdtalaua Mutd taddf 
SkndpaU fFangaroiirio fhito paehekaniasddkand, nitiund wafa* 

mtdi s6, kamman tan sanwidhdpayant 
Dinod ti pu€hchhi ; tan wdehun^ *^afawiufdnno maya^^*iti: «d 

ddpayi tisanwatthdni, dhajanipatL 
Tdndhisun uldrdni; bhattanpannuu ddpayi, MOwannabhtyanB' 

ndsun tesan punriena tdntcha. 
Tina s6 wimhitd puehehki, **kitumkitif^* chamApati: tasiatd 

jdtigottdni rdJadhitdniwidayU 



couise of time, by her connection with him, this princess gaye birth 
to twins— a son and a daughter. Thej partook of the nature of the 
lion in the formation of their hands and feet. She consequently called 
him by the name of Sihabahu, and the daughter .SihasiwalL 

This son, in his sixteenth year, inquiring of his mother regarding 
a doubt raised in his mind, **My mother,** said he, **&om what drcum- 
stance is it, that between thyself, our father and ourselves, there is 
a dissimilarity?** She disclosed all to him. ^^Why then do we not 
depart?** replied he. "Thy fieither,** she rejoined, "closes up the 
mouth of the den with a stone.** 

He taking that which dosed the mouth of the great den on his 
shoulders, proceeded and returned a distance of fifty yojanas on the same 
day. When the lion had gone to prowl for prey, placing his mother 
on his right shoulder and his sister on the left, he quickly departed. 

Covering their nakedness with leaves, they proceeded to a ph)vinGial 
village., At that time (prince Anuro) the son of the prince8B*s maternal 
uncle was there. This minister, standard-bearer of the king of Wango, 
was present at this provincial village, superintending cultivation, seated 
under a wato tree. The royal standard-bearer seeing their condition, 
made inquiries. They replied, "We are the inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness.** He bestowed clothing on them, which (clothes) by the virtue 
of their piety, became of the greatest value. He gave dressed rice 
in leaves, which became vessels of sold. 

The minister astonished by this (miracle), inquired of them, "Who are 
ye?** The princess narrated to him her birth and lineage. This 
royal standard-bearer, taking with him this daughter of his &iher*s 
(younger) sister, conducted her to the city of Wango, and made her 
his wife. 
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PHuehehhddhitarm^ tan «o ddaya dhajanipaiU gtMiwdna fFanga-- 

nagaran sanwdsan tdya kdppayu 
Siho 9ighan guhan ganiwd, ti adiswd iayo jane, addhito puitd- 

sdKina, nachakhddu nachdpxwi. 
Ddraki ti gawisaniS agd paehehawtagdmaki uhhakiyati s6 socha 

van yan gdmamupitiid^ 
Paehehantowdiind gantwd rantio taiH paiiwidayun : *< siho piieti 

ti raiihantant diwa^pafuidhaya,'* 
Alahhan nisidhakan taua hatthikkhandhagatant puri **aditu 

sihadayiti^ sahassan sdpaehdrayu 
Tathiwa dtvi sahassdni tinichdpi narissard* Dwisu wdritfli 

warisi mdtd sthabbht^fanhi tan, 
Aggahi^ tatty i wdri dpuehchkitwdwa mdtaraA; ddpisiti sahanan 

tan ghatitun pitaran sdka^* 
Atfiiffo kumdran dasBimn ; ta^ rdj& idamabruwi : **gahiti yadt 

Si hi ti dammi raffhan tadiwa ti,'* 
S6 taii gantwd guhddwdraA^ sihan dinvdwa drakd, intan putta- 

sinihina wijjhintun taAtaran khipi, 
Sard naidiamdhaehehamitta chittina tassatu, kumdrapddami&liwa 

niwatto pati bhumiyan, 
TathSuiydwa tatiyoA; tatd kujifhi migddhipd, tatd khitto sard 

tassa kdya^ nibbijja nikkhamu 
Sakisaran sihasisan addyasapura^ agat matasta fFangardjassa 

sattdhdni tadd dhu. 



The lion soon returning to his den, and missing these three indivi- 
duals, afflicted with grief at the loss of his ofispring, neither ate nor 
drank. Seeking these children, he entered the provincial villages; and 
whatever villages he visited, he chased away the people. The inhahitants 
of the villages repairing to (the capital), thus implored of the king : *^ A 
lion is laying waste thy country : sovereign lord, arrest this (calamity)." 
Kot being able to find any person to slay him, placing a thousand pieces 
(of money) on the back of an elephant, he proclaimed through the 
city, "Let it be given to the captor of the lion.** In the same manner, the 
king successively (offered) two thousand and three thousand pieces. The 
motiier on two of these occasions prevented the lion-bom youth (from 
undertaking the enterprise). On the third occasion, without consulting 
his mother, he accepted the offsr; and a reward of three thousand 
pieces was (thus) bestowed on him to put his own fether to death. 
(The populace) presented this prince to the king. The monarch thus 
addressed him: "On the lion being destroyed, I bestow on thee that 
country.** He having proceeded to the door of the den, and seeing 
at a distance the lion approaching,.— impelled by his affection for his 
child, — ^to transfix him, he (SihalMihu) let fly his arrow at him. On 
account of the merit of the lion*s good intentions, the arrow, recoiling 
in the air, fell on the ground at the feet of the prince. Even untfl 
the third efibrt, it was the same. Then the king of animals, losing 
his self-possession (by which the charm that preserved his life was destroy- 
ed), the impelled arrow, transpiercing his body, passed through him. 
(Sihabahu) returned to the city, taking the head of the lion with the mane 
attached thereto. This occurred on the seventh day after the death of the 
king of Wango. 
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Rnnuo apuUakaUdcha, patitdchassa I'ammundt sutwdwa ra^o 

nattuttan, sajdnitwdwa mdtaran, 
Amachcha sannipatitd, akhUd, ekamanasd Slhabdhu kumdrassa 

** rajdhohiti"* abruwun. 
So rajjan sampatichehhitwd ; datwd mdtilipatissa tan ; Siha^ 

stwaUmdddyajdtabhumin gato say an, 
Nangaran tattha mdpesi ahu Sihapuranti tan, araiine yojana 

sate gdmichdpi niwisayi 
Ldlaratihk puri tasmin, Sihabdhu narddhipo rqjjan kdresi, 

' katwdna mahesin Sihasiwalin. 
Mahisi solasakkhattun yamakecha duwe duwi puttijanayi, kdli, 

sd; fTijayondmajefihakd, 
Sumitto ndma dutiyo ; sabbk dwattinsa puttakd ; kdlena fTijayan 

rdjd uparajjibhislchayi. 
/Vijayo wisamachdro asi ; tan parisdpicka sdhasdni anikdni 

dussahdni karinsu ti, 
Kujjho mahdjano raniio tamatthan patiwitlayi rdjd te san!^- 

petwdna, puttan owadi sdtihukan, 
Sabban tathiwa dutiyan ahosi, tatiyampana, kujjho mahdjanS 

aha : '' puttan ghdtthi te ** iti. 
Rdjdtha ff^fjayan tancha pariwdrancha tassa tan satta satdni 

purisi, kdretwd addhamundakif 
Ndwdya pakkhipdpetwd^ wissajjdpesi sdgare, tathd tisancha, 

bhartydyo, tathewacha kumdrake. 



The monarch having left no sons, and his virtuous ministers exulting in 
this exploit (of the prince), having ascertained that he was the grandson of 
the king, and recognizea his mother (to be the king*s daughter), they 
assembled, and with one accord, intreated of the prince Sihabahu, " Be 
thou king." He having accepted the sovereignty, and conferred it on 
(Anuro) the husband of his mother, taking with him Sihasiwali, he 
himself departed for the land of his nativity. There he founded a 
city which was called Sihapura. In a wilderness a hundred yojanas 
in extent, he formed villages (in favorable situations for irrigation.) In 
that capital of the land of Lala, making Sihasiwali his queen consort, the 
monarch Sihabahu administered the sovereignty. This queen in due 
course, gave birth on sixteen occasions to twin children. The eldest was 
named Wijayo, the second was named Sumitto; — altogether thirty 
two children. At the proper age, the sovereign installed Wijayo in 
the office of sub-king. 

Wijayo became a lawless character, and his retinue were the same : 
they committed numberless acts of fraud and violence. The nation 
at large incensed at this proceeding, represented the matter to the king. 
He censured them (the prince's followers), and his son he severely 
reprimanded. In all respects the same occurred a second time. On 
the third occasion, the nation enraged, thus clamoured: "Execute thy 
son.'' The king, compelling Wijayo and his retinue, seven hundred 
in number, to have the hsdf of their heads shaved, and having them 
embarked in a vessel, sent them a drift on the ocean. In the same 
manner (in a second vessel) their wives. In like manner their children 
(in a third). These men, women, and children, drifting in different 
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Wisun,wUun,Te wissatfd purisitthikumdrakd, wisun, toisun, 

dipakasmin okkaminsu wasinsucha, 
Naggadipdti riayittha kumdrokkantadipako bhariyokkantadipotu 

Mahindadipako iti. 
Suppdrakipaftnanamhi fTijayo pana okkami: parisd sdhase- 

nettkahito nawan pundruhi, 
Larikdyan ffijayasanOmako kumaro otinno titkinamati Tamha' 

panni dipt, sdldnan yama- 
kagundnamantarasmin nibbdtun sayita dine Tathdgatassati, 

Sii{fanappasddasanweffatthdya kate mahdwansi *' Wijaydgama' 
nanndmd'* chaitho parickchhido. 

Sattamo Parichghhbdo. 

Sabbaidkahitan katwd, patwd santin khanan, paran, parinibbd" 

namanchamhi nipanno, Idkanayako, 
Diwatd sannipdtarmi mahantanhit Mahdmuni, Sakkan tattrn 

samipaffhan awonha wadanan waran. 
**frtjay6 Ldlawisayd Sihabahu nartndeffd iko Lankaman^tppaitOt 

sattd machchasatdnugo, 
Patifihissati, diwinda, Lankdya mamasdsanan; tasmd saparx" 

wdran ta^ rakkha Latikancha, sddhukan,'* 



directions, landed and settled in different countries. Be it known, 
that the land in which the children settled is Naggadipo. The land 
in which the wives settled is Mahindo. Wijayo himself landed at 
the port of Supparaka (in Jambudipo), but (dreading the hostility of the 
natives) on account of the lawless character of his band, he re-embarked 
in his vessel. This prince named Wijayo, who had then attained 
the wisdom of experience, landed in the division Tambapanni, of this land 
Lanka, on the day that the successor of former Buddhoa reclined in 
the arbor of the two delightful sal trees, to attain " nibbanan." 



The sixth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, " the arrival of Wijayo," 
oomposed equaUy to delight and to afflict righteous men.* 



Chap. VII. 



The ruler of the world, having conferred blessings on the whole world, 
and attained the exalted, unchangeable nibbana ; seated on the throne on 
which nibbana is achieved, in the midst of a great assembly of devatas, 
the great divine sage addressed this celebrated injunction to Sakko, who 
stood near him : " One Wijayo, the son of Sihabahu, king of the land of 
Lala, together with seven hundred officers of state, has landed on Lanka. 
Lord of devos ! my religion will be established in Lanka. On that account 
thoroughly protect, together with his retinue, him and Lanka.'' 
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Tathdgatassa dewindd waehi sutwd wudradot dewassuppala- 

wannassa Lankdrahkhan sanuippayi. 
Sdkkina wattanuUtd s6 Lat^'amdgamma, sajjukan parihbdjdka- 

wesina rukkhamulamupdwisi* 
fFijayappamukhd sahbi taA apichcha apuchchhisun ; **ayam, 

bho, kdnu dipoti K "Lankddip6Hr dha soiti 
IFatvod kundikdyan ttjalknahhisinchiya. 
Suttancha tesan hatthisu lasetwd, nahhasdgamd, Dassini soni^ 

rupina parichdrika yakkhini. 
Eko tantffdrayarUdpi rqfaputtina, anwagd ** gamamhi wijjamd- 

namhi bhawanti sunakhd*" iti* 
Tassdcha sdmini tattha, Kuwini ndma yakkhini, ninidi rukkha- 

mulamhi, kantanti, tdpasiwiya, 
Diswdna so pokkharanin nisinnan tancha tdpasin, tattha nahdt^ 

wd, piwitwOt dddyacha muldlayo, 
fFdrincha pokkharihewa ; ta uffhayi tamabrawi: *'bhakkh6ii 

mama ; tiiihdti:** affhdbaddhdwa so nard : 
Parittasuttatijina hhakkktun sd nasakkhuni ydchiyantopi tan 

suttan nddd yakkhiniyd naro, 
Tangahetwdsurungdyan rudantan yakkhini khipi : ewan ekika 

sd tattha khipi satta satdnipi, 
Andy ant isu sabhUu fF{fayo hhayasankito, naddhapanchdyudho 

ga ntwa, diswd pokkhara n tii subhan. 



The devoted king of devos having heard these injunctions of the 
successor of former Buddhos, assigned the protection of Lanka to the 
devo Uppulwanno (Vishnu). He, in conformity to the oomnumd 
of Sakko, instantly repaired to Lanka, and in the character of ft paiiba- 
jako (devotee) took his station at the foot of a tree. 

With Wijayo at their head, the whole party approaching him, inquired, 
" Pray, devotee, what land is this ?" He replied, " The land Lanka." 
Having thus spoke, he blessed them by sprinkling water on them out of 
his jug ; and having tied (charmed) threads on their arms, departed through 
the air. 

A menial yakkhini (named Kali) aiwuming a canine form, presented 
herself. One (of the retinue) though interdicted by the prince, followed 
her, saying, ^' In an inhabited village (alone) are there dogs." There 
(near a tank) her mistress, a yakkhini named Kuwani, was seated at the 
foot of a tree spinning thread, in the character of a devotee. 

Seeing this tank and the devotee seated near it, he bathed and drank 
there ; and while he was taking some (edible) roots and water from that 
tank, she started up, and thus addressed him : " Stop, thou art my prey." 
The man, as if he was spell bound, stood without the power of moving. 
By the virtue of the charmed thread, she was not able to devour him ; 
and though intteated by the yakkhini, he would not deliver up the 
thread. The yakkhini then cast him bellowing into a subterraneous 
abode. In like manner, the seven hundred followers also, she one by one 
odged in the same place. 

All these persons not returning, Wijayo becoming alarmed, equipping 
himself with the five weapons of war, proceeded after them ; and examin-* 
iiig the delightful pond, he could perceive footsteps leodhig down only 
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Aptusi mutHnfutpadan, paui tanekitoa tdpusin **inUiya khalu 

bhachchd me gahitannuti** ehirUiya : 
**Ki^ napassasi bhaehchi mi, bhSti, twa^ f ** " iti dha : tan *• kin 

rdjap^tta bhachehihif piwa nahdydtV* dhasd, 
" YakKhini tdwa jdndti mama jdtinti f ** nichehhito ; sighan 

sandman sdwetwd, dhanuntandhdyupdgato, 
Yadkkhin dddya giwdya ndrdchawmayina, s6, wdmahaUhina 

kisisu, gahetwd dakkhinenatu, 
Ukkhipitwd aM dha : "bhaehcki mi dihi, ddsif tan mdrimiti ;** 

bkayaiihd sdjiwitan ydchi yakkhini ; 
" Jiufitan dihi ml, sami, rajfan daffdmi ti ; ahaA kartssdmitthi- 

kichchaneha, anria^ kinchi yathiehchhitaA," 
Adubhayatthdya sapathan s6 tail yakkhi^ akdrayi; **dnihi 

bhaehchi sighanti'* wuttemattdwa sdnayi, 
•' Imi ehhdtdti^ wuttd sd, tandulddi winiddid, hhakkhitdna^ 

wdnijdnan ndwafihan wiwidhan bhahun, 
Bhachchd ti sddhayitwdna, bhattdni wiyanjtMdmcha; rdjaputtan 

bhojayitwd, sabhichdpi abhunjiyun* 
Ddpi tan rdjaputtina bhattaA bhutwdtirittakan, pinitd mdpayit' 

tod sd wasan soiasikaii sakan, 
AnikdramalankdrahhiLuitanga Mdrangand^ samdgantwa narin- 

dassa, ganhanti, sd lahun manaA ; 
Sumdpayi punikasmin rukkhamidi mahagghiya^ sayanati sdni- 

pdkdrasahitan sasugandhikan: 



into the tank ; and he there saw the devotee. It occurred to him : ^* My 
retinue must surely have been seized by her.** ** Pray, why dost thou not 
produce my ministers?** said he. " Prince,** she replied, *''• from ministers 
what pleasures canst thou derive? Do drink and bathe, (ere^ thou 
departest.** Saying to himself, "even my lineage, this yakkhini is 
acquainted with it,** rapidly proclaiming his title, and bending his bow, he 
ru^ed at her. Securing the yakkhini by the throat with a " narachana ** 
ring, with his left hand seizing her by the hair, and raising his sword with 
his right hand, he exclaimed, " Slave I restore me my followers, (or) I 
will put thee to death.** The yakkhini terrified, implored that her me 
might be spared. " Lord ! spare my life ; on thee I will confer this 
sovereignty : unto thee I will render the favors of my sex ; and every other 
service according to thy desire.** In order that he might not be involved 
in a similar difficulty again, he made the yakkhini take an oath. (There- 
after) while he was in the act of saying, " Instantly produce my follow- 
ers,** she brought them forth. Declaring " These men must be famished,** 
she distributed rice and a vast variety of other articles procured from the 
wrecked ships of mariners, who had &llen a prey to her. 

The followers having dressed the rice and victuals, and having served 
them to the prince, the whole of them also feasted thereon. She likewise 
having partaken of the residue of the meal bestowed on her by the 
prince, excited to the utmost pitch of delight, transformed herself (into 
a girl) of sixteen years of age ; and decorating her person with innumer- 
able ornaments, lovely as Maranga herself, and approaching him, quickly 
inflamed the passion of the chief. Thereupon, she caused a splendid bed, 
curtained as with a wall, and fragrant with incense, to spring up at the 
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Diswd tan tVijayo, sabbamdyatimpkaiamattano, apikJchamdno to 

tdya siyyan kappisi rattiyan. 
Nipajjinsu tato tassa bhachchd sattasatd tadd bdhiri sdnipdkdri 

pariwariya bhtipatir^ 
Sutwd yakkhiniyd saddhin nipanno bhumipo tahin, gitavoddita* 

saddantamapuchchi puna yakkhinin, 
Tatosd sakalan rajjan ddtukamd sasdmino '^mantissdnamiman 

Lankan lahdmiti'" wiydkari. 
•• Nagari bkutapoatthi Siriwatthawhayo idha, atthi yakkhddhipo 

yakkhanagari ; tassa dhitaran, 
** Anayitwdna ; tammdtd dwdhatthdya dhitaran idhddhipatino 

diti; tahin yakkhasamdgamit 
'* Mahantammangalan hoti ; mahayakkhasamdgamOt sattdhama* 

nupachchhinnan, pawattaticha tan chhanOn^ 
**Tattra maijjigalaghdsdti ; ounidikkhasamdgamo nasakkdladdhu- 

majjiwa yakkhi mdreni, bhumipa ! ** 
Tassd tan waehanan sutwd, narindo so tamabrawi ; *' adissamami 

yakkhi ti kathammdrimi, kdmadi,** 
** Ahan kar6mi saddanti, ihatwd yakkhdnamantari, tina sanl^d' 

patiniwa, pahdran dthu khattiya ; 
Mamdnubhdwato tesan sarirk ganhatibrawit' Katwd tathiwa t6 

yakkhi wilayantisi khattiyo. 
Hantwd yakkhapatin, rdjdpilandhassd pilandhanan; pilandhin* 

sucha sesdnansisdmachchd pilandhanan, 

foot of a certain tree. Seeing this procedure, and foreseeing all the 
future advantages that were to result to him, he passed the night with her. 
There, his seven hundred followers on that night slept, outside the 
curtain, surrounding their sovereign. This (destined) ruler of the land, 
while reposing there with the yakkhini, hearing the sounds of song and 
music, inquired of the vakkhini regarding the same. Thereupon, she 
being desirous of conferring the whole sovereignty on her lord, replied, 
" I win render this Lanka habitable for men. In the city Siriwattha, 
in this island, there is a yakkho sovereign (Kalaseno), and in the yakkha 
dty (Lankapura) there is (another) sovereign. Having conducted his 
daughter (Pusamitta) thither, her mother (Kondanamika) is now bestow- 
ing that daughter at a marriage festival on the sovereign there (at Siri- 
wattha). From that circiunstance there is a grand festival in an 
assembly of yakkhos. That great assemblage will keep up that revel, 
without intermission, for seven days. This revel of festivity is in that 
quarter. Such an assemblage will not occur again : Lord ! this very day 
extirpate the yakkhos.** Hearing this advice of hers, the monarch repli- 
ed to her : " Charmer of my afiections, how can I destroy yakkhos, who 
are invisible ?* " Prince,'* replied she, " placing myself in the midst of 
those yakkhos, I will give a shout. On that signal fall to with blows : 
by my supernatural power, they shall take effect on their bodies.** This 
prince proceeding to act accordingly, destroyed the yakkhos. The king 
having put (Kalaseno), the chief of the yakkhos, to death, assumed his 
(court) dress. The rest of his retinue dressed themselves in the vestments 
of the other yakkhos. After the lapse of some days, departing &om the 
capital of the yakkhos, and founding the city called ^^ Tambapanni,** 
(Wijayo) settled there. 
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Nikkhammayakkhanagard^Jcatipdhachchayina, so Tambapanna- 

whayanl'atwdt nagaran tattra sanwasi, 
Agatd rdjapamukhd tato satta satd nard, bhassitd ndwato hhu' 

mint gelatiriendhhimadditdf 
Dubbald, bhumiyan hatthapdnimhi upalimpitd nisidinsu ; tato 

than ** Tambapannatthapanniyd.* 
Tina tan Idraninewa kdnanan ** Tambapanniti*' laddhdbhidht' 

yan; tinewa lakJchitan dipamuttaman, 
Sihabdhu narindo so yina sihan samdggahi ; tena tassattraj dnat' 

td *• Sihaldti** pawuchchari. 
SihaUna ayaii Lankd gahitdf tina, wdsind, teniwa "Sihalan** 

ndma sannitan Siltalantund, 
Tatb rdjakumdrassa hhachchd gdman tahin tahin mdpcsun sakali 

tamhi Sihale attanatlano. 
Kadamhanadiyd tire Anurddhawhayanwaran gdman ; tassuttari 

bhdge gambhiranadiyantikit 
Upatissa dwijdwasamupatissawhayan, waran gamamattkuruwe- 

lancha frijitan ; dutiyampuran, 
Ewa^ temattano ndman Jcatwd Janapadan bahun, samdgamma 

tatd machchd ranno rajjtna ydchayun. 
Samdna kulajdtdya naffhitdya mahisiydt rdjd rdjabhisekettha 

taddchdsi. upikTchako, 
Ussdhajdtd sabbi te kumarassdbhisichani pksisun Dakkhinan 

Madhuran manippabhuti pdbhatan% 

At the spot where the seven hundred men, with the king at their head, 
exhausted by (sea) sickness, and &int fVom weakness, had landed out of 
the vessel, supporting themselves on the palms of their hands pressed on 
the ground, they sat themselves down. Hence to them the name of 
" Tambapanniyo,'* (copper-palmed, from the color of the soil). From 
this drcmnstance that wilderness obtained the name of " Tambapanni." 
From the same cause also this renowned land became celebrated (imder 
that name). 

By whatever means the monarch Sihabahu slew the "siho" (lion), 
from that feat, his sons and descendants are called ^' Sihala" (the lion 
slayers). This Lanka having been conquered by a Sihalo, from the 
circumstance also of its having been colonized by a Sihalo, it obtained the 
name of " Sihala." 

Thereafter the followers of the prince formed an establishment, each 
for himself, all over Sihala. On the bank of the Kadamba river, the 
celebrated village called (after one of his followers) Anuradho. To the 
north thereof, near that deep river, was the village of the brahmanical 
Upatisso, called Upatissa. Then the extensive settlements of Uruwela 
and Wijito ; (each) subsequently a city. 

Thus these followers having formed many settlements, giving to them 
their own names, thereafter having held a consultation, they solicited 
their ruler to assume the office of sovereign. The king, on account of his 
not having a queen consort of equal rank to himself, was indiiferent at 
that time to his inauguration. 

All these chiefs incited to exertion by their anxiety for the installation 
of the prince, sent to the southern Madhura (a deputation with) gems and 
other presents. 
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GatUwd tif Pandawan ditwd, datwd pdhhatamSka taii, sdsanaf^ 

cha nxwidisun, ** rdjakaAnatthikdi* nard^ 
*• Sihabdhuttarqfd Lankan wijayi Wijayawhayo, toisabhisicham 

natthdya, ditha n6 dhitarantu ** tt 
Mantetwd Pandhawd rSfd sahamachcheht, attano, dhitaran ffija' 

yin tassdmackchdnanchdpi tassa «d, 

unasatta satdmaehchadhitarancha apisayi. 

**Pisitu kdmd phettha dhitare Sihaiiwaran^ samalankdritwd 

saddwdrifhapdpetsanfu td^ lahun,^* 
jyatwd pitunnan bahukan dhanan tdyo gamdnayi. 
Dhitaran sabbasowannamitthdgdrina bhusitan katwaf ddpisi, 

ddyajjan hatthasgarathaddsiyo* 
Aiihdrasahi machchihi panchasaiihikulehicha, saddhin tdyodha^ 

p isisi pa n nan datw dna mantiyo . 
Sabbi te ndvoamdruyha, yeneltha bahukd jand gatinnatammahd- 

titthan paiikanaggdma sariiiitan. 
ff^ifayassa wifdyitwd dhitarampuUakantubhd wauinti samayk 

yakkhin sdgd Pandawadhitaran 
Sutwdchdgamanan tassd kumdro r<jfjaputt%yd nasakkd ekato 

watthun yakkhiyd rdjadhitaran. 



These individuals having repaired thither, ohtained an audience of (king) 
Panduwo, and delivering the presents, they announced their mission, 
thus addressing him, ^ It is for a royal viigin. The son of Sihabahu, 
named Wijayo, has conquered Lanka : to admit of his installation, 
bestow thy daughter on us.*' 

The king Panduwo having consulted with his ministers, (decided that) 
he should send to him (Wijayo) his own daughter Wijayi ; and for the 
retinue of that (king) one less than seven hundred daughters of his 
nobility. 

''*• Those (said he, among you) who are willing to send your daughters 

to renowed Sihala, send them Let them be quickly ranged before 

their doors decorated in their best attire.** Having bestowed many 
presents on their fathers, he, with their concurrence, assembled the 
maidens (at the palace), and causing his own daughter to be decorated with 
every description of gold ornaments, befitting her sex and exalted rank, 
he bestowed on her, as dowry, elephants, horses, chariots, and slaves. 
With eighteen officers of state, together with seventy five menial servants 
(being horse keepers, elephant keepers, and charioteers), the monarch 
aispatched these (maidens), bestowing presents on them. All these per- 
sons having embarked in a vessel, from the circumstance of great 
concourses of people landing there, the port (at which they debarked) 
obtained the name of Mahatittha. 

This daughter of Panduwo arrived when the yakkhini, by her connec- 
tion with Wijayo, had borne him two children, — a son (Jiwahatto) and a 
daughter (Disala). 

The prince receiving the announcement of the arrival of this royal 
maiden, and considering it impossible that the princess could live with 
him at the same time with the yakkhini, he thus explained himself to 
Kuweni : " A daughter of royalty is a timid being ; on that account, 
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Maniufd KuwiniydwSeha ** rt^iUhi bhiri^dHjfd: Unatwangmek^ 

ehha gihd mi, puiti Jcatwd mamanUke/* 
** Bhdydmi yakkht ; yakkkd ti hatd me tafUikdrandp tMatdddmi 

naifhohan, kethan sdydmitibrawi /** 
'* VaUra miehchhasi fama^i^attra yakkhihi, wijiti mama, joAof - 

sahalikammtna pdsdyissdmi tan ahanJ'* 
fFdrentiwa paniwansd rddantdddya ddrake, gdtd yaiirdmanuM- 

sanan nagaran tamamdnusu 
Ddraki yakkhanagard nisiddpiya bakiri ; antowuantin yakkho 

tan dUwdwasdhasdpagd, 
'*Pundpin6pan6kdsa mi sayantidha mdgatdnatiko ** tiihali yakkki 

yakkho sdhasikopana, 
Kuddhd pdnippahdrina wiyalantayi yakkhinin ; tassdtu mdtal6 

yakkhd nifckhamma nagardbahi, 
Diswd ti ddraki, puchchhi *' tumhi kasta sutd f *' iti. 
*• Kuwiniydti*" $utwdha "mdtd ti mdritdnidha tumhipi diswd 

mariyujh paidyatha lahun ** lYt. 
Agun Sumanakuianti paldyitwdtato lahun, wdsan kappisijeffh6 

s6 wuddhd tdya kaniffhiyd, 
Puttadhitdhi waddhifwd rdidnur^dya ti ioa$un, tatthiwa Malayi 

iso pulinddnanhi sambnawd. 
PandurdjoMa dutd ti parinakdran samappayun WijayoMta 
* kumdrasia rdjadhitddhikdwatd. 



leaving the children with me, depart ftom my house."* She replied, " On 
thy account, having murdered yakkhoe, I dread these yakkhos : now I 
am discarded by both parties, whither can I betake myself?" ** Within my 
dominions (said he), to any place thou pleasest, which is unconnected wiUi 
the yakkhos; and I will maintain thee with a thousand ball offerings.'* She 
who had been thus interdicted (from reuniting herself with the yakkhos) 
with clamorous lamentation, taking her children with her, in the charac- 
ter of an inhuman being, wandered to that very city (Lankapura) of 
inhuman inhabitants. She left her children outside the yakkha city. A 
yakkho who detested her, recognizing her in her search for a dwelling, 
went up to her. Thereupon another fierce yakkho, among the enraged 
jrakkhos (asked) : ^ Is it for the purpose of again and again spying out 
the peace we enjoy that she is come ?** In his fiuy he killed the yakkhini 
with a blow of his open hand. Her unde, a yakkho (named Kumaro), 
happening to proceed out of the yakkha city, seeing these children outside 
the town, " Whose children are ye ?** said he. Being informed " Ku- 
weni*s,** he said, ^^ Your mother is murdered : if ye should be seen here, 
they would murder you also : fly quickly.** Instantly departing thence, 
they repaired to the (neighbourhood of the) Sumanta mountain. The 
elder having grown up, married his sister, and settled there. Becoming 
numerous by their sons and daughters, under the protection of the king, 
they resided in that Malaya district. This person ( Jiwahatto) retained 
the attributes of the yakkhos. 

The ambassadors of king Panduwo presented to prince Wijayo, the 
princess and other presents. 

Wijayo paid to the ambaaaadorB every mark of respect and attention. 
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Katwd sakkdrasammdnan dutdnan fFijayo pana ; add yathd- 

rahan kaniid amachchhdnan, janassacha, 
Yathd widhincha fVijayan sabbi machchd samdgata rajjtna 

samabhisinchinsu, karinsucha mahdchhanari 
Tai6 80 ^ijayo rd^d Pandurdjassa dhUaran mahatd pariharina 

mah esittibhis ichayu 
Thdnd tadd amachchdnan addsi, sasurassatu anuwassan sankha- 

mutton satasahassadwaydrahan 
Hitwdna pubba charitan wisaman samena dhammtna Lanka- 

makhilan anusdsamdno s6, Tambapanninagare* 

fVijayo narindo rajjan akdrayi samd khaiu afihatinsati. 

Sujanappasddasanwegatthdya kati Mahawansi '' fFijaydbhiseko 
ndmo,'" sattamo parichchhedo* 

Atthauo Parichchhboo. 

fFijayo so makd rdjd wassi antimaki fhito, iti chintayi; •* uddho- 

harit nacha wfjjati me suto ; 
Kichchhena wdsitan ratihan nasseyitha mamackehaye f dndpeyi- 

yan rajjahetun Sumittan bhdtaranmama,'" 
Athdmachchehi mantetwd Ukkan tattha wisajjayi, likan datvodna 

fFijayo nachirina diwajrjtgato. 
Tasmin matt amachchd ti pikkhantd khattiydgaman UpatUsO' 

garni fhatwdna ratthan samanusdsayun. 

According to their grades or castes, he bestowed the virgins on his minis- 
ters and his people. 

All the nobles having assembled, in due form inaugurated Wijayo into 
the sovereignty, and solemnized a great festival of rejoicing. 

Thereafter the monarch Wijayo invested, with great pomp, the daugh- 
ter of king Panduwo with the dignity of queen consort. 

On his nobles he conferred offices : on his father-in-law (king Pandu- 
wo) he bestowed annually chanks and pearls, in value two lacks. 

This sovereign Wijayo, relinquishing his former vicious course of con- 
duct, and ruling with perfect justice and righteousness over the whole of 
Lanka, reigned uninterruptedly for thirty eight years in the city of 
Tambapanni. 

The seventh chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, " the inauguration of 
Wijayo," composed equally to delight and to afflict righteous men. 



Chap. VIII. 

r 

This great monarch Wijayo when he arrived at the last year of his 
existence, thus meditated : '"'' I am advanced in years, and no son is bom 
unto me. Shall the dominion acquired by my exertions, perish with my 
demise ? For the preservation of the dynasty, I ought to send for my 
brother Sumitto :" thereupon, consulting with his ministers, he dispatched 
a letter of invitation thither ; and shortly after having sent that letter, he 
went to the world of the devos. 

On his demise, these ministers waiting for the arrival of the royal 
personage (who had been invited by the late king), righteously governed 
the kingdom, residing at Upatissa. 
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Matt Wijayardjamhi khattiydgamand purd, iJcan wassan ayan 

Lantcddipo dsi ardjiko. 
Tasmin Sihapuri tassa Sihabdhussardfino achchayena, Sumittd 

so raj d tassa suto ahu. 
Tassa puttd tayo dsun Maddardjassa dhituyd dutd, Sihapuran 

gantwd, rarino Itkhan adansu te, 
Lihhan sutwdna s6 rdjd, putte dmantayi tayo, ** ahan mahallako, 

tatd, eko tumhisu gachchhatu,** 
Lanka'h ntkagunan kantan, " mama bhdtussa santikan ; tassach* 

chayi chatutthtwa rqfjan kdretu sobhanan.** 
Kanitthako Panduwdsadewo rajfakumdrako gamissamiti chin- 

titwd natwd sotthi gatampicha, 
Pitard samanurindtOt dwattinsdmachchad drake dddya, druhi 

ndwan paribBdJikaUr^gawd, 
Mahdkandaranajjdti mukkhadwdramhi oturun, te paribbdjake 

diswd^jano sakkari sddhukan. 
Puchchhitwd nagaran ettha upayantd, kamena ti Upatissagdman 

sampattd dewatd pari p Sit cL 
Amachcndnumato maehcho puchchhi nemittakan; bahi khattiyd- 

gamanan tassa s6 wiydkdsi parampicha. 
** Sattame diwasiyewa dgamissati khattiyo, buddhasdsanametassa 

wansajowa ihapesseSi.'* 
Sattame diwasiyiwa te paribbdjake tahin, patte ; diswdna, 

puchchhitwd amachchd te wijdniya. 

From the death of king Wijayo, and prior to the arrival of that royal 
personage, this land of Lanka was kingless for one year. 

In the city of Sihapura, by the demise of king Sihabahu, his son 
Sumitto was the reigning sovereign. By the daughter of the king of 
Madda, he had three sons. The ambassadors (of Wijayo) having 
reached Sihapura, delivered their letter to the king. The monarch 
having heard the contents of the letter (read), thus addressed his three 
sons ; premising many things in praise of Lanka : " My children, I am 
advanced in years : go one of you to the land of my elder brother. On 
his demise, rule over that splendid kingdom, as the fourth monarch (of the 
Sihala dynasty founded by me).*" 

The youngest, prince Panduwasadevo, foreseeing that it would be a 
prosperous mission, decided within himself, " I will go.'* Receiving the 
approval of his parent, and taking with him thirty two noble youths, 
(disguised) in the character of parebajika (devotees), he embarked in a 
vessel. They landed (in Lanka, at Gonagamakatittha, at the mouth of the 
Mahakundura river. The inhabitants of that place seeing these devotees, 
they rendered them every assistance. These travellers, here inquiring for 
the capital, protected by the devatas, in due coiirse reached Upatissa. 

By the desire of the ministers (regent) a chief (not associated in the 
regency) had previously consulted a fortune-teller, who announced to him 
the arrival of a royal personage from abroad, and his lineage ; and, more- 
over, (thus prophesied) : "On the seventh day from hence, the royal person- 
age will reach the capital ; and a descendant of his will establish the 
religion of Buddho (in this island.)" Accordingly on the seventh day the 
devotees arrived there. The regents having s6en them, made due inquiries, 
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Tan Panduwdio diwanii Lqnkdrajjina appayun ; mahisiyd 

abhdwdso natdwa ahkUkehayi. 
AmtbdanaiakkoMsa Pandusakkd »ut6 ahu ; fFiiudhahhatsa yud- 

dhamhi dddya sakanjanan, 
OarUwd arit^cipadisina gaj^gdpdran ; tahin puran rndpetwd^ tat- 

tha kdrist rajjan; satta suit labhi; 
Dhitd kanifihikdagi Rhaddakaehchdna ndmikd, suwannawanna 

itthichasurupd abhipatthitd 
Tadatthan satta rdjdno panndkdri mahdrahe peshun r((fino 

tassa ; bhito rdj{tbhi s6 pana ; 
Natwana sotthigamanan abhitikapkaiampicha sakadwattinsa 

itthihi nawan dropiyd iutan. 
Gangdyakhipi, " ganhantupahu mi dhitara^** iti ** gahctun** ti 

ruuakkhinsu, Ndwdsd pana sighawd, 
Dutiyi diwase yiwa Gonagdmaka paffanan pattd; peUtbajita- 

mran sabbd td tattha t^tarun, 
Puehchhitwa nagaran ittha td, kaminopayantiyo Upatissagdmai 

sampattd, diwatd paripdlitd, 
Nhnittakassa wachanan Mutwd; tattha gatd tathd, diswd, amaeh* 

ehi puehchhitwa (latwd, ranno samappyi. 
Tan Panduwdsudiwan ti amachehd iuddhabuddhino rajji sa* 

mabhisinchinsu, punnasabbamanorathan. 



and identified them; they invested the said Pandawasadevo with the 
sovereignty of Lanka. So long as he was without a royal consort, he 
abstained from solenmizing his inauguration. 

The Sakya prince Amitodano (tiie paternal uncle of Buddho) had a 
■on, the Sakya Pandu : on account of the wars of prince Widudhabhasso, 
taking his own people with him, but alleging some other plea (than that 
of yielding to the power of his enemy), he (Pandu) retired beyond the 
river (Ganges). There founding a settlement, he ruled over that country. 

He had seven sons, and a daughter named Bhaddakachchana, the 
youngest of the &mily : her complexion had the tint of gold, and her 
person was endowed with female charms of irresistible fascination. On 
her account, seven kings sent valuable presents to this sovereign ; who 
hecoming alarmed at (tibe competition of) these royal suitors, and having 
ascertained (by consulting fortune-tellers) that the mission would be a 
propitious one, as well as that an investiture of royalty would ensue, 
embarked his daughter with thirty two attendant females in a vesseL 
Proclaiming, '* Let him who is able to take my daughter, take her;**-^e 
launched her into the river (Ganges). They (the suitors) failed in the 
attempt. The vessel being swift, they reached the port of Gonagamaka 
on the twelfth day, and all these females landed there in the disguise of 
devotees. There inquiring for the capital, these travellers in due course, 
protected by the devatas, reached Upatissa. 

The ministers having already consulted the fbrtime-teller (Kalawelo), 
and having waited on the females who had arrived (at Wijitta), in 
liilfilment of that prediction, having also made inquiries (there) regarding 
them and identified them, they presented them to the king (at Upatissa.^ 

These ministers, in the plenitude of their wisdom, installed in the 
sovereignty this Panduwaaadevo, who had thoroughly realized every wish 
of his heart. 
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Subhiuldakaehehdnanumomarupinin mahuibhdwe abhitiehayat" 
land, sahdgata tdyapaddsi attand- 

Sahdgatdnanf wasibhumipd sulchanti. 

S^fanapp^udd(uanwegaithdya kati Mahdwansi "Panduwasa- 
dno dhhUiko ** ndma af thamo pariehchh ido, 

Navamo Parichchhedo. 

Mahhi Janayi putti dasa, ikanehadhitara^ ; sabbajefthdbhayo 

ndma, Chittdndma kaniftikd. 
Patsitwd tan wiydkansu brdhmand mantapdragd^ **rajjahitu 

iutb atsd ghdtayissati mdtulL*' 
"Gatessdma kaniithinti** nichchhiti ; bhdtardbhayb wdrisi. Kdii 

wdsesun giki ta^ ikathunike, 
Ranrioeha singabbhlna tassa dwdramakarayun ; anto fhapisun 

ikaneha adsin, nara satan bahi, 
Rupinummddayi nare diffhamattdwa, sayato tatd ** Ummdda* 

ehittdti ** ndnuin sbpapadan labhu 
Sutwdna Lankdgamanan Bhaddakaehchdna dimyd^ mdtard 

ehoditd, puUd, ihapetu) ikaneha dgamun. 



This Bovereign of the land having elevated the lovely Bhaddakaehchap 
aa to the station of queen consort, and bestowed her followers on his 
ibllowers, reigned in prosperity (at Wijittapura). 

The eighth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, ^* the inauguration of 
PandnwaaEidevo,** composed both to delight and afflict righteous men. 



Chap. IX. 



The queen gave birth to ten sons and one daughter. The eldest of 
them all was Abhayo ; the youngest their sister Chitta. 

Certain brahmans, accomplished in the *^antras,^ and endowed with the 
gift of divination, having scrutinized her, thus predicted : ** Her (Chitta^s) 
son, will destroy his maternal uncles, for the purpose of usurping the 
kingdom.** 

Her brothers proposed, in reply, "Let us put our sister to death." 
But Abhayo (doubting the truth of the prediction) prevented them. 

In due course (when she attained nubile years) tiiey confined her in an 
apartment built on a single pillar: the entrance to that room they 
made through the royal dormitory of the king, and placed a female slave 
attendant within, and (a guard of) one hundred men without. From 
her exquisite beauty, the instant she was seen, she captivated tiie affec- 
tions of men by her fiucination. From that circumstance she obtained 
the appropriate appellation of UmmadarChitta (Chitta, the clumner). 

The sons of (the Sakya Pandu) having fully infonned themselves of the 
nature of the mission of the princess Baddakachchana to Lanka, and being 
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Ditwdna ti Panduwdsudewalanidndamdgatd, disvodna tan Jcanif- 

thincha, roditwd sOhatdyacha. 
Ranrid sukatasaklcdrdt ranfidnunridtfa ehdrikan charinsu Lankd- 

dipamhi niwdsancha yathdruchtn* 
Rdmina wasitafthdnan Rdmagonafiti uchchati ; Uruweidnu' 

rddhdnan niwdsdcha, tathd, tathd. 
Tathd fFfJita-Dighdyu-Rdhandnan niwdtakdf fFijitagdme />/- 

ghdyu Rohananticha wuchchari, 
Kdrlsi Anurddhisd wdpin, dakkhinato tato, Jcdrdpetwd rtyagi" 

han; tattha wdsamakappayi. 



Mahdrdjd Panduwdsadiwojeffhasutan sakdn Ahhayan, uparqf- 

jamhi, Jcdli, samabhisechayu 
Digndwuisa kumdrassa tanayd Dighagdmani, sutwd Ummdda' 



chittan tan, tassd jdtakutuhaJo, 
Gantwdpatissagdman tan apassi manujddhipan add sdhopardjkna 

rd^upaithdnatnas^a so 
GawaJckhdbhimuJchaffhdni tan upechcha fkildtu sd diswdna Gd» 

manin, Chitta rattachittdha ddsikan : 
"K6 isotif tato sutwd, ''mdtulassa sufd** iti. ddsin tattha 

niydjesi. Sandhin katwdna, s6 tato, 
Gawakknamhi wasdpetwd, rattin kukkutayantakan druyiha, 

chhindayitwdna kawdtan, tina pdwisi, 

specially commissioned by their mother (Susima), they repaired hither, 
leaving one brother (Gamini with their parents). 

Those who had thus arrived, having been presented to Panduwasadevo, 
the sovereign of Lanka, they commingled their tears of joy with her's, on 
their meeting with their sister. 

Maintained in all respects by the king, under the royal protection they 
(travelled) over Lanka, selecting settlements for themselves according to 
their own wishes. The settlement called Ramagona was occupied by the 
prince (who thereby acquired the appellation of^ Ramo. In like manner 
the settlements of Urawelo and Ahuradho (by princes who thereby 
acquired those names). Similarly the villages Wijitto, Dighayu, and 
Rohana, having been selected for settlements, conferred appellations on 
Wijitto, Dighayu, and Rohano. 

This maharaja Panduwasadevo formed a tank at Anuradho. To the 
southward thereof, he built a palace. In due course, he installed his 
eldest son Abhayo, in the dignity of sub-king, and established him there. 

Dighagamini, the son of prince Dighajru, having heard of (the tran- 
scendent beauty of) Ummada-Chitta, and conceiving an ardent passion 
for her, proceeded (attended by two slaves, Gropakachitto and Kalawelo^ 
to Upatissa, and presented himself before the sovereign. He (the king) 
assigned to him, conjointly with the sub-king, the charge of the royal 
household. 

The aforesaid Chitta, who was in the habit of taking up her station 
near the door (of her pillared prison) which fiujed the royal dormitory, 
having watched this Gamini, inquired of her slave attendant, "Who is 
that person r She replied, "The son of thy maternal uncle." Haying 
ascertained this point, she employed the slave in carrying on an intrigue 
(by sending the prince presents of betel leaves, and receiving from him 
fragrant flowers and other gifts.) 
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Tdyasaddhin wttsitwdna paehchuseyewa nikkhami ; ewan nichm 

chan wasi tattha, ckhidddbhdwa apdkafd, 
Sd Una aggahi gabbhan, gabbho parinaio tato, mdtudrochayi 

ddsu mold puchchhi sadhitaran, 
Ranfio droehayi, ^djd dtnarUetwd sutebruwt **p6siy6 sopi amhe- 

hi ; dSma tassiwa tan ** iti 
**Putt6che tndrayissdma tanti;'* Tassa adansu tan. Pasutikdie 

sampatti sutigehancha pdwisi* 
Sankitwd Gopakachittan Kdlawilancha ddsakan tasmin kamme 

nissdydtt Gdmani^arichdrakit 
Ti pafifinan adante te rqfaputtd aghdtayun, Yakkhd hutwdna 

rakkhinsu ubho gabbhakumdrakan. 
Aniian upawifa[iiian sd saUakkhdphi ddsiyd Chittd ; sd Janayi 

puttan ; sd itthipana dhitaran, 
Chittd sahassan ddpetwd tassdputtan sakampicha, dndpetwd 

dhitaran tan nipqjjdpesi santiki, 
** Dhitd laddhdti " sutwdna rdjd puttd sutd ahun ; mdtdcha rndtu- 

mdtdcha, ubhopana kutndrakan, 
Mdtdmahassa ndmancha jefihassa matulassacha tkan katwd . 

namakarun Pandukdbhayandmakan. 
Lankdpdlo Panduwdsadiwo rajjamakdrayi tinsa wassdni jdtamhi 

matd so Pandukdbhayo. 

Subsequently, having made his assignation, desiring that the entrance 
facing the royal dormitory should be closed ; in the night, ascending by 
an iron ladder, enlarging a ventilating aperture, by that passage he 
obtained admission into the apartment. Having passed the night with 
her, at the very dawn of day, he departed. In this manner he constantly 
resorted thither. The aperture in the wall remained undetected. By 
this (intercourse) she became pregnant. Thereupon, her womb enlarging, 
the slave disclosed the circumstance to the mother. The mother satisfied 
herself of the fact fVom her own daughter, and announced the event to the 
king. The king consulting his sons, said : **He (Gkunini) is a person to 
be protected by us. Let us bestow her on himself. Should it (the child 
in the womb) prove to be a son, we will put him to death.'^ They (on 
this compact) bestowed her on him. 

When the time for her delivery arrived, she retired to the apartment 
prepared for her confinement. 

The princes doubting whether the slaves GU)pakachitto and Kalawelo, 
who were the adherents of Gamini, could be trusted in this matter, and 
would give information (as to the sex of the infant), put them to death. 

These two persons, transforming themselves into yakkhos, watched 
over the destiny of the imbom prince. 

Chitta had (previously) by the means of her slave, searched out a 
woman, who was near her confinement. She gave birth to a son, and that 
woman to a daughter. Chitta entrusting her own son and a thousand 
(pieces) to her, (sent her away) ; and causing her daughter to be brought, 
she reared her in her own family. The princes were informed that a 
daughter was bom ; but the mother and maternal grandmother both 
(knew) that the in&mt was a prince; and uniting the titles of his grand- 
fether and eldest maternal uncle, they gave him the name of Pandu> 
kabhayo. 
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Toimin matasmin manujddhipaiminf tabbi sam6gmnma narinda* 
puUd Uu$dhhayandbhayadassa hhdtu- 

ri^dbhudcan aJcarun uldrantu 

Stffanappasddusanwigatihdya kati MahSwa^i ^^Abhaydbhukkd' 
** ndma nau>am6 pariekehhidd. 

Dasamo Parichchhedo, 

Ummddaehittdydnantd dcui dddya ddrakan tamuggi pdkkhipii* 

fodna Dwawamandaiakan agd, 
R4japuttdeha migawan gatd Tumbarakandari diswd dtuin: 
kuhin ydsi 9 ** ** kimetatUieha f ** puekchhisun* 
Dwdramandaldkan ydmi dbitu mi gtdapikwaka^^ ickehdha 

** dropihiti** rdjaputtd tamabrawuju 
ChiUochaf Kdlawelocha tasta rakkhdyaniggaid, mahanian fi&A'a- 

ran ipisan, tan khanaiiyiwa, dastayun, 
Ti taHi samanubandhinnL Sd tamdddya iattragd, ddrakaneha 

sahagsancha dyuttassa add rahd* 
TasminyiwadinitauabhariydjanayiiutaA; **yamake janayi 

putti bhariydmiti ; ** sapMltarL 
S6 sattawassikochdpi tan wijdniya mdhdd kaniun taratikilamti 

ddrakecha paydjayun. 

The protector of Lanka, Panduwasadevo reigned thirty years, dying at 
the period of the birth of Pandukabhayo. 

At the demise of this sovereign, the sons of that monarch having 
assembled, they installed her (Chitta*s) brother Abhayo, who had been her 
preserver, in this renowned sovereignty. 

The ninth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, '*the installation of 
Abhayo,'* colnposed both to delight and to afflict righteous men. 



Chap. X. 

At the desire of Ummadachitta, the slave girl (Kumbokata), taking 
the infant and placing it in a basket-cradle, departed for the village 
Doramadala. 

The princes who were elk hunting, meeting the slave at Tumbakandura, 
inquired of her, " Whither art thou going P What is this ?'* *^ I am going 
to Doramadala,** she replied, "with some cakes for my daughter.** "Set it 
down,** said the princes. At that critical moment, Chitto and Kalawelo, 
who had attended her for the protection of the prince, presented to the 
(princes*) view the form of a great wild boar. They eagerly gave chase 
to the animaL She taking the infant and the thousand pieces, proceeded to 
the destined place of concealment, and secretly gave them to the person 
intended to have the charge of them. 

On that very day, the wife of this herdsman brought fbrth a son. 
Giving it out, " My wife has given birth to twin sons,** he took charge of 
him (Uie prince) also. 

, When he attained his seventh year, his uncles having ascertained his 
existence, ordered the boys who resorted to a certain marsh (in his 
vicinity) for amusement, to be destroyed. 
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Jaiaifhan rukkhasusiranjakiehehhdditaehhiddakan nimujjamdnd 

chhiddina pawmtwi chiran fhitd* 
Tai6 iaHh(Kha nikkhamma, kumdro sisaddraki, upieheha puch- 

chhivantdpi, wanchitan, jiiwachdhi, s6» 
Manussataitha gantvfdna, tan saran pariwdriya, Ag<xtih% nari^ 

hiwa, ntfc^d— 
sHwdna watihakuny kumdrd, wdrimogayiha, susira9>^i fhito tthu. 
fFatthakdni ffai^twdna ; mdretwd sisaddraki, ganmd drdchayu^ 

*'8abbi ddraScd mdritci:' iH. 
Gatis&tinlit s6 ganiufd, dyutiakagharaiH saka^ Wiisan, aasdsiko 

tina, ahu dwddasa wamkd. 
Puna sutwdna jiwantan kumaran ta$sa mcttuld^ tattha gdpdiake 

sabbl mdritun sanniydfayun. 
Tofminahdni gdpdld laddhan ikainehatuppadetn, aggin dhariiun, 

gdman pishu^ tan kumdrakaiH^ 
So ganiwd gharamayuttapuUakan yiwa pisayi "pdddrujanti 

me; nihe, aggi^ gdptSasantikaA^" 
<* Tattha angdramansancha kkddissasi iuwa^ ** iti ; nisi so ; tan* 

waehasosutwS aggiin gdpdkisantikan. 
Tasmin khani pisitd ti parikkhipiya mdrayun sabU gope, 

meirayitwd mUtuldnan niwidayun* 
Tatd s^Uasawassan taA wijdniiisueha mdtuld, Mdtd sahassanchd- 

ddsi tassa rakkhancha ddisin. 



There was a hollow tree growing in the waters (of that marsh), having 
«n aperture under water. He was in the habit of diying and entering by 
this apetture, and of taking up his station frequently there. And when 
this young prince emerged ftom theilce, on being accosted and questioned 
by the other boys, he, artfully concealing the deception practised, ac- 
counted in some other manner for his (absence). 

The people (sent by the princes) having come to that place, surrounded 
the marsh. The young prince, at the instant these men came, putting on his 
clothes, and diving imder water, placed himself in the hollow of the tree. 
Counting the nimiber of the clothes (left on the bank), and putting to 
death the rest of the boys, returning, they reported to the uncles, *^ AH 
the boys are destroyed." When &ey had departed, he (the prince) 
returned to his home, to the house of the confidential herdsman ; and living 
under his protection, attained his twelfth year. 

At a subsequent period, hearing that the prince was in existence, his 
uncles again gave orders to destroy all the herdsmen in the village 
(Doramadala). On the day (appointed for the massacre) the herdsmen 
having succeeded in killing a ¥dld quadruped, sent this prince to the 
village, to bring some fire. He going home and complaining, "I am leg- 
weaned," and saying ^ take some fire to the herdsmen, there thou wut 
eat roasted meat;" sent the confided herdsman^s own son. That youth on 
being told this story, carried the fire to the place where the herdsmen 
were. At that instant, the men who had been sent surrounding tiiem, put 
them to death. Having destroyed all the herdsmen, they reported the 
same to the uncles. 

Thereafter the uncles again obtained information regarding him in his 
sixteenth year. 
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Ayutio mdtusandisan sttbban tassa niwidiyaf datwddUin^ sSihai* 

sancha phisi Pandtdantikan^ 
Pandulabrahmano ndma bhogawdt widapdragd, dakkkituumin 

ditdbhdgi wasi PandtdagdmakL 
Kumdro tatiha gantwdna passi PanduMrahmanan: "twnn 

PandukdbhayOy tdta ; ** iti puehchhiya ; wydkaL 
Taua katwdna sakkdran dha ** r<!^d bhawiisasi ; sanuuattaH 

waudni rqjjan twan karayissasi ; *' 
*' SippaA uggduha, tdtd tiy* sippuggahanamakdrayu Chandina 

iasia puttina khippan sippan iamdpxtan. 
Add satasahassan s6 yodhasangdhakdrand^ yodhisu Mangahi tUu 

tina puncha satisu, S6t 
*< Siyun ydya gahitdni panndni kanakdni^, tan mahisii kuru ; 

Chandanchd mamaputtan purokitant* 
hi watwd, dhanan datwd, sayodhan nihari ; UU6 s6 ndman sdwa* 

yitwdna, tato nikkhamma puijQawd, 
Laddhabalo nagaraki KdsapabbiUasantike sattasatdni puriti 

sabbesan bh^ndnicha, 
Tato narasahassena dwisatena kumdrakd Harikandapabbatan^ 

ndma, agamd pariwdrito. 
Uarikandusiwb ndma Pandukdbhayamdtuio tan Panduwdsudi" 

wena dinnan bhunjati disakan. 



The mother sent one thousand pieces (of money) for his iue» with 
written directions (regarding her son). The confided herdsman having 
explained to him the contents of his mother^s letter, and putting him in 
poflsesaion of the thousand pieces and of the written instructions, (pur- 
suant to these instructions) consigned him to the guardianship of Pandulo. 

The said Pandulo, who was a wealthy brahman, and a proficient in the 
**yehedos,'* resided to the southward, in the village Pandulo. The prince 
having proceeded thither, presented himself to that brahman Pandulo : 
he inquired, ^K^hild, art thou Pandukabhayo ?** On being answered (in the 
affirmative), receiving him with every mark of attention, he thus predicted 
(his fate) : ''Thou wilt be king. Thou wilt reign full seventy yean ;'* and 
adding, "My child, thoii shouldest acquire every accompli^mient,^ he 
taught him those (his acquirements) simultaneously with his (the brah- 
man^s) son Chando, and he rapidly perfected his education. 

For the purpose of enlisting warriors, he (the brahman) bestowed on 
him (the prince) one hundr^ thousand pieces. When five hundred 
soldiers had been enlisted by the latter, he (the brahman) having thus 
addressed him : '' Should the leaves touched by any woman be converted 
into gold, make her thy queen consort, and my son Chando your *• puro- 
hitto' minister ;'* and having bestowed this treasure upon him, sent him 
forth with his warriors. Thereupon this fortunate prince, causing lus 
name to be proclaimed, departed fi:om thence. 

At a town near the Kasa mountain, the prince having been reinforced 
by seven hundred men, to all of whom (he issued) provisions and other 
necessaries, from thence, attended by his aimy of one thousand two hun- 
dred men, he advanced to the Harikunda mountain. Harikimdasivo, 
the uncle of^andukabhayo, was governing that territory ; having obtained 



I 
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Tadd Jcdrigasaia^ pakkan so idpayati khaUiyo ; tassa dhltd 

rupawati Pdii niimdsi khattiyd. 
^dnuMhpariwdrenatfdnamdruyha sobhand, pitubhattan gdha- 

yitwd Idwakdnancha gachchhoH, 
Kumdrassa manussiinan dinod taitha kutndrikan^ aroehisun 

kufnirassa : kumdro sahasdgatOt 
Dwidhd tan parisari katwd, gakan ydnamapisayi, tadantika^p 

" saparisd kattha ydsiti t ** puehchhi tan, 
Tdya wutti sasabbasmiA tassd s6 rattamdnaso, attend sanwibhd- 

gatthan bhattindyaehi khattiyo. 
Sd sumMtyha ydnamkd add sowannapdtiyd, bhattan nigrodha- 

mvlasmin rdjaputtassa khattiyd, 
Ganhi nigrddhapaundm bhyitun iisaktjanL Sowannabhc^and' 

ncuun tdnipanndni tan khani. 
Tdni distvd ri^puttd, saritwd dijahkd9itan% "mahesibhdwayoggd 

mi kaiirid laddhdti,^' turn s6. 
Sabbi bhbjdpayitk tan^ sd, nakhiyittha bh^anaih ikassa patiwin- 

s6wa gahito tattha dtssatha* 
Ewan purtriagunupitd sukumdri kumdrikd ** SawannapdlV* 

ndmina tatSppabhuti dsi sd. 
Tori kumdrin ganetwdna ydnamdruyha khattiyd^ mahabbala' 

paribbulhd, anussanki, apakkanU. 



it from PanduwasadeTO* At that time, this prince was superintending 
the reaping of a harvest of one hundred ^ karissa** of land ; his daughter, 
named PaB, was a lovely princess. She, radiant in 'beauty, attended by 
a great retinue, and reclining in a palanquin, was on her way, taking a 
pr^Mured repast for her fiither and the reapers. The followers of tiie 
prince having discovered this princess, repmted it to the prince. The 
prince quickly approaching her, parting her retinue in two, caused his 
palanquin to be conveyed close to her's. He inquired of her, "' Where 
art thou going, together with thy retinue P* While she was giving a 
detailed account St herself, the prince became extremely enamoured of 
her; and in order to satii^ himself (in regard to the prediction), he 
begged for some of Uie prepared repeat, ll&e princess descending from 
her palanquin at the foot of a nigrodha tree, presented the prince with 
rice in a golden dish. To serve refreshment to the rest of the people, 
she took the leaves of that nigrodha tree. Those leaves instantly became 
golden vessels. The royal youth, seeing these things, and recollecting the 
prediction of the brahman, thus exulted : " A damsel has been found 
worthy of being a queen consort to me.*^ 

She feasted the whole party : the refreshments scarcely diminished in 
quantity. It appeared as if the repast of one person only had been 
taken therefrom. 

Thus this princess, a pure viigin, endowed with supernatural good 
fortune and merit, from henceforth obtained the name of Sowanapali 
(the golden Pali). 

The prince, powerful by the strength of his army, taking this princess 
with Mm, and ascending his palanquin, departed undaunted. Her 
&tiier having heard of this event, dispatched all his men (after them). 
They went, engaged, and being defeated fay them (the princess army), that 
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Ta^suhodnapUdtassd tutri sabbiapisa^t tiganiwd, katahan 

hatwdt tqjfitd tlhi, paJckamutL 
Kahthanagarakanndma gdmo^ taUka kato nAu ; taA Mutwd hhd» 

tard tassd oanehei yuddhduupdgamu^^ 
Si^bi ti Panaulasutd CkanddykM aghdiayi ; ^^LSMtmodha- 

kanddtu"* thanyuddhamahi ahu. 
Methaid halak^ykna iat6 s6 Panduh^hayo gangdyttpdrimi tiri 

Dolapahbatakan agd» 
TaHbaeMUdriwOiSihit wetiiian taMaiMtiuld tutiod, thtqtehod 

rdjdnan, tan yuddhaUhafnupdgamun, 
Khandhdwdran niwdsetwdDhiumarakkhdgasantiki hhdginkyykna 

yujjhinsu. Bhdginiyydtu mdtulif 
AnmandM, 6ragangan paidpehodt niwattiya, iisancha khandket' 

ufdramiii duwi wassdni s6 wast, 
Gantwdpati$iag6inan ti, tanuttthailL r<yin6brawu^% RdjdUkhan 

kumarassa rahassancha sapdhinip 
" Bhunjassu pdragangan twan .* mdga drantutd,*' iti* Tan sutwd 



tassa kujjhinsu bhdtare nawa r^ind* 
" Upatthambhd twamiwdsi €hiranta$sa : iddnitu raifhaiH dasiosi: 

tasmd twan mdrissdmdti** abrawuri. 
S6 tisanrajfamapphi, Ti l^usanndma bhdtara^ sabbiwa iahitd- 

kansu rqjfassa parindyakan, 
Es6 wisati wassdni Abhay6bhayaddyak6f tattho patissa gdmamhi 

rt^d rajjamakdrayu 



place waa aftennurds called Kalahanagara (the town of conflict). Her 
fire brothen hearing cxf this (defeat) departed to make war. All these 
persons, Chando, the son of raadtilo, hunself slew. The field of battle 
obtained the name Lohitawakado (the field of bloodshedV 

This prince Pandukabhayo, together with his great roroe, crossing the 
river (Mafaawelliganga) adranced to the Dolo mountain. He kept his 
position there for four years. His uncles obtaining information of this 
cireumstance, leaving the king (in the capital), repaired thither for the 
purpose of altiuddng him. 

Throwing up fortifications near the Dhunuuakkho mountain^ the 
imclesxnade war against the nephew. The nephew expelling the imdes 
therefirtMn, chaled them across the river. Taking possession of their 
fortification, he held that position for two years. 

They, repairing to Upatissa, reported the result (of their campaign) to 
the king. The monarch secretly sent a letter to the prince, saymg, 
*^ Rule over the country beyond the river, advance- not beyond the oppo- 
site bank." The nine brothers having heard of this overture, and being 
highly incensed against the king, thus upbraided him : *^ It is thyself who 
hast at all times been a protector of this man : now thou art about to 
give up the country to him. On this account it is thee (not him) whom 
we should put to death." He thereupon abdicated liie sovereign^ to 
them. They, with one accord, conferred the government of the kingdom 
on their brother Tisso. 

The monarch Abhayo, the dispeiier of fear (in reforence to his having 
rescued his sister from ihe faorrom of a predicted death) reigned, ^ere, 
in the capital of Upatissa, for twenty years. 
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WatanH Dh)&nutraklcht^e sari TumbariyanganiOheUyd ndmi- 

kdrupd yakkhini wdlawdmukhi, 
Bk6 dintdna siiangn^ raiUtpdda^ man6rama^ 6r6chin kumd- 

rassa ; " walawetUddisi * tit. 
Kmndrd rc^iSanaddyUt gakitun tan^ updgmmi, Paekckhato dga- 

tan diswd, bhitd tijena tassa, sdj 
Bkdwintmiaradhdwitwdi OhthtfafOifnanttbandhi s6; dhdwumdnd 

saran tan sd sattakkhattun parikkhipi. 
TmA taran puna- tikkkMuri parikkhttn; tatd puna, ganga^ 

Kachehkakatitthena tansamStari takintusd, 
Oahititdn vfdhdhiimin tdtapafsHneha t^yagan; HasMapu^ff^nu* 

bhdwina sa ah6si mahd asu 
Uthehdtksi asiAtassd, **mdrimiti ; *' tamdha sd «* raffa^ gakkhod^ 

ti dajfan, sdmi, mdman amdrayL" 
Ghufdya toii gahetwd s6 wijfhitwd asikotiyd ntudya, rajfnyd, 

bandhi: sd ah$si wasdnugd, 
Qmmiwdna taH DMrnareUckhan so tamdn&yiha mukabbah; taitha 

chattdri wassani Dh^marakkhanagi wast, 
Tat6 nikkhanma sdbatb dgammdriftkapabbatoA : yuddhakSama" 

/tikkhanto tattha satta samd wasL 
mdiuli ihapstwdna tassa sisdffhamdttdd yuddhasaifd Arii- 
than tan upasampajfa pabbatan, 

A certain yakkhini named Chetiya (the widow of Jutindharo, a yakkho, 
"who WBB killed in a battle fought at Siriwatthupuia) having the fonn and 
oountenanoe of a mare, dwelt near the manh of Tumharimngona, at the 
Dhumarakkho mountain. A certain person in the princess retinue 
favving seen this beantifiil (creature), white with red legs, annmmoed the 
cixeimutanee to the prince, laying, ^* Tlieie is s mare of such a descrip- 
tion.** The prince set out with a rope to lecure her. 

She teeing him spproach from behind, loeing her pretence of mind 
ftofca. fear, under the influence of his imposing appeaiaiioe, fled, without 
(being able to exert the power she possessed of) rendering herself invisi- 
bla He gave chase to the fiigitive. She persevering in iMr flight, made 
the circuit of that manh seven times. She made £ree more drcuits of 
the manh, and then plunged into the river at the Kadichfaaka ferry. 
He did the same, and (in the river) seised her by the tail, and (at the 
same time glared) the leaf of a pafanim tree wMch the stieam was 
eairying down. 

By his snpematuial good fortune, this (leaf) became an enormous 
sword. Exclaimmg, ^ I put thee to death,** he flourished the sword over 
her. '* Lord P* replied she to him, ^* subduing this kingdom for thee, I 
wiU confer it on thee : vpsse me my lifo.** Seising her by the throat, and 
wiUi the pohit of the swisrd boing her nosM, he secured her with 
his rope : she (instantly^ become tractable. 

Conducting her to the Dhumomkkho mountain, he obtained a great 
accession of *wiirUke power, by making her his bettle-Bteed. There, at 
the Dhumarakkho mountain he maintained his position for four years. 
Departing firam thence with his forces, he repaired to the mountain 
Arittho. There preparing-for the impending war, he remained seven years. 

Leaving two uncles (Abhayo and Qirikandako), the other eight uncles, 
imiting in hostility against him, approached that mountain Arittho. 
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Kkafidhawdran Nagaraki niwdseiwB^ chamupaiin daiwdtparik^ 

khipdphun samafUdriffhabbaiaji. 
Yakkhiniyci mawtayitwd s6, taud waehana yuttiyd^ dtUwd raja' 

parikkhdran, panndkdrd, yudhdnieka, 
'* Ganhaika sttbbdniiititi, khamapessdm tr5,** ahan iti waiwdnmt 

phisi kumdrd puratd bahtn, 
Gannissdmi pawiffhaniit wusafthisuiu thuf tb^ druyiha yakkka^ 

walawan, fnakabbaktfurakkkatd, 
Yuddkdya pdwiti, Yakkni mahdrdwamardm tS: onto bahi baian 

titua ukkuffkinmahatin akd 
Kumdrapuritd sabbi parasina nark bahi^ ghdtetwd^ rndtuli' 

chafiha, sUardsinakansu te, 
Sindpati paUtyitwd gunAaffhdnan sapdwisi ** Sindpati gumbtt" 

icbti** Una eta pawuchekati, 
Upariffkamdiuhuiran tisardsin sapassiya '*Uibura*iwa"* iekekdka 

iindhik Ldbugdmako, 
EwaA wijitasa^gdrnd taiotd Pandukdbkdyb, ayiyakassdnurd^ 

dkassa wasanaUhdnamdgamu 
Aiianb rdjagikan, mo tassa datwdna ayiyakdf at^^UkawdMon 

kapptsi; 96tu tannin gkari wan» 
Puehekkdpetwana nimittan wattkuwijfdtoidun ; iaHkd nagaran 

pawaran tasmin gdmiyiwa amdpayu 



Tfaawmg up a fortification at Naganka, and confemng the command 
(on the person selected), they surrounded the Arittho mountain on 
all sides. 

The prince having consulted with the yakkhini, in oonfoimity with her 
t advice, he sent fonreid a strong party (in tiie character of a depatation), 
placing in their charge his iwwgnM. of royalty, as well as the usoal 
offerings made as trihute, and his martial accoutrements ; and enjoined 
them to deliver this message (ftom him) : ^ Take all these things : I will 
come to ask your foigiveness.** 

When this party £id reached its destination, shouting, ** I will capture 
them, forcing their camp,** mounting his yakkha mare, and surrounded 
by his whole army, he (the prince) threw himMlf^ into the midst of the 
fight The yakkhini set up a loud diout His (the princess) army 
without, as well as (the deputation) within (the enemy's camp), answered 
with a tremendous roar. The whole of the prince's army having slaugh- 
tered many of the enemy's men, as well as the eight uncles, they made 
a heap of their (decapitated) heads. The commander (of the enemy's 
army) having fled, and concealed himself in a forest, from that circum- 
stance that forest is called the Senapoti (commander's) forest. 

Observing the skulls of lus eig^t uncles, surmounting the heap of heads, 
he remarked : ** It is like a heap of Labu (fruit)." F^m tins dicumr 
stance, (that place) was (from Nagaraka) called Labugamo. 

Thus, this Pandukabhayo, the victorious warrior, from thence proceed- 
ed to the capital of his maternal great undo Anuiadho. 

The said maternal great undo giving up his palace to him, constructed 
another residence for himseli; and dwelt herein. 

Having consulted a fortune-teller versed in the advantages (which a 
town ought to possess), according to his directions, he founded an exten- 
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Niwdsaitdnurddkassa *' jinurddhapuran'* ahu ; nakkhaUlnanU' 

rddhtna patiiihdpi tatdyacha. 
Andpetwd mdtulHnan ehhattan, Jdtassdre idha, dhdwdpeturd, 

dharayitwd, tan ; sareyiwa wdrind, 
Jtiandahisikan so kdrisi Pandukdbhayd. Suwaunapdlin diwin 

tan mahUittibhisicKayi, 
Add Ckatidah&mdrassa partita yathdwidhin fhdnantardni tisd^ 

nan bhachchdnancha yathd rahan* 
Mdiuyd uoakdrantd attandeha mahipati aghdtayitwdjetfhantan 

mdtutan Abhayampana, 
Pure rajjan add tassa, ahu nagaraguttiyd ; tadupdddya nagari 

ahu nagaraguttikd, 
Sasuran tan agndtetwd Girikandasiwampicha GirikandadeMn- 

taueva mdtulassa addsi s6, 
Sarantaneha khandpetwd kdrdphi bahudakan, fay6jakusa gdhi^ 

na **JayawdpHi ** dhu tan, 
Kdiawilan niwisisiyakkhanpurapuratthime, yakkhantu Chitta- 

rdjantan hkiiha Abhaya wdptyd 
Pubbapdkdrin ddsinan nibbattanyakkhayoniyd purassa dakkhina 

dwdre s6 katanriuniwisayL 
Anidnarifuiawatthusta fFatawdmukhayakkhinin niwisesi; balin 

titan antiUanchdnuwauakan. 

mye city in that very vOlage. On account of its haying been- the settle- 
ment of Annzadho (both the minister of Wijayo, and the brother of 
Baddhakachchana), and because it was founded under the consteUation 
Anuradho, it was called Anuradhapura. 

Causing his unde^s canopy of dominion to be brought (from Upatissa), 
and haying purified it in the waters of a naturally formed marsh ■ with the 
water of that yery marsh, this Fandukabhayo anointed himself at his 
inauguration. He raised the princess Sowanapali to the dignity of queen 
consort He conferred on Chando the o£Elce of " porohito** in due form ; 
on the rest of his officers (he bestowed) appointments according to their 
claims. 

Sparing the life of his eldest unde Abhayo, who had befriended his 
mother and himself, the monarch assigned to him the soyereignty oyer 
the city. He (thereby) became a ** Naggaraguttiko/* conseryator of the 
city. From that time there have been Naggaraguttikos in the capital 

Sparing also the life of his £a.ther*s cousin Girikandasivo, he confeired 
on that maternal unde the territory Girikandaka. 

Haying deepened the aboye mentioned marsh, he made it contain 
a great body of water. By his haying been anointed with that water as 
a conqueror ( Jayo), it obtained the name of the Jaya tank. He estab- 
lished the yakkho Kalawelo in the eastern quarter of the dty ; and the 
chief of the yakkhos, Chltto, he established on the lower side of the 
Abhaya tank. 

He (the king) who knew how to accord his protection with discriminar 
tion, establish^ the sLaye, bom of the yakkho tribe, who had formerly 
rendered him great sendee, at the eastern gate of the dty. He establidi^ 
within the royal palace itself^ the mare-faced jrakkhini, and proyided 
annually demon offerings, and eyery other requisites f<Hr these (four 
jrakkhos). 
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DdpisL Chhandkdiiiu Chittarqjlna $6 saha samdMaai nisidUw4^ 

dibbamdnusandtakan, 
Kdrenidbhirami rtfjd raUikhiddd $amappU6» Dwdragdmoch^ 

chaturo, Bhayawdpincha Tcdravu 
Mahdsutdnaghdtananpachchhiman r0fU tathd: fFeuawanast^ 

nigrodhaA; fFiyddhadiwassa tiUakarif 
SontMsabkdgawaUhancha, pabhidagharamiwacha ; itdni pack' 

chhimaddwdradis dbhdge niwisayU 
PanchauUdni chanddlapurisipurtuotihaki; dwtMtUdni chan^dUh 

purisi wachchasddnaki, 
Diyaddha sttta chanddlamatanihdrakipicha ; susdnakicha chan' 

ddli tattakiykwa ddisi. 
Tisan gdman niwisui studnapaehchhivMUiare ; yathd wikiUh 

kammdni tdni nichchan akaAsu tL 
Ta$$a chanddiagdmana pubbuttaradisdyatu nieha»u$d$uiku»* 

ndma chandiuagdmakdrayi. 
Tau(Utark susdtuissa Pdsdnapabbaiantaridwdsapdliwyddkdiui^ 

tadd dst niwetitd. 
TadtiUari disdbhd^i ydwa Gdmaniwdpiyd tdpdsdnun anikita^ 

assamo dsi kdrtto. 
Tassiwacha susdtuuM puratikimadiidyaiu J^yusw mga^t^tisaa 

gharan kdrisibhikpati, 
Tasmin yiwacha desasmin niganiho Girindmdkd, ndnd Pdsan^i* 

kdehiwa wannsu samand hahu% 



In the days of public festivity, this monarch seated on a thmme of eqwd 
eminence with the yakkho chief Chitto, caused joyous qteetadea, lepre- 
senting the actions of the devos as well as of mortals, to be exhibited ; 
and delisting in the happiness and festivities (of his people), he wae esr 
oeedingly gniified. 

He formed the four suburbs of the city^ and the Abhaya tank^ and to 
the westward of the palace, the great cemetery, and the jdaoe of ezecu* 
tion and torture. He provided a nigrodha tree for the (devata) Wessa- 
wano, and a temple for the Wiyadho-devo : a gilt hall for his own use, 
as well as a palace distributed into many apartments. These he con- 
structed near the western gate. He employed a body of ^Ye hundred 
chandalas (low cast people) to be scavingers of the city, and two hundred 
chandalas to be nightmen ; one hundred and fifty diandalas to be earn- 
ers of corpses, and the same number of chandalas at the cemetoy. 

He formed a village for them on the north west of the cemetery, and 
they constantly performed every work according to the directions of the 
king. To the north east of this chandala village, he estaUished a village 
of Niohichaadidas, to serve as cemetery-men to the low castes. To the 
northward of that cemetery, and between it and the Pnsana moimtain, 
a range of buildings was at the same time constructed for the king's 
huntsmen. To the northward of these (he formed) the Qamini tank. He 
also constructed a dwelling for the various classes of devotees. To the 
eastward of that (Nichichandala) cemetery, the king built a residence for 
the brahman Jotiyo (the chief engineer). In the same quarter, a 
Nighantho devotee, named Giri, and many Pasandhika devotees dwelt. 
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Tatthiufacha, dewakuhn akdrisi mahipati Kumbhandassa nigan^ 

fhassa ; tanndmakamahon ta^. 
TatStu paehehhimi bhdgi wiyddhipdlapuraHhime michchhddifthi 

kuldnanii§ wast pancha satan tahiri 
Paran Jdtiyagihamhd ora Gdmaniwdpiyd s6 paribbdjikdrdman 

kdrdpisi. Tathiwacha. 
Ajiwikdnan gkhaneha Brdhmandwaffamiwacha Siwikd, sotthi- 

tfUaneha akdrUi tahin tahin. 
Da$a tDOssdbhisittb so gdmasimd niwisayi Lankddipamhi sakali 

kf^kindd Pandukdbhayd, 
So Kdlawilachittehi dtssatndnihi bhupati sahdnubhdsi sampattin 

vakkhbhuta sahdyawd. 
Pandukdbhayarani\6cha Abhayassacha anantajri rdjasu/iridni 

wassdni ahisu dasa sttttacha. 
So Pandukdbhava mahipati satta tinsa wassddhigamma dhitimd 

dhardnipaiittan ramme an^nam' 
Anurddhapuri samiddhi, wassdni saltati akdrayi rqjfamltthdti^ 



Sujanappasddasanwigittthdya kati Mahdwansi " Pandukdbha- 
ydohisikd ** ndtna dasamS pariehehhed6* 



In the same quarter, the king built a temple for the Nighantho Kumb- 
hundo, which waa called bj his name. To the westward of that temple, 
and the eastward of the huntsmen*B buildings, he provided a residence for 
five hundred persons of yarious foreign religious fiuths. Above the 
dwelling of Jotijo, and below the Oamini tank, he built a residence for 
the Paribajika devotees. In the same quarter, but on separate sites, he 
constructed a residence for the Ajiwako, a hall for the worshippers of 
Brahma, (another for those) of Siwa, as well as a hospital. 

This Pandukabhayo, the sovereign of Lanka, in the twelfth year of 
his reign, fixed the boimdaries of the villages in all parts of Lanka. 

This monarch, befriending the interests of the yakkhos, with the co- 
operation of ELaJawelo and Qiitto, who had the power (though yakkhos) 
of rendering themselves visible (in the human world), conjointly with 
them, enjoyed his prosperity. 

Between the reigns of Pandukabhayo and Abhayo there waa an inter- 
regnum of seventeen years. 

This wise ruler Pandukabhayo, who had entered upon his royal state 
in the thirty seventh year of his age, rdgned in the deUghtftil and well 
provided capital of Anuradhapura, over his firmly established kingdom, 
for seventy years. 



The tenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, " the installation of 
Pandukabhayo,*^ composed equally for the delight and affliction of 
righteous men. 
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Ekadasamo Parichohhbdo. 

Tassachchayi tassasutd Mufasiwoti whsuio Sdwannapdiiyd putto 

patto rqjjamandkulan, 
Mahdmighawanuydnan ndmdnunagundditan phahpupphataru' 

pitan so rdjScdrayi subhon* 
Uyiydnaifhdna gahani mahdmighd dkdlafl6 pdwatsi'tina uyiyd>- 

nan makdmighawanan ahu. 
Saffhi wassdni Muiasiwo rdjd rqfjamdkdrayi, An{irddhapuri 

pawari Lankdhhuwadani subhe. 
Tassa puttd dasd hUun annamantia kithino ; duwi dhitdeha 

anuktdd kuldnuchchhamkd ahu, 
Di\odnanpiyatUs6ti wiasuto dutiyo sutd, tisik bkdtisu sabbUu, 

punnapanriddhikd ahu. 
Diwdnanpiydtissd $6 rdjdsi pituackchayit tassdbhisikina saman 

bahu achchhariydnahu, 
Lankddipamhi saktui nidhayOt ratandnieha antofhiidniugganiwd 

pathawitalamdrahun* 
Lanfcddhipasamfpamhi bhinnandvod gatdnicha taUraJdtdnieha 

thalan ratandni samdruhuA, 



Chap. XI. 

At hifl (Pandukabhayo^s) demise, his and Sowanapali's son, known by 
the title of Mutasiwo, succeeded to the sovereignty, which was in a state 
of perfect peace. 

This king formed the delightful royal garden Mahamego, which was 
provided in the utmost perfection with every requisite, and adorned with 
fruit and flower-bearing trees of every description. 

At the time this royal garden was being laid out, an unseasonable heavy 
fall of rain (Mahamego] took place. From this circumstanQ^ the garden 
was called Mahamego. 

In the celebrated capital Anuiadhapura, in the delightful Lanka, king 
Mutasiwo reigned sixty years. 

He had ten sons, living in amity with each other ; and two daughters, 
both equally beautiful and wordiy of their illustrious descent. 

Among all these brothers, by the virtue of his piety (in his former 
existence in the character of a honey merchant), and by his wisdom, the 
second son was the most distinguished ; and he became celebrated by the 
name of Dcwananpiatisso (Tisso-the-delight-of-the-devos). 

On the demise of his father, the said Dcwananpiatisso was installed 
king. At his inauguration (on the day of the new moon of Magasiro) 
many miraculous phenomena took place throughout Lanka : the riches 
and the precious metals and gems buried in the earth emerging, rose to the 
surface. The treasures sunk (in the sea) from ships wrecked in ^e 
neighbourhood of Lanka, and those naturally engendered there (in the 
ocean), also rose to the shores of the land. 
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ChdtaptMatapddafnhi tiisdcha wiluyaiihiyo jdtd rathapatodina 

samdna parimdnatd, 
Tdsu ikd Idtdyaffhi rajatdbhd, tahin tatd, suwannawanna ruchi- 

rei dissantitd manoramd. 
Bkdkuiuma yafihitu kusumdni tahin pana, ndndni ndnd wanna- 

ni dissanti tipuifhdnicka, 
EJcd sakufMyaffnitu ; tanhi pakkhimigd bahu ndndcha nana 

wanndcha sajivdteiya dissari. 
Hay a gaja rathd malakd walayanguliweiihakd kakwlhaphalapd' 

katiJcd iehchita aiihajdtiid. 
Muttd samudda wganiwa tire waiihitviyaifhitd : Diwdnanpiya* 

tisassa sabban puniiawijamhitan, 
indaniian wiiuriyan IShitankamanichime ratandnieha, ti tdni 

mutidicttdeha yaifhiyo, 
SaHdhabbhaniarkykwa rannosantikamdharun: tdnidiswdpanito 

s6 raid iti wichintayi 
** Ratandni anagghdni Dhammdsdkd imdni mi sahayo rahaii" 

nanf^d iasta dassan imdnatd.*' 
Dewdnanpiyaiissoeha Dhammdsdkocha ti imi dwi adifihasahd' 

ydhi ehirappabhuti bhupati, 
BhdginivyamMahdriiihamfnachchapamukhan tato dijan, amach- 

ehan, ganakanchiwa rdjdti chaturdjani. 



On the Chato mountain (situated two yojanas to the southward of 
Anuradhapura) three bamboo poles were produced, in size equal to a 
chariot pole. The first, called the creeper pole, entwined with a creeper, 
shone like silver. The creeper itself, glittering most brilliantly, was 
refulgent like gold. The second was the pole of flowers. The many 
descriptions of flowers which clustered thereon, were resplendent by the 
brilliancy of their colors, as well as perfect in all the three qualities (which 
flowers ought to possess). The third was the pole of animals. The various 
quadrupeds and birds of every varied hue (represented) thereon, appeared 
as if they were endowed with life. 

The eight descriptions of pearls, viz., Haya (horse), gaja (elephant), 
latha (chariot wheel) maalaka (nelU fruit), valaya (bracelet), anguliwelaii- 
ka (ring), kakudaphala (kubook fruit), pakatika (ordinary), rising up from 
the ocean, stood in a ridge on the sea shore. All this was produced by the 
virtue of the piety of Dewananpiatisso. 

Within a period of seven days, the following gems, viz., sapphire, lapis 
lazuli, and rubies, the aforesaid treasures of the miraculous poles, as well as 
the aforesaid pearls, presented themselves unto the king. The benevolent 
monarch on observing these (supernatural tributes) thus meditated : "My 
friend Dhammasoko, and no one else, is worthy of these invaluable trea- 
sures : to him I will make presents thereof 

These two monarchs, Dewananpiatisso and Dammasoko, though they 
were not personally known to each other, were united by the ties of 
friendship, from a long period (preceding). 

This king (of Lanka) dispatched as his ambassadors, these four indivi- 
dtals : viz., his maternal nephew Maha Arittho,^.as the chief of the 
mission,— .the brahman (of the Hali mountain), the minister of state 
(Malla), and the accountant (Tisso), attended by a powerful retinue, and 
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Didi kaiw6na pdhUi ; btOSghapariwdriti gdkdp^md unaggkdm 

ratandni imdni sd, 
ManijdHeha Hssdf id Htiocha rdkaffofthiyo, mnkhanha dakkhu 

ndwatiaiL muUdjdHeha affhatd. 
Jruyiha Jambukolamhi ndwd satiadinina ti tukhina tiUhan 

laddhdna ; MoHdhena tatdpuna, 
FdtalipuHan ganiwdna, DhammdM^kaua rqfind adaniu pannd- 

Jcdri ti dinod tdni pasidiya, 
''RatandnidUdnkttha naUhime^ iti chinHya, add tinapatittkdnan 

tufhMffhassa hhupati, 
Purdhiehchan drdhmanasM, dandandykatampana addsi taud 

machehaua Mefihittan ganakoMsatu, 
TUa^anappakk bhogk datwd wasagharSnieha^ iohdmaekMhi 

mantenio p<usitwd patipdbhatan. 
fFdhwyanimunhisankhaggun, ehhatianeha^pddukan, moiipafimn, 

sapSmangan ihinkdran, hariehandadan, 
Adh6wimanwaMak6iin fnakagghanhaUhapunjanin, ndgdhafan 

af^anacha, Aruii^dnancha matiikan, 
AndtaiiSdakSehiwa Gangd salUamiuHtcka, miikkaneka nandiyd 

waff an, waddhamdnan kumdrikatit 
Himahhdkina hhandaneha, siwikaneka nuihdrahan, harifakan 

dmalakan fnahaggkan amatosadhan. 



entrusted with these invaluable treasures ; viz., the three kinds of genu, 
the three royal palanquin poles, a right hand chank, and the eight descrip- 
tions of pearls. 

Embarking on board a vessel at Jambukolo, and in seven days prospe- 
rously reaching their port of debarkation ; and thereafter departing from 
thence, and in seven days having reached Patiliputta, they delivered these 
presents to king Dhammasoko. That monarch, on seeing these persons 
and these articles, rejoiced; and thus reflecting within himself,— .*' There 
are no treasures in these parts to be compared to these •,"" he conferred 
the office of "senapati** on Arittho ; he also conferred on Uie brahman, the 
office of purohitto; on the other minister, the office of "dandanayako '^ and 
on the accountant, the office of ^^setthitto/' Having bestowed presents of no 
trifling value, and (provided) dwellings for them, he consulted with his own 
ministers, and settled what the proper presents were to be sent in return ; 
viz., a chowrie (the royal fly flapper), a diadem, a sword of state, a royal 
parasol, (golden) slippers, a head ornament (crown), a golden anointing 
vase, golden sandal wood, and costly hand towels, which to the last mo- 
ment they are used (are cleansed by being past through the fire) without 
being washed ; ointments for the body, obtained from the nagas, and the 
clay of Aruna ; water from the Anotatto lake, a right hand chank con- 
taining the water (used at the inauguration of the king) from the stream 
of the Gkinges ; and a royal virgin of great personal charms ; sundry golden 
vessels, and a costly howda; the precious aromatic medicinal drugs, 
'■'' harita'^ and " amxdaka;** and one hundred and sixty loads of hiU paddy 
which had been brought by parrots,— .being the articles requisite for his 
inauguration ; and a complete suite of royal attendants. 
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Si&kitkatdnan sdiinun saffhi waha aatdnicha abkisikdpakaronun 

pariwdran wifMtatL 
DatwdJciUi sahdytissa panndkdran narissard duti pdhesi tad" 

dhammapan ndkdramxmaikpieha, 
**Jham Buddhanehot dhammancha, Mnghaneha, saranaA gatd ; 

updsakattan dhisi Sakyaputtassa sdsani, 
Twampimdni sarandni uttamdni, naruttafiut, ehittam pasddayit- 

wdna, taddhdya saranan waja^ 
** Kar6tha mi sahdyasw a6hisikun:*"'^pun6iti watwd »akdy6 

machehk ti takkaritwdthapUayi. 
Panehamdsi wasitwdna ti machehdtiwiisakkatdf wesdkhtuukka* 

pakkhddi dini dutdwa niggatd, 
Tdmalittiyamdruyha ndwd^ tiJam&ukolaki druyha, ihiipan ptu* 

situu, patufd dwddasiyaA itu 
Adansu panndkdri ti ditltd Lankddhipaua ti tisan mahantan 

idkkdraA Lankdpati akdrayi. 
TimaggasiramSsassaddiehandddayi dini aihiiittancha Lankin- 

dan anuichchd idmibhattitb* 
Dhammdsokassa wachanan datwd ; sdmihiteratd pun6pl o^AtWn- 

chinsu Lankahita mkhi ratan* 
fFisdkhi narapoti punndmdya miwaA Diwdnanpiyaufttehand 

gvihandmd Lankdyanpataritta- 

piti ussawdyan attandjanasukhadoihisichayi sd ti. 



In due coune, this monarch dispatched his mission to his ally (Dewan- 
anpiatisso, entrusting them with the aforesaid presents, and the following 
gifts of pious advice : " I have taken refuge in Buddho, his religion, and 
his priesthood : I have avowed myself a devotee in the religion of the 
descendant of Sakyo. Ruler of men, imbuing thy mind with the convicti- 
on of the truth of these supreme blessings, with unfeigned fiuth do thou 
also take refuge in this salvation/* This attached ally of Dewananpiatisso 
having addressed this additional injunction to the (Sihalese) ambassadors, 
"Solemnize ye the inauguration of my ally;'* allowed them to depart hither 

ito Lanka) vested with every royal favour. These highly favoured ministers 
of Dewananpiatisso^ having resided there, at Patiliputta, for five months, 
on the first day of tne bri^t half of the month of " wesakho** took their 
departure. Embarking at the port of Tamalettiya, and landing at Jam- 
bi&ola, they presented themselves before their sovereign on the twelfth 
day. 

The (Jambudipan) ambassadors delivered these gifts to the ruler of 
Lanka: on them the sovereign of Lanka conferred great &vours. 

These envoys, revering him as if he had been their own sovereign, having 
delivered to the monarch of Lanka, — ^who had already been inaugurated 
on the first day of the increasing moon of the month of " Maggasiro,**-. 
Dhammasoko's message ; his own devoted subjects a second time solem- 
nized the inauguration of him, who was beloved by the people of Lanka. 

This dispenser of happiness to his own subjects, bearing the profoundly 
significant title of Dewananpiya (the delight of the devos), exerting his 
powers to the utmost, and making Lanka overflow with rejoicings, held his 
reinvestiture on the full moon day of the month " wesakho." 
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SuJanappasBdasaiiwigaUhdya kaii Mahdwa^e ** Diwdna^iya- 
tissdbhisikd'* ndma ikmasamd pariehehhidd. 

Third Moggaliputtd s6 Jinasdsanajotakd niffkdpiiwdna sangitin 

pekkkamdnd andgatan ; 
Sdsanassa pafifihdnan paehchanttsu awikkhiya pisisi kaUiki 

ma»i titi thiri tahin tahiri 
Theran Kasmira Gandhdran Majjhawtikamaptsayi apisayi Ma- 

kddiwathiran Mahi»amandhaia^. 
fFanawdtin aphid thiran Hakkhiiandmakan tdthdparantakan 

Yona^MJ^nunarakkhitandnu^an. 
Mahdraffhan MahddhamtnarakkhUaHhirandmaka^ ; tdahdrak- 

khitathirantu Vdnaldkamapisayi. 
Pisisi Maijhiman thiran Hitnavoaniapadisaka^ ; Suwannahhu- 

min ikiri dwi Sonam Uttaramiwacha. 
Mahdmahtndathiran tan thiran Iffhiyawuttiyath San^alan, 

Bhaddasdlancha saki saddhiwihibriki ; 
** Lankddipi manufii}amhi manuriria Jinasdsanan patiffhdpitha 

tumhetif' panehathiri apisayi. 
Tad d Kasmira Gandhari pakkan sassan mahiddhiko Arawah 

ndgardjd wassan kdrakasan^itan 
Wassdpetwd samuddasmin sabban khipatiddruno, TaUra Maj* 

jhantikatthiro khippan gantwd windy aso 
Jrawdladahi wdripiifnin chankamanddiki akdsi. Diswd tan 

ndgd ruffhd raiirid niwidayun. 



The eleventh chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, ^^ the inauguration of 
Dewananpiatiflso,'* composed equally for the delight and section of 
righteous men. 

Chap. XII. 

The illiuninator of the religion of the vanquisher, the thero son of Mog- 
gali, having terminated the third convocation, was reflecting on futurity. 
Perceiving (that the time had arrived) for the establishment of the religion 
of Buddho in foreign countries, he dispatched severally, in the month of 
**• kattiko,*' the following theros to those foreign parts. 

He deputed the thero Majjhantiko to Kasmira and Gandhara, and the 
thero Mahadevo to Mahisamandala. He deputed the thero Rakkhito to 
Wanawasi, and similarly the thero Yona-Dhammarakkhito to Aparan- 
taka. He deputed the thero Maha Dhammarakkhito to Maharatta ; the 
thero Maharakkhito to the Yona country. He deputed the thero 
Majjhimo to the Himawanta country; and to Sowanabhumi, the two 
theros Sono and Uttaro. He deputed the thero Maha-mahindo, together 
with his (Moggali^s) disciples, Ittiyo, Uttiyo, Sambalo, Bhaddasalo (to 
this island), saying unto these five theros, " Establish ye in the delightful 
land of Lanka, the delightM religion of the vanquisher.'* 

At that time, a savage naga king named Aravalo, who was endowed 
with supernatural powers, causing a furious deluge to descend, waa sub- 
merging all the ripened crops in Kasmira and Gandhara. The said thero 
Majjhantiko, instantly repairing thither through the air, and alighting on 
the lake Aravalo, walked, absorbed in profound meditation, on the surface 
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Ndgardjdikm rufiho so, wiwidlMhinsikd kari ; wdt4imakani^ 

wdyanti megho gajfaii, wasuUi, 
Pha!anti sanayo wijju nichehharinii tato tatd mahiruhdpabba" 

tdnan kufdni papaianiicha. 
fTiruparupd ndgdcha ginsdpenii umatUato; sayan dkupatiy 

jaiaii akkotanto anUcadhd. 
Sabhanian iddhiyd thiro pafibdhiya hhiiUanan awbeha ndgardjan 

tan dtusetUd baiamutiaman. 
** Sadiwakopiehi ioko dgantwdna bkaweyyaman fuimi pafibah 

assajaniiun bhayabkirawan,*" 
'< Smehipiman mahin sabban, siuamuddan utpabbatOn, ukkhipit^ 

wd, mahdndga, khipiytui manumari ; 
**Niwami sakkuniydtt janitu^ bhayahhkrawan' aQQadaUhu 

tawigtuta wighato, uragddhipa* 
Tan sutwd nimmadassassa third dhammamadesayi ; tato sarana* 

silint ndgarqfd patifihahi, 
TtUkiwa ehaturdsitt sahassdni bhujangamd Bimawantichaf gan^ 

dhabbd yakkhd kumbhandakd iahu. 
Panehakon&ui vakkhdtu saiddhin Hdritayakkhiyd^ panehasatihi 

puttihiphfuaApdpuni ddikan, 
*' Maddnikodhan janayittka, ito uddhan yathd purk, sassaghd" 

taneha makattha ; sukhakdmakipdnindr 
*' KarMa mettansatthu : wasantu wMinujd sukhan:'* iti tendnU" 

sitihd ti, taihiwa paHpajfisuA. 

of the wat^. The oagas seeing him, enraged (at his presumption), 
announced it to their king. The infuriated naga monarch endeavoured in 
various ways to terrify him : a furious storm howled, and a deluge of rain 
poured down, accompanied by thunder; lightning flashed in streams; 
thunder bolts (descended) carrying destruction in all directions ; and high 
peaked mountains tottered firom their very foundations. 

The nagas assuming the most terrific forms, and surrounding him, 
cndeaYOuied to intimidate him. He himself (the naga king) reviling him 
in various ways, spit smoke and fire at him. The thero by his supernatu- 
ral power averted all these attempts to terrify him; and displaying his 
bnmipotence, thus addressed the naga monach : "" O, naga ruler ! even if 
the devos were to unite with the (human) world to strike terror into me, 
their efforts would prove nugatory. Nay, if uplifting the whole earth, 
together with its ocean and its mountains, thou wert to keep them on my 
heeid, even then thou wouldest fcul to create in me an appalling terror. O, 
naga monarch, let thy destruction of the crops be arrested." 

To him who had been subdued on hearing this reply, the thero pro- 
poimded his doctrines. Whereupon the naga king attuned the salvation 
and state of piety of that faith. 

In like manner, in theHimawanta (or snowy) regions, eighty four thousand 
nagas, and many gandhabbos, yakkhos, andkumbhandakoe (were converted). 

A certain yakkho called Panchako, together with his wife Harita and 
five hundred youths, attained sowan (the first stage of sanctification). He 
then thus addressed them : ** Do not hereafter, as formerly, give way to 
pride of power, and vindictive anger ; but evincing your sohdtude for the 
happiness of living creatures, abstain firom the destruction of crops : extend 
your benevolence towards all living creatures : live, protecting mankind.'* 
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Tats ratana patiaAke thiran so uragddhipo niHddpiya affhdii 

wijamdno tadantiki, 
Tadd Kasmira Gandhdra todsind manuj6gatd, ndgartfftusa 

pujatthan gantwd thiran mahiddhikaA, 
ThiramiwShiwddetwd ikamantan nisidisun ; tesan dhamma- 

madisesi third dsi wisopaman. 
Asitiydsahassdndn dhamm&hisamayo ahu ; satan sahanan purisd 

pabbajjun thirasantiJcL 
Tatdppdbhuti Katmira-Gandhdrd ti iddnipi dsun, kdidwan 

pajjotd watthuttaya par dy and, 
Ganiwd Mahddiwatherd disan MahUaman^^lan; suttanta dkwa- 

dutantan kathisijanamajfhago. 
Chattdlisa sahassdni dhammachakkhun wtsddhayun ; ehattdiiia 

sahassdni pabhajin$u tadantiki, 
Gantwdtha RaJckhitatthiro fFanawdtan nabhifhitd, sannattO' 

manamataggan kathisi janamajjhagb. 
Saffhi^ nara sahassdnan dhammdbhuamayS ahu .* sattatinta 

sahassdni pabbajinsu tadantiki, 
fFihdrdnan panehasatan tasmin disi patiffhahi patiffhdpisi 

tatthiwa third so Jinasdsana^, 
Gantwd parantakari third Y6nak6 Dhammarakkhitd aggikkhan- 

dhdpama nsuttan kath itwd janamajjhagb. 

They who had been thus exhorted by him, regulated their conduct ac> 
cordingly. 

Thereupon the naga king placing the thero on a gem-set throne, res- 
pectfully stood by, fanning him. 

On that day, the inhabitants of Kasmira and Gandhaia, who had come 
with offerings to the naga king (to appease his wrath and arrest the deso- 
lation of the crops), learning the supernatural character of the thero, 
bowing down to him (instead of the naga king), stood reverentially at 
his side. 

The thero preached to them the " asivisopaman** discourse (of Buddho). 
Eighty thousand persons attained superior grades of religious bliss : one 
hundi^ thousand persons were ordained priests by the thero. 

From that period, to the present day, the people of Kasmira and 
Gandhara have been fervently devoted to the three branches of the faith, 
and (the land) has glittered with the yellow robes (of the priests). 

The thero Mahadevo repairing to the Mahisamandala country, in the 
midst of the population preached to them the " dewadutta^* discourse 
(of Buddho). Forty thousand persons became converts to the fiuth of 
sovereign supremacy ; and by him forty thousand (more) were ordained 
priests. 

Thereafter, the thero Rakkhito, repairing to the Wanawasa country, 
poising himself in the air, in the midst of the populace preached the 
** anomatugga'* discourse (of Buddho). Sixty thousand persons attained 
the sanctification of the faith ; and by him thirty seven thousand were 
ordained priests. The said thero constructed five hundred wiharos in that 
land, and there he also established the religion of the vanquisher. 

The thero Yonako Dhammarakkhito repairing to the Aparantaka 
country, in the midst of the populace preached the " aggikkhandopaman" 
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S6 sattati sahastdn* pdnS tatthasamdgati dhammdmatdmapayiti 

dhammddhammesu Ic6wid6, 
Purisdnan sahassaneha, iHhiv6eha tatodhilcd, Jchattiydnan kuld- 

yiwa nikJchamitwdna paobajun, 
Mahdraffhamisi garUwd so Mahddhammakkhito mahdndrado' 

kassapawhajatakan kathayi tahin, 
Maggaphahn pdpuninsu chaturdsiti sahassakd tirasantusahas* 

sdni pahhajinsu tadantiki. 
Oaniwdnan V6nd tSisayan Mahdrakkhitako hi kdlakdrdm 

suttantankathhijanamajjkago* 
Pdna saia sahassdni sahassdnicka santati maggaphalan pdpu^ 

ninsu dasasahassdnipa6iajun» 
Oaniwd ehatuhi thkrihi disisi Majjhimo isi Himawantu padesas- 

min dhammachakkappawattanan. 
Maggaphalan pdpuninsu asiti pdnakdtiyo: toisun te pancha' 

rdfihdni pancha third pasddayun. 
Purisd sata sahassdni ikikassitoa santiki pahhajinsu pdsadina 

sammdsdmb uddhasdsanL 
Saddhiti Uttaratherina SonathM tnahiddhikd Suwannabhumn 

agamd tasmintu samayepana, 
JdtijdU rdjagihi ddraki rudarakkhasi samuddatd nikkhamitwd^ 

hhakkhitwdna gaehchhati, 
TasmiA khani rdjagihi jdto hoti kumdrako: thiri manussd 

jtassitwd rakkhasdnan sahdyakd, 

discourse (of Buddho). This (disciple), who throughly understood how to 
discriminate true from false doctrines, poured out to the seventy thousand 
who had assembled before him the delicious (draught of tiie) true faith. 
A thousand males and a still greater number of females, descendants ex- 
clusively of Khattiya &milies, impelled by their religious ardor, entered 
into the priesthood. 

The sanctified disciple Maha-Dhammarakkhito repairing to Maharatta, 
there preached the *^ mahanaradakassapo jatako^* (of Buddho). Eighty 
four thousand persons attained the sanctification of *^ magga,^ and thirteen 
thousand were ordained priests by him. 

The sanctified disciple MahanUikhito repairing to the Yona country, in 
the midst of the populace preached the ^^ kalakarana '' discourse (of Bud- 
dho). One hundred and seventy thousand living beings attained the sanc- 
tification of " magga ^^ and ten thousand were ordained. 

The sanctified disciple Majjhimo, with four other theros (Kassapo, 
Malikadevo, Dhundadhiunosso and Sahasadevo), repairing to the land of 
Himawanto, preached there the " dhammachakko"" discourse (of Buddho). 
Eighty koti of living beings attained the sanctification of the ^^ magga.'* 
These five theros separately converted the five divisions (of Himawanto). 

In the fraternity of each of these theros, one hundred thousand persons, 
impelled by the fervour of their devotion to the religion of the omniscient 
supreme Buddho, entered into the order of the priesthood. 

Accompanied by the thero Uttaro the disciple Sono repaired to Sowan- 
abhumi. 

In those days, As soon as an in&nt was bom, a marine monster emer- 
ging from the ocean, devoured it and disappeared. At the particular 
period (of this mission), a prince was boYn in a certain palace. The 
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Iti chinHya mdrituA sdyudhd t^^aia^amu^: JcimiiamiidUi 

puchchhitwd, third tihoamdhuti: 
^* Samand mayan silawarUdi raJckkaii na$ahdyaJc(L" Rakhhoii 

sdsaparisdnikl'hanidhotitdgatd. * 

Ta^ suiwdna mahdrihoan teiraufi^u mnhi^and, digunUha rak^ 

JchoiithM mdpayitwd bhaydnaki. 
Tan rakJchtuin tapannah parikkhipi tamaidM. ida^ imihi lad* 

dhanU, maniwd hiidphaidyi sd» 
Tassa dhasm drakkhan fhapetwdna tamantatOt tatmin Morndgdmi 

third brahmajiSamadisayu 
Saraniweha siliiu aifhantuoahaw&jand iofthiri tafa aahaudna£ 

dhammdbh%Mimay6 ahu* 
A^dhud^hdni sahassdni pabb^u^ ktdaddrikd pabbajiniu di» 

yaddhantu sdhassan KuiaSiitaro, 
Tatoppabhuti sanjati rdjagthi kumdrdkk tatiha karinsu ngdap 

Sonuttard sandmakan. 
Mahddayassapi Jinasdsakai4^ama^ mhdyapaUak mmaXan ^ 

khampiti karinsu iokassa hita^ tahin 

ihawiyakd Idktthiti pamddawdtif 

Sujanappasddatanwigatthdyakati MahdwaM ''ndnddisapO' 
sSdS** ndma dwddasamd pariehchhiddB 



inhabitants seeing the priests, and t^dng them to be the emissaries of 
this rakkhasi, anning themselves, smrounded them for the purpose of des- 
troying them. The iheros having ascertained what their object was, thus 
addressed them : ^^ We are pious ministers of religion, and not the emissa- 
ries of the rakkhasi.** The monster with her train at this instant emexi^ 
from the ocean. Hearing of this (visitation), this concourse of people 
gave a great shout of horror. The thero causing (by his power of working 
miracles) another band of terrifying monsters to spring up, Of double that 
numerical power, surrounded the rt^khasi and her train on all sides. She, 
concluding *^ this land has been appropriated by these,** terrified, fled. 
Establishing the protection of the true feith over fliat land in all quarteis, 
in that assembly the thero preached the **brahmajala** discourse (of 
Buddho). A great multitude of people attained the salvation and the state 
of piety of that faith. 

Sixty lacks became eminently endowed with the knowledge of its doc- 
trines. Two thousand five hundred men became priests, and one thousand 
five hundred women, of various castes, were admitted iiito the priesthood. 

From that priod, the princes bom in that palace obtained (from Sono 
and Uttaro) the name of Sonuttaro. 

These (disciples, following the example) of the all-compassionating van- 
quisher's resignation (of his supreme beatitude), laying aside the exalted 
state of happiness attained by them, for the benefit of mankind undertook 
these Hussions to various countries. Who is there who would demur 
(when) the salvatioii of the world (is at cjtake) ? 

The twelfth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, ** the conversidn of the 
several foreign countries,** composed both to delight and to afilict righteous 
men. - - 
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TfiRASAMO PaRICHCHHEDO. 



iherd 96 iadd dwddasa umuikd; upajjhdyina 

dnaiia ioAghinaeha makdmati ; 
LtMcddipa^ pasddiiu^ Ic&a^ pekkhan mchintdyi; **ufuddh6 

Jlfutaii9DQrfyd;,r(ydhotusuio**iiu . , 

Tadeniuri i$dtiganaii daffhunkatwdnamdnasan^ upajjhdyancha 

.ia^ghancha wandiiwdpuehehi bhiSipaiiA, 
Addya t^aiurdthiri Sanghamittdya aiajan, Sutnanan sdmani- 

rtinehatjahbhiniiaAmahiddhika^ 
Ndiinan saiighaA kdtuiH a^amd Dakkhinagirin ; tathd talthd 

^karanitusa ehkammdgasamatikkamun. 
Kamima CkitiyagiriA nagaran . mdtudiwiyd sampatwd mdtaran 

poui, diuii d^wd piyan MtUan : 
BkiytnfUwdgaparisai/i, attandyewa kdfita^ wihdran Chitiyagmn 

thira^ df^6p€iyi^8ubh0U' . ... 

AwHtniiraifkaA tkunjanid pitard dinnamattand s6 Awiakumdrd* 

hi Ujfinigamauipurdf 
ChHiyi nagari wdsaA upaganiwd iahiA suShan Diwi^ noma 

kMiiwdna kumdrin Siffhidhitara^ 
SanwdsaA idya kappUi. Gabbkoik ganhiya Una sd, Ujiiniyan 

l-umdraAiaAMMAdaAjamyisub^ai. 



Crap. XIII. 

At that pii«d, the ptofoundly sapient great MaMado vaa a theio 
of twelye yean stendiiig. Haying been enjoined by bis pieeeptor (tlie son 
of Moggau) and by the priesthood to conyert the land Liuika; while 
meditating as to its being a pr^itions period (to undertake the mission) 
he came to this conclusion : ** "Hie. monarch Mutasiwo is fiur adyanced in 
years, l^et his son succeed to the kingdom." 

Having formed an earnest desire to yisit his relations during this 
interval ; reverentially taking his leave of his preceptor and of the priest- 
hood, and having also obtained the consent of the king (his father 
Dhaqimasoko), taking with him four theros and the samanero Sumano, tiie 
son of Sanj^uunitta, who was pretematurally gifted, and the master «f the 
px, branches of religious knowledge, deported for Dakkhinagiri, fbr 
t)ie purpose of administering the comforts (of religion) to his (maternal) 
relations. 

There this pilgrim past six months in this avocation. 

Having raached Chetiyagiri, the capital of his royal mother, he appeared 
beffore her. The queen was oveijoyed at seeing her beloved son. After 
serving refreshments to him and his setinue, she established the there 
in the. superb Chetiya wiharo which had been erected by herself. 

While prince Asoko was ruling over the Awanti country by the 
appointment Of his own &ther, in a journey to Ujjeni he arrived at 
Chetiya ; and while tarrying there, having gained the affections of the 
\9f^y princess Dewi, the daughter of a Setihi, he lived with h^. Becoming 
nmnant by that connection, she gave birth to the noble (twin) piinces 
ITjIienio and Mahindo, and at the termination of two years, to a daughter 
Sanghamitta. 
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fFassaddwaya matikkamma Sa^hamittanclM dhitarany tasmri 

kdli wasati sd Chitiyi nagare tahin. 
Th ird iattka nisfditwd «• kdlaQ^a " iti chinioifi •'pitard mi Mad- 

naitan abhiseka bahu&sawanf*^ 
" Diwdnanpiyaii$$6 $6 mahthrajdnuhotucka ; watthuttaya guni. 

chdpi stUwdjandtu duiiUd : ** 
Ar6haiu MUsanangan^ jifihamaseusuposathi ; tculdhiwa gamis' 

sdma Lankddipa waran mayarit^ 
Magindd up€uankamma Mahindatthira mutiamCLn **ydhi Lankan 

paihdltun ; Sambuddhinasi wyakato : ** 
" Mayamjfi tatthupaithambhd bhatoissdmdti'' ahrawL Dewiyd 

bhdgtnidhitu puUo Bhandakandma kd, 
Thirtna diwiyd dhamman sutwd dUitamiwatu, andgdmi phdiqp 

paiwdf wasi thirasM santikL 
Tkattha mdsan wasitufdnajetthamdsassuposaihdt thero ehatuhi- 

thirihi Sumanindika Bhandund, 
Saddhi^ Una gahaifhina naratd^dti hitund, toimd wihara dkd- 

san uggantwd samahiddhikS, 
Khaniniwa idhdgamma rttmmi MissakapabbaU afthdsi-silaku' 

tamhi ruehirambatthaii wart. 



At this period (of Mahindo^s viut) she (the queen) was residing there, 
in Chetiyanagara. While the thero was sojourning there, he thus medi- 
tated : ^* The period has arrived for undertaking the mission enjoined by 
mj father. May the said Dewananpiyatisso, having ahready solenmized 
his inauguration with the utmost pomp, be enjoying his regal state. May 
he, after having ascertained from my father^s ambassador the merits ai 
the three blesseid treasures (sent by my &ther},. acquire a right undei^ 
standing of them (the doctrines of Buddho). May he on the full moon 
day of tile month of jettho visit the Missa mountain (Mihintalle), for on 
that very day shall I myself repair to renowned Lanka.** 

Mahindo (Sakko, the devo of devos) appearing unto the illustrious 
thero Mahindo, thus addressed him : *^ Depart on the Mission for the 
conversion of Lanka : it is the fulfilment of the prediction of the supreme 
Buddho (pronounced at the foot of the bo-tree). We also will .there 
render our assistance.** 

Bhandu, the son of the queen*s younger sisters daughter, from'merely 
listening to the sermon preached by the thero to the queen, attaining the 
sanctification of ^^ anagami,** became a disciple in the firatemity of the 
thero. 

Tarrying there a month longer, on the full moon day of "jettho,** the 
supematurally gifted thero, together with four other theros, as well as 
Sumano (a samanero), attended also by the aforesaid Bhandu, who 
though still a layman, had laid aside domestic affections, rose aloft into 
the air at that very wiharo, and instantaneously alighting*on this land, at 
the superb Missa mount£un, stationed himself on tiie rocky peak of the 
delightful and celebrated Ambatthalo. 

According to the injunction of the divine sage, pronounced at the 
moment of his composing himself to attain final emancipation, in his 
desire to benefit Lanka by the advantages attendant on its conversion (to 
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Lanlcd pasddanagunina, wiydkato so, Lankdhitdya Munind, 
sayitena anti, Lankdya satthu sadisohata" 

kitUf taua Lankdmartkhi mahitohi nisiditatthdti. 



Sv^anappasddtuanwigatthaya I'dti Mahdwansi** Mahinddga^ 
man6,** ndma tirasamS parichchhidd. 

Chadassamo Pabicbghhbdo. 

Diwdnanpiyatxsx6 sh rdjd Bolildkilitan datwd nagarawdsinaA 

migawan JcUitun agd. 
Chattmisa sahassiki narihi pariwdritd dhdwanto padasdyiwa 

agamd Missakan nagan. 
Thkrt dassitu michchhanto diwo tasmin mahidari gumban bhak" 

khayamdnpwa afihd gdkannanupawd* 
Rdjd diswd **pafnattan taA nayuttan wijjhitun** iti; jiydsadda- 

makd; dhdwi sokanno pabbatantaran, 
Rdjdnudhdwi so dmwan thirdna^ sawtikan gat6, tkiri dxiiht 

n^rindina: sayan antaradhdyi s6, 
nM bahusu dtifhisu atibhdyissati Hi, attdnamkvoa dassUi ; 

pamtwh nan mahipati, 
Bhito atthdsL Tan third: *' ehi Tissdti;' ' abrutoi. *'TissdH'* 

tbachaneniwa rdjd yakkoti chintayt f 



his creed) ; and in order that in the accomplishment of his benevolent 
design, there might be employed an agent comparable to the divine sage 
himself, the (Mahindo) to whom Lanka was offered up as an oaring by 
the devos, took up his station there (at Ambatthalo). 

The thirteenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, ** the advent of 
Mahindo," composed equally for the delight and affliction of righ- 
teous men. 



Chap. XIV, 



The king Dewananpiyatisso celebrating a "salila" festival for the 
amusement of the inhabitants of the capital, he himself departed for an 
elk hunt, taking with him a retinue of forty thousand men ; and in tiie 
course of the pursuit of his game on foot, he came to the Missa mountain. 

A certain devo of that mountain, being desh'ous of exhibiting the theros, 
having assumed the form of an elk, stationed himself there (in that 
neighbourhood) grazing. The sovereign descrying him, and saying, " It is 
not fair to shoot him standing," sounded his bowstring : the elk fled to the 
mountain. The king gave chase to the fleeing animal. On reaching the 
spot where the priests were, the thero came in sight of the monarch, but 
he (the metamorphosed devo) vanished. 

The thero conceiving that he (the king) might be alarmed if many 
persons (of the mission) presented themselves, rendered himself alone 
visible. The sovereign on seeing him, was surprised. The thero said to 
him " Come hither, Tisso." From bis calling him simply " Tisso," the 
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••Samand SMlyitlt, maAdr^K** 'Dhammardjaaa tdtrnkd; tdmhca 

anilampiya Jam^dipd idhdgaiB ; ' 
Ichchdha ihirS ; TdAsuikod, rdjd wiMhdyi dku, tdrihod 



sandisan samund iti Mchchhitd. 
Dkanusardncka nikkkippa upasanki^miiaC$^ isifh 9amm6damdn6 

^Mna s6 nisidi taddtUiki. * - 

Todd iassa manuud ii dgamma pariwdrayuH; tadd siiieha 

dauUi mahd thM Mah&aii. 
Ti dhwd abruwi rdgd •* kadd mi djgaid f " iH: " mayd $addifiit 

thirina wuiii; puche^i idan pund. . . ^ 

^'SatttiidisakdranniJambidipiyatirUi; dha ** kdidwapajjM 

Jaimbudip6 tdhin patutt^ 
** Ti mjjd tddhifpaitdcha ifheidpurijidgakdwidd dibbuMdoka 

arwianto baku Buddhatm idnoakd^ 



Paohehhu " kindgatMhdti f ** •« NathSUnajMnapi nadgat 

hdii; ** wuUosd wtjdni nabhasdgamurL . ^ . 

Wimanmnio mahapaHi^o pa^ikan paakamapuckehi ton ; puffkS 

puffkd wiydkdii tan tan paiilwA mahipatu 
**Rukkhajfan,rdjdkinndtnor**Jmbo.n(6na aya^tdrur •*Iman 

munchiyaattkaniAot" **Saniia9iAatarubahid*^ .. 
**imaneha ambaA^ tiehambi munehiyaithi mahirukdf^ 8miii» 

bhantip bahu rukkkd^antmibd pana ti tar^ 

monarch ihought he must be a yakkho. ** We are the minisleis and 
difldples of the lord of the true fiiith : in oompaasion towards thee, maha- 
laja, we have repuured hither, from Jambudipo.** Hie thero having thus 
addressed him, and tiie king heainng the declamtion, was relieted of his 
terrors ; and recollecting the commnfflcation he had received from his ally 
(Dhammasoko) was convinced that they were the ministerB of the frdth. 
Iiaying aside his bow and airow, and approaching this ^irsi,^ and 
conversing graciously with the said thero^ he (the lung) seated himself 
near him. At that moment, his retinue arriving stood around them ; ai 
the same time the thero produced the other members of the aiission. 
Seeing them, ^ When came these ?** demanded the king. Being answered 
by the thero, ^ With me ;** he made this inquiry : ^ In Jambudipo, are 
there other priests like unto these?" The thero replied, '* Jambudipo 
itself glitters with yellow robes ; there the disciples of Buddho, who have 
ftillv acquired the three sacerdotal sanctifications, itho are perfect masters 
of the knowledge which procures the ** arahat** bliss, the saints who have 
the gift of prophecy and divination, are numerous. (The king) inquired 
by what means he had come. (Mahindo) replied, '^ I came not either by 
land or water.** The inquirer learnt (th^by) that (the thero) had come 
through the air. This gifted personage, for the purpose of aseertaining 
the capacity of the gifted (sovereign^ interrogated him. As he asked 
query after query, the monarch repliea to him question after quettion. 

O king 1 what is this tree called ? 
It is called the ambo tree. 
Besides this one, is there any other ambo tree ? 
There are many ambo trees. 

Besides this ambo, and these other ambos, are there any other trees 
on earth P 
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*^A^nk 4mbi nnamhkeha munchiyoMi makiruhd f ** Aifom hha- 

dantambarukkhd f *' PandiiSsi, nartssara f ** 
*'Santi a Qdtayd, rdjdf*' **Santi, bhanti, bahujifaHdr *' Sanii 

anndiakd, raja f^'* Santi anndU^d bahur 
**Ndtit6cha afidUeha munchiyani^opi atthiuuf* '^Ahamkma^ 

bhanti.'* **Sddhuf twan panditdsi, narissara ! 
Panditbti widitwdna ** chultmatthipaddpaman ** suttantaA ditayi 

third mahipatsa mahdmatu 
Disand pariyosdni saddhin tiki narihi s6 chattSim iahauihi 

saranhu patitfhahi. 
Bkatidbfiikdra^ sdyanihd ranrio aBhihari$A tadd ; ** nabhunjis' 

santiddnimk ; ** iti jdnampi hhApatu 
Puchchhitunyiwa yuitanti bhatUndpuchchhi tL Id '*nabhunfdma 

iddniti,** wutti kdlancha puchcnhi s6, 
Kdlan wutiibruwi : **Bwan gachehhdma nagaravT Hi- **Tuwan 

gachchha, mahdrdja; wasissdma mayan Idha^ 
**Ewan s(ti6 kumdrdyan amhihi sahagachchhaiu f* **Aya^i 

dgataphalS, rdjaiwinndtasdyand,** 
** Apekkhamdtio pabhanany wasatambhdkasantiki : iddni pahbcU 

jayissdma iman, Twan gachehha hhumipa"" 

Lord ! there are muny trees, but they are not ambo tre^s. 

Besides the other ambo trees^ and the trees that are not ambo, is 
there any other P 

6r$doas Lord \ this ambo tree. 

KiUer of men I thou art wise. 

King 1 have you relations ? 

Lord 1 1 have many. 

King 1 are tiiere any persons not thy relatione ? 

There are many who are not my relations. 

Besidep thy relations, and those who are not thy relations, it there or is 
there not, any other (human being in existence P) 

Lord 1 there is myself. 

Ruler of men ** Sadhu 1 " thou art wise. 

The eminently wise thero, thus satisfied that he was capable of compre- 
hending the same, propounded to the ruler of the land *^ the chulahattlu- 
padopaman** discourse (of Buddho). At the conclusion of that discourse, 
together with his forty thousand followers, he obtained the salvation of 
that&ith. 

At that instant, it being in the afternoon, they brought the king his 
repast The monarch knowing that these personages did not take relresh- 
ment at that hour, considered that it was proper to inquire (before refresh- 
ments were offered^ : he (accordingly) inquired of these sanctified person- 
ages regarding their taking refection. On being answered, " We do not 
partake of refreshments at this hour ;'' the king required when that hour 
was. On being informed of it, he thus replied : ^' Let us, then, repair to 
the capital** ^ Do thou go, maharaja; we (said the thero) will tairy here.** 
^ In that case, allow this young prince (Bhandhu) to accompany ii&** 
'^Baja, this (p^nce) having attained the "agata** saoctification, and 
acquired a knowledge of the religion (of Buddho) is living in my ftater- 
nity, devoutly lookmg forward to the appointed time for Us ordmation ; 
we are now about to ordain him. Lord of the land) do thou return (to 
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**Pdt6 ratha^ pisoffissa^, tumki taUhathitdfpura^yathdiii^* 

tkiri wanditwd : Bhandun nittvikamantikan^ 
Puehekhi thirddhikdran. So rantio sabbamahhdsi. So theran 

nalwdH, tHifho ; g6 ** Idhhd mi / ** t^t chintayi. 
Bhanduua gikihhdwina gat6 saiJco narissard ariridsi narabha* 

warif **s6pabbdjefna tman ; ** iti. 
Third tan gdmttsimdyan tasminyiwa khanit akd Bhandukoisa 

kumdrassa pabbajfamupasampndan. 
Toiminjfiwa khani socha arahattan apapuni. Sumanan sdmani^ 

ran tan thir6 dmantayi tato, 
*'Dhammassawanakdian tan ghosihiti** apuchchhu So sdweuto 

**kiUakaAfhanari;, ihanti, ghoiimahanf** iti. 
^^Sakalan Tantiapanniti ; ** wutte thirina: iddhiyd sdwentd 

takaHan Lankan dhammakdlamaghbsayu 
Hdjd ndgachatukkiso Sondipassi nisidiya, hhadantdnan rawain 

Mi^todf, thirasantikapisayi. 
**Up€tddaw6nu attkitif** dha *'natthi upaddawo ; sotunSambud- 

dhttwaehanan kdlS ghosdpxto ; *' tft« 
Samanira rawan autwd, bhummd, detod agftbiayun : anukkamina 

so saddd Brahmaidkan samdruhi. 
Tina ffhosina diwdnan sannipdto mahd ahu : samachittasuttan 

dtsisi third tasmin samdgami. 

the capital)." "In the morning (rejoined the king) I idll send my 
carnage : repair ye (then) to the capital seated in it." Haying thereupon 
reverentially taken his leave of the theroA, and called aside Bhandbu, he 
m^de inquiries regarding Uie theros prbicipally (as well as other matters). 
He explained all things to the monardi. Having ascertained that the 
there (was the son c^ his ally Dhammasoko) he became exceedingly 
rejoiced, and thus thought : " This is indeed a benefit (conferred) on me." 

The monarch (when) he ascertained the lay condition of Bhandhu, 
entertainiug apprehensions that as loi^ as he continued a Iftyman he 
might be seduced from bis purpose, said, " Let us initiate him into the 
priesthood (at once)." 

At that very instant in that " gamasimaya" (ground duly consecrated 
with land limits), the there performed the ceremony of ordination, and of 
elevation to the order of upasampada, of prince Bhandhu ; and inatant»> 
neously he (Bhandhu) attained the sanctification of " aiahat." 

Thereupon the there addressed himself to the samanero Sumano. " It 
is the hour of prayer : sound the call." He inquired, " Lord, in sounding 
the call, over what portion of the world should my voice be heard !" On 
being told by the there " ever the whole of Tambapanni (only) ;" calling 
out, by his supernatural power his shout (resounded) all over I^ka. 

The king hearing the call of these pious persons while mounted on his 
state-elephant near Sondipasse (in ike eastern quarter of the town), 
dispatched (a person) to the residence of the there, inquiring, " whether 
some calamity had or had not be&llen them ?** He brought bade word, 
'^ It is not any calamity, but the call announcing that it is the hour to 
attend to the words of the supreme Buddho." Hearing the call of the 
samanero, the terrestrial devos shouted in response, and the said (united) 
shouts ascended to the Brahma world. In consequence of that cidl, a 
great congregation of devos assembled. In that assembly the there pro- 
pounded the "samachitta suttan," (or the disconrse^of Buddho "on 
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Jsankhiydnan diwdnan dhammdhhisanuiyo ah^ ; hahu ndgastr* 

pann dcha saran hu patt^fhahu n. 
Yatnidan Sdriputtassa suttai thirassa bhdsatd, tathd Mdhindm^ 

thirassa ahu diwasamdgamo. 
Rdjd pabhdti pdhUi rathmn: sdrathi so goto **dr6hatha rathan, 

yama nangaranf ** iti tibrawu 
'*N£r6gamarathan.^ ^^Gachchha:* '^Gachchhdma tawapaehchka- 

to ;** t^* watwdna pisetwdsdrathin; suman6rathd» 
fTehdsamabbhug^antwd ti nagarassa puratthatS pafhaman Mtf- 

pafihdnamht otarinsu mahiddhiJcd. 
Therihi pathamntinnathdnamhi I'ataehitiyan ajjdpi wuchekati 

tlna ewan " paihamachitiyan*^ 
Ran{id thiragunan sutwd ran{io antipuritthiyo thiradassmnamich- 

chhinsu yasmd tasmd inahipati, 
Ant6wa rdiawaUhus$a ramman kdrisi maddhapan, sitihi ufattka* 

pupphihi chhdditan sanudankatan» 
UchchcLsiyya wiramanan sutattd thirasantiki kankhi uckchhd^ 

sane third nisideyya nukhoticka ; 
Tadantari sdrathi s6 thM diswd tahin ihiti chiwara^ pdpur 

panic ti atiwimhitamdnaso, 
Gantwd ranuo niwidisi: sutwd sabban mahipati ** nisajfana^ 

nakarissanti pifhakisuti^" ' nichchhito, 

concord in faith.") To an asankiTa of devos, superior grades of blesaingB 
of the religion were obtained. Innumerable nagas and supannas attained 
tiie salvation of the fiuth. As on the occasion of the preaching of the 
thero Saiiputto, so on that of the there Mahindo, there was a great 
<»ngregation of devos. 

In the morning the king sent his chariot. The charioteer, who repaired 
(to Sfihintalle), said unto them (the theros), " Ascend the carriage tbat 
we may proceed to the town." ** We will not," (replied the priests) 
*'' use the chariot ; do then return, we shall go hereafter." Having sent 
away the charioteer with this message, these truly pious personages, who 
were endowed wiUi the power of workihg miracles, rising aloft into the 
air, alighted in the eastern quarter of the city, on the site where the first 
dagoba (Thuparamo) was built. From this event, to this day the spot on 
which the theros alighted is called the first chetiya (dagoba). 

From whatever cause it might have been that the ladies of the king^s 
palace, on having learnt from 'the monarch the piety of the thero, became 
desirous of being presented to the said thero ; from the same motive the 
sovereign caused a splendid hall to be constructed within the precincts of 
the palace, canopied with white cloths, and decorated with flowers. 

Having learnt from the thero (at the sermon of the preceding day) that 
an exalted seat was forbidden, he entertained doubts as to whether the 
thero would or would not place himself on an elevated throne. In this 
interval of doubt, the charioteer (who was pasinng the spot where the first 
dagoba was subsequently built) observing the theros (whom he left at 
Mihintalle already) there, in the act of robing themselves, overwhelmed 
with astonishment (at this miracle), repairing to the king informed him 
thereof. The monarch having listened to all he had to say, came to the 
conclusion (as they would not ride in a chariot), " they will not seat 
themselves on chairs." And having given directions, " spread sumptuous 
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** Sutddhubhummattharanan panndpHhdii"* hhdtiyai garUttd 

patipathan thiri sakkarhehan aohiwddijfa. 
MahdmahindathiroMa katthato paHarnddiya, 9akkdrap{LJdwidhu 

ndpuran thkran pawitayi. 
Diswd dsanapartiiatti nimittd wiydkarun Hi ; ** gahitd pathawi 

mehi; dipi hessantiigsardt'* 
NariAdo pujayantd ti thiri anti purannayi taUha ti dussapiikisu 

nisidinsu yatharahan, 
Ti ydgu khajjahhojjihi saya^ rdjd atappayi^ nifihiii bhattakiek' 

chamhi, sayan upanisidiya, 
Kaniffhauoparajassa Mahdndgassajdyikan wasanti rdjagehhoa 

pakkosdp inxeh dn ulan. 
Agamma Anuld diwi, pancha itthisatihi sd, thiri voandiya f i&- 

jetwd ikamantamupdwisi . 
** Pitawatthun " '* wimdnaneha** *' sachehauimattamiwacha ** 

disisi third td itthi paihama^ phalamajjhagun, 
Bhiyo diffhamanussihi tutwd thiragunan bahun^ thiratUtuan- 

michchhannd tamd gantwdna nagard, 
Rdjaddwari mahdsaddan akarun : ta^ 'mahiptUi tutwd puch* 

ehhiya,jdnitwd dha tuan hitathiko : 
** Sabbiian idha sambddho: sdian mang€dahatthit6 sddhHun, 

tatha dakkhinti thirimi ndgard** iti. 



carpets;** proceeding to meet tlie theios (in their progiess), he bowed 
down to them with profound reverence. Receiving from the hands of the 
thero MaharMahindo his sacerdotal alms^dish, and (observing) the due 
forms of reverence and offerings, he introduced the thero into the city. 

Fortune-tellers seeing the preparations of the seats, thus predicted : 
" The land will be usurped by these persons. They will become the lords 
of this island/* 

The sovereign making offerings to the theros, conducted them withia 
the palace. There they seated Aemselves in due order, on chairs covered 
with cloths. The monarch himself served them with rice-broth, cakes, 
and dressed rice. At the conclusion of the repast, seating himself near 
them, he sent for Anula, the consort of his younger brother Mahanago, the 
sub-king, who was an inmate of the palace. 

The said princess Anula proceeding thither, together with five himdred 
women, and having bowed down and made offerings t« the theros, placed 
herself (respectfully) by the side of them. 

The thero preached to them the **■ petawatthu,** the *^ wimana,** and 
the '^sachcha sannuta** discourses. These females attained the first 
stage of sanctification. 

The inhabitants of the town, hearing of the pre-eminent piety of the 
thero from those who had seen him the day previous, and becoming impa- 
tient to see him, assembled and clamoured at the palace gate. Their 
flK>vereign hearing this conmiotion, inquired respecting it ; and learning the 
cause thereof, desirous of gratifjring them, thus addressed them : " For 
all of you (to assemble in) this place is insufiicient ; prepare the great 
•tables of the state-elephants : there the inliabitants of the capital may see 
these theros.** Having purified the elephant stables, and quickly oma- 
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Sddhitwd hatthisalan tan witdnddihi sajfuJcan alankaritwd saya^ 

ndii panfidphun yathdrahan, 
Sathero tattha gdntwdna mahdthird nhidiya, so ^*dewaduta' 

suttan** tan kathesi kathiko mahd. 
Tan sutwdna pttsidinsu nagard ti samdgata, tisu pdnasahat* 

santu pafhaman palamajjhagd 
LanJcSdipt s6 sattakappowa kapp6 LanJcddiiihdni dwesu ihdnisu 

third dhamman hhdsitwd 

dipabhdsdya iwan saddhammdtdran kdrayi dipadip6ti. 

Sujanappasddasanwigatthdya kati Mahdwansi "Nagarappawi" 
san6\* noma, Chuddasamd parichchhido, 

Pannarasamo Parichchhedo. 

•*HatthisdIdpi sambddhd** iti tattha samdgatd ti Nandanavoani 

ratnmi dakkinddwdrato bahi, 
Rdfuyydni ghanachchhdyi sitali ntlasaddali, panridpisun dsa- 

ndni thfrdnan sddard nard. 
Nikkhamma dikkhinadwdrd thtri thattha nisidicha, mahdkuti- 

nachdgamma xtthiyo, hahukd tahin, 
Thiran upanUidinsu uyydnan purayantiyo ; *' beUapan^ita- 

suttan ** tan tdsan thiro adisayi. 

menied the same with cloths and other decorations, they prepared seats in 
.due order. 

Repairing thither with the other theros, this all eloquent chief thero 
seating himself there, propounded the ^* devaduta^* discourse (of Buddho). 
Hearing that discourse, the people of the capital, who had thus assemblea, 
were overjoyed. Among lliem a thousand attained the iirst stage of 
sanctification. 

This thero, by haying propounded the doctrines (of Buddhism) in the 
language of the land, at two of the places (rendered sacred by the pre- 
sence of Buddho), insured for the inhabitants of Lanka (the attamment 
of the termination of transmigration) within a period of seven kappos (by 
their having arrived then at the first stage of salvation). Thus he became 
the luminary which shed the light of religion on this land. 

< 

The fourteenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, " the introduction 
into the capital,'" composed both to delight and to afflict righteous men. 



Chap. XV. 



The people who had assembled there, impelled by the fervor of their 
devotion, declaring '* the elephant stables also are too confined,'* erected 
pulpits for the theros in the royal pleasure garden Nandana, situated 
without the southern gate in a delightful forest, cool from its deep shade 
and soft green turf. 

The thero departing through one of the southern gates, took his seat 
there. Innumerable females of the first rank resorted thither, crowding 
the royal garden, and ranged themselves near the thero. The thero pro- 
pounded to tiiem the ** balapanditta*' discourse (of Buddho). From 
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SakoMsa iitkiyd iatu pathaman phaiamajfkagun ; ewan tttUkiwm 

uyydni sayanahasamayd aku^ 
TaiS third nikJchaminsu '* ydma pabiatan,'" Hi: ranno pafiniwi- 

desun, tighan rdjd updgmmu 
Updgammdbrawi thiran **sdyan durteha pabbato, idhiwa Nan- 

danuyydni, niwdso phasuko,** iti, 
••Purasta aehehd$annaHd asdrupaniiy' bhdsHi ; '* Aitthdmigha" 

wanuyydnan ndti durdti tantiki,** 
*'Ranuttan ehhdyudakupitan nitodto fattha roehitu niwattUijUfban 

bhantktiy Thero tatlha niwattayi» 
Tasmin niwatfaiikdnamhi Kadambanadiyantiki ^^NiwaHaekiH" 

yan * ndma katan wuchehati chitiyan. 
Tan Nandanan dakkhinina satan thkrmn rathisubhd MakdmighU' 

wanuyydnan pdchinaddwarakantayu 
TaUka rdjaghari rammi manehaptfhdni sddhukan sddhuni aitka- 

rdpetwd ** wasatettha sukhan*' itu 
Rdfd iheribhiwddetwd ammchchapariwdritd puran pdteisi, Thi- 

rdtu tan rattin tattha ti wasun. 
Pabkateyewa pupphdni gahetwd dharanipati thiri npecktha 

wanditwd, pujetwd kusumehichat 
Puehehki, **kachchi sukhan: wutti uyydnan phdsukanf* Hi: 

*^ sukhan wuttan, mahdrdja, uyydnan" yati *' phdsukan,*" 



among them a thousand women attained the fint stage of nnctification. 
In this occupation in that pleasure garden the evening was closing ; and 
the theros sajing, ** Let us return to the mountain'' (Miasa^ departed. 
(The people) made this (departure) known to the king, and tne monaich 
quickly overtook them. Approaching the thero, he thus spoke : ^' It is 
late ; the moxmtain also is distant ; it will be expedient to tarry here, in 
this very Nandana pleasure garden/' On his replying, ^* On account of its 
immediate proximity to the dty it is not convenient ;" (the king) rejoined, 
*'' The pleasure garden Mahamegho (formed by my &ther) is neither very 
distant nor very near ; it is a delightful spot, well provided with shade 
and water ; it is worthy, lord ! of being the place of thy residence, vouch- 
safe io tarry there." There the thero tarried; On the spot (" niwatti'') 
where he tarried on the bank of the Kadambo river a dagoba was buil^ 
which (consequently) obtained the name of " Niwatti." The royal 
owner of the chariot himself conducted the thero out of the southern gate 
of the Nandana pleasure garden into the Mahamego pleasure garden by 
its south western gate. There (on the western side of the spot where the 
bo-tree was subsequently planted^ furnishing a delightful royal palace 
with splendid beds, chaus, and onier conveniences, in the most complete 
manner, he said, ^ Do thou sojourn here in comfort." 

The monarch having respectfully taken his leave of the theroe, attended 
by his officers of state, returned to the town. These theros remained that 
night there. 

At the first dawn of day, this reigning monarch, taking flowers with him, 
visited the theroe: bowing down reverentially to t£em, and making 
offerings of those flowers, he inquired after their welfare. On asking, *^ Is 
the pleasure garden a convenient place of residence ?'" this sanctified thero 
thus replied to the inquirer of his welfare; *' Maharaja, the pleasure 
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**Ardm6 Jcappaie^ hhante^ $a»ghandiif*" apuehehhi: s6 **kap^ 

pati/ iti watwdna Jcappdkappesuk^widd, 
ThM fFHuwandrdma^p afiggmlUtnmmabrawu TaA tutwd ati" 



patit^ iti watwdna kappdkappisukiwidd, 

ip afiggtuuti 
haffhd 80 tuHhahafthd mahqianot 



Tkirdnan wandamUtkdua, diwitu Anald gatd saddhi^ paneha- 

saiitthihi dutiyan phalamajihaed, 
Sdta paneha said diwi Anutdcha mahipatiti "pabbajissdma 

diwdti f '* Rd^d thiramawScha so. 
Pahbdjktha imdyiU f third dha mahipatin ** nakappati, makdrdja, 

pabbdJHuAthiydhi ndr 
*'AUhi PdtaiiptUiaami^ bhikkhuni mi kanitthikd SanghamOtdti 

ndmina wissutd sd bahussutd ; 
**Narinda$ Samanidassa mahdibdhi dumindato dakkhind sdkha* 

tndddya tathd bhikkhuniyo ward, 
**AgachehnaHiti pisihi raArio no pitusantikaiit pabbdfisMntr 

sd thiri dgata itthiyo im(L** 
•^SddhiUi*^ watwd, ganhitwd rdjd bhinkdramuttamari, **Mahd- 

mishawanuyydnan dammi sanehassiman ** iti. 
Mahinaathirassa kari dakkhinodoKarndkari, mahiyd patiti toyi, 

akampittha mahdmahi. 
**Kasmd kampiti hhutniti '* bkumipdlo apuchehhi tan **patiiihitattd 

dipamhi sdsanassdtV sbbrawi. 



garden is oonvenient/' He then asked, " Lord I is a garden an oflering 
meet for acceptance unto the |)riesthood P '' He who was perfect master in 
the knowledge of acceptable and -unacceptable things, having thus r^ti«d, 
*^ It is acceptable,'*-i»proceeded to explain how t^ Weluwana pleasure 
garden had been accepted (by Buddho himself from king Bimblsaro). 
Hearing this, the king became exceedingly delighted, and the populace 
also were equally rejoiced. 

The princess Anula, who had come attended by five hundred females 
for the purpose of doing reverence to the thero, attained the second stage 
of sanctification. 

* The said princess Anula, with her five hundred females, thus addressed 
the monarch : ^^ Liege, permit us to enter the order of priesthood." The 
sovereigii said to the tiiero, " Vouchsafe to ordain these females.'*' The 
thero replied to the monarch, ^* maharaja, it is not allowable to us to 
ordain females. In the dt^ <k Pataliputta, there is a priestess. She is 
my younger sister, renowned under the name of Sanghamitta, and pro- 
foundly learned. Dispatch, ruler, (a letter) to our royal &Uier, beggmg 
that he may send her, bringing also the right branch of the bo-tree of the 
Lord of 8aints,-itself the monarch of the forests ; as also eminent priest- 
esses. When that then (San^uimitta) arrives, she will ordain these 
females." 

The king, having expressed his assent (to this advice), taking up an 
exquisitely beautiful jug, and vowing, ^* I dedicate this Ms^amego pleasure 
garden to the priesthood," poured tiie water of donation on the hand of 
the thero Mahindo. On that water falling on the ground there, the earth 
quaked. The ruler of the land inquired, *^ From wluut cause does the earth 
quake P" He replied, on account of the establishment of (Buddho's) reli- 
gion in the land. He (the monarch) of illustrious descent, then presented 
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Thirasia upandmesijdiipupphdnijdiimd third rdjaghard gantwd 

tana dakkhinaio ihito, 
Rukkhanqiieha ti atiha pupphaehuffhi sam6kiri»tatth(^ putkawi 

kampi ^ puff ho tassdha kdranan 
**Ah6si tinnaii iuddhdnan kdlipi idha mdidkd, narinda, sailigha^ 

kammatthan ihawissati iddnipi, 
RdjauUkd uttaratd ehdrupokkharant agd tattakdniwa pupphdni 

thiro tatthdpi okiri, 
Tatthdpi pnthawi kampi ; putfho tassdha kdranan : ^'jantdghd- 

rapokkharani ay an hessati, ihumipa,^ 
Tassiwa rt^agihassa gantwana dwarakofthakan tattakehiwa 

puppkihi tan fhdnan pujayi isi, 
Tatthdpi puthawi kampi nafthai&mdwaiiwasd rdjd tan kdranoA 

puchchhi thiro tassdha kdranan, 
** Jmamhi kavpi huddhdnan tinnan bodhirukkhatd dnetwd flak* 

khind sakhd rdpitd idha bhi&mipa.*' 
**Tathdgatassa amhdkan bodhisdkndpi dakkhind imasminyiwa 

ihanamhi patiffhissati hhiimipa.*' 
** Tatdgamd mahdthiro Mahdmttehalanamakan tattakdniwa pup- 
phdni tasmin thdni samdkiri,^ 
Tatthdpi puthawi kampi : putfho tassdha kdranan : "Sanghassu* 

pdsathdgdran idha hessati bhumipa* 
Pafihambam^akafthdnan tatbgamma mahipati, supakkan amba^ 

pakkancha wannagandharasuttaman^ 



jeaflamine flowers to the thero. The there (thereafter) proceeded towards 
the king's palace, and stood on the south side of it, under a " picha** tree, 
and sprinkled eight handsful of flowers. On that occasion also the earth 
quaked. Being asked the cause thereof, he replied, " Ruler of men, even 
in the time of the three (preceding) Buddhos, on this spot the ^* Halako " 
had stood : now also it wUl become to the priesthood the place where their 
rites and ceremonies will be performed.** 

The there, proceeding to a delightftil pond on the north side of the 
king's palace, sprinkled there also the same number of handsful of flowers. 
On this occasion also the earth quaked. On being asked the cause there- 
of: "Liege,** he replied "this pond will become attached to the per- 
ambulation hall (of the priesthood).** 

Proceeding close to the portal of the king*8 palace, the " ind ** on that 
spot also made an oflering of the same quantity of flowers. There likewise 
the earth quaked. The king, his hair standing on end with the delight 
of his astonishment, inquired the cause thereof To him the there (thus) 
explained the cause : " Monarch, on this spot have the right branches 
procured from the bo-tree of (all) the three Buddhos in this kappo been 
planted. On this very spot, O ruler, will £he right branch of the bo-tree 
of our (deity) the successor of former Buddhos, be planted.** 

Thereafter, the great there repairing to the spot called " Hahamuchalo," 
on that spot also he sprinkled the same quantity of flowers. There also the 
earth quaked. Being asked the cause thereof, he replied : " Ruler of men, 
this spot will become the aposatho-hall of sacerdotal rites to the priesthood. 

The monarch thence proceeded to the Panhambamala (pleasure garden). 
The keeper ctf that gardenproduced to the king a superb full ripe mango, 
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Mahanttrn upandmisi rauiio uyyanapdhko : tan thirassa pand-* 

misi rdjd aiimandraman, 
Thiro niiidandkdran dassisi janahitdkito atthardpesi tatthiwa 

rdjd attharanan waran, 
Addtattha nifinnassa thirassamban mahipati : third ta^paru 

bhunjitwd ropanatthdya rdjino, 
Ambatihikan ada rdjd tan sayati tattha ropayi, hatthi tassopari 

third dhowi tattha wirulhiyd. 
Ta^ Ichana^ yiwa 6ijamhd namhdnikkhamma ankuro kamindti 

mahdrukfchd pattapakkadharo ahu, 
Tan pdiihdriyan dhwdparisdyan sardjikd namassamdnd aifhdsi 

thiri hatthatanuruha, 
Thiro taddpuppamuithinaffhatattha samokiri ; tatthdpi puthawi 

kampi : pufthd tassdha kdranari* 
'*SanghassuppannalShdnan anikisan, narddhipa, sagammabhd- 

janaifhdnan idan ihina^ bhawissati." 
Tat6 gantwd Chatussild fhdnan tattha samdkiri ; tdttakdniwa 

pupphdni kampi tatthdpi tnidini. 
Tan kampikdrananpuchchhirdjd: thiropi wdkari **ti»nannan 

pubba buddhdnan rdfuyydna pdfiffgaho** 
**Ddnawatthundbhihafd dipawdsihi saboato, idha ihapetwd bh6- 

jesu sasanghi Sugati tayb,** > 

of superlative excellence in color, fragrance, and flavor. The king prese- 
ted this delidoiis fruit to the thero. (As no priest can partake of food 
without being seated) the thero, who (at all times) was desirous of gratify- 
ing the wishes of the people, pointed out the necessity of his being seated, 
and the raja on that spot had a splendid carpet spread out. To the thero 
there seated, the monarch presented the mango. The thero having 
vouchsafed to eat the same, gave the stone to the king that it might be 
sown. The sovereign himself planted the stone on that spot. In order 
that it might sprout (instantly) the thero washed his hands, pouring water 
(on them) over it. In the order of nature, (but) in that very instant, from 
that mango stone a sprout shooting forth became a stately tree, laden 
with leaves and fruit. 

Witnessing this miracle, the multitude, including the king, with their 
hair standing on end (with astonishment and delight) continued repeatedly 
bowing down to the theros. 

At that moment the thero sprinkled on that spot eight handsful of 
flowers. On that occasion also the earth quaked. Being asked the cause 
thereof, he replied, '^ Ruler of men, this will become the spot at which 
the various offerings made to the priesthood collectively will be divided by 
the assembled priests.** 

Proceeding thereafter to the site where the Chattusala (quadrangular 
hall was subsequently built), he there sprinkled the same quantity of flow- 
ers. In like manner, the earth Quaked. The sovereign inquiring the 
cause of this earthquake ; the thero thus explained himself to the king : 
*' (This is) the pleasure garden, which, by its having been accepted by the 
three preceding Buddhos, (became consecrated). On this spot the trea- 
sures of ofi'erings brought from all quarters by the inhabitants having been 
collected, the three preceding deities of felicitous advent vouchsafed to 
partake thereof. In this instance, also, O niler of men, on the very same 
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**iddni pana ikaiihiwa ehaiussdld bhamisMii tanghassa idhah- 

hattaggaA bkawissati narddhipa** 
Mahdtk^pa fhiia^dnawihand fhdnawidu, iato agamdsi makd- 

thiro Mahindi dipadioako, 
Todd ant9 parikkhkpi rdjuyyanasaa khuddikd Kakudhdwhmyd 

dhu wapi ta$96parijalantiki, 
Thuparahan ihahfidnan dhu there tahin gati ranno champaka- 

pupphanan putakdnaifha dharun, 
Tdni ehampakapupphdni rdjd thirassupdnayi : thM ehampaM- 

pupphehi tehi p'&jUa tcfnphaian, 
Tatihdpi puthaufi kampi: rdjd nan kampakdranai^ puchehhi: 

thironupubh ina dha tankampakdranatU 
**Jdan ihdnan» mahdrdfa^ chaiubuddhanuewitan thupdrahdfn 

hitatthdya ntkhatthdyaeha pdninan* 
*'lmamhi kappi paihaman Kakutandho jinoahu, sabhadhamma^ 

widu satthd sabhalokdnukampako, 
*\\lahdtitihawhaya^ dsi Mahdmighanan idan naj^garan Abha- 

yanndma puratthitna diadyahu^ 
**Kadam6unadiydpdre tattha rdjdbhayo ahu : Ofadipoti ndmina 

ayan dipo tadd ahu. 
**Rakkh€uih% janassettha rdgo pajjarako ahu* Kakusandhb 

dasabaio tan diswd tadupaddawan, 
* ' Tan gantwd sattawinayan pawattin sdsanassacha kdtun imasmi£ 

dipasmin karu n d baiawbdito • 

■^-■■ — ■■■ I- ■■ ■ II ■ II ■ ■ >■! 

site fhe Chattiuala will be erected, which will be the refectoiy of the 
priesthood/* 

From thence, the chief thero Mahindo, the luminary of the land, who 
by inspiration could distinguish the places consecrated (by the presence of 
former Buddhos) from those which were not consecrated, repaired to the 
spot where the great dagoba (Ruanwelli was subsequently buHt). At that 
time the smaller Kakudha tank stood within the boundary of the royal 
pleasure garden. At the upper end of it, near the edge of the water, there 
was a spot of elevated ground adapted for the site of a dagoba. On the 
high priest reaching that spot (the keeper of the garden) presented to the 
king eight baskets of champoka flowers. The king sprinkled those cham- 
poka flowers on the said elevated spot. In this instance also the earth 
quaked. The king inquired the cause of that earthquake, and the thero 
explained the cause in due order. " Maharaja, this place has been conse> 
crated by the presence of four Buddhos ; it is befitting for (the site of) a 
ilagoba for the prosperity and comfort of living beings. At the com- 
mencement of this kappo, the first in order was the vanquisher Kakusand- 
ho, a divine sage, perfect master of all the doctrines of the futh, and a 
comforter of tlie whole world. This Mahamegho pleasure garden was then 
called Mahatittha. The city, situated to the eastward on the fiairther side 
of the Kadambo river was called *" Abhayapura.^ The ruling sovereign 
there was ' Abhayo,* and at that time this island, was called ' Ojadipo.' In 
this land, by the instrumentality of the Rakkhasas (especially Punakkha) a 
febrile epidemic afflicted its inhabitants. Kakusandho impelled by motives 
X>f beneficence, for the purpose of eflectinff the conversion of its inhabitants 
«nd the establishment of his faith, (i^te^ having subdued this calamity, 
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"ChaU(Sisa sahassihi tddihi pariwdrito nabha$6gammtt affkcisi 

Dewakuiamki paAbatL 
"Sambudtlkaisdnubhdwina rogd pajjarako idha, upasanno makd ' 

rd^adipamhi sakale tadd. 
**Taima inito adhUihdsi, natisMta^ 'mumissaro sabbiman ajja 

passantu Ofadipamhi mdnu^et, 
*Jganiu kdmd sahbhoa manu9»d tnatnasanHkan, d^achehhantu 

aJcichchhina JchippanchdpV mahdmuni*^ 
*'Obhdsantan Muntndairi tari o6hdsentancha pahhatan, rajdeha 

nagardchewa diswd khippan updgamun. 
**^Diwatd baiiddnatthan mantissdcha tahin gatd diwaid iti man- 

ninsu sasanghan Lokandyakan. 
**Jldjd so Munirdjan tun atihaiihohi'wddiya nimantayitwd bhmt- 

ttna anetwd purasantikan^ 
'*Sa$anghas8a Munindiissa nisajjdrahamuttafHan ramaniyamidan 

fhdnan masamhddhanti chintiya. 
"Kdriti matidapi ratnmi paHankisu toarhu tan nuiddphi Sam^ 

buddhan sasanghan idha bhupati, 
**Ni$in€Mampidha pas9antd iosanghtm t6kan'dyakaniHpimanu8» 

sd dfiisun pannukdre saman^to. 
**Attan6 khmabh&fjihi tiki iehdbhatekicha : aantapp hi sasanghan 

tan rdjdso Lokandyakan. • 
*^Idhiwa pachchhd bkattan tan nisinnassa Jinassa s6 Mahdtittka- 

kauyyanan rdjddd dakkhinan purairi^ 

^'accompanied by forty thousands of his sanctified disciples, repairing to this 
land through the air, stationed himself on the summit of DeWakuto (Adam's 
peak). Instantly, by the supernatural power of that supreme Buddho, the 
febrile epidemic over the whole of this land was subdued. O ruler, the muni, 
lord of divine sages, remaining theYe (on Dewakuto), thus resolved within 
himself: *Let all the inhabitants in this land Ojadipo, this very day see me 
manifested. Let also all persons, who are desirous of repairing to me, repair 
instantly (hither) without any exertion on their part.* The king and inhabi- 
tants of the capital, observing this divine sage, effulgent by the rays of his 
halo, as well as the mountain illuminated by his presence, instantly repaired 
thither. The People, having hastened thither for the purpose of making 
* bali' offerings to the devatas, conceived that the ruler of the world and 
his sacerdotal retinue were devatas. This king (Abhayo) exceedingly 
overjoyed, bowing down to this lord of munis, and inviting him to take 
refection, conducted him to the capital. The monarch, considering this 
celebrated and delightful spot both befitting and convenient for the muni 
and his fraternity, caused on this very site to be constructed, in a hall 
erected by him, splendid pulpits for the supreme Buddho and the (attend- 
ant) priests. The inhabitants of the island, seeing this lord of the universe 
seated here, (where Ruwanwelli dagoba was subsequently built), together 
with his sacerdotal retinue, brought offerings from all quarters. The king 
from his own provisions and beverage, as well as from the offerings brought 
from other quarters, presented refreshments to the lord of the universe and 
his disciples. In the afternoon, that monarch bestowed on the vanquisher, 
who was thus seated on this very spot, the pleasure garden Mahatittha — a 
worthy dedication. At the instant this Mahatittha garden, embellished 
with (even) unseasonable flowers, was accepted of by the Buddho, the 
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**Jkdlapupph(Sankdri Mahdtifiha wani tadd patiggahito bud' 

dhifut akampittha mahdmahi. 
^^Etthkoa s6 nisidiiwd dhamman dishi ndyakd : chattdiisa 

sahassdni pattd maggaphalan tard, 
••Diwdwihdran katw^na Mahatitthawank Jin6 sayanhasatnayi 

gafUwd bodhiffhdndrahan mahin* 
*Nistnn6 tatthd appetwd samddhin wuffhito tato: iti chintayi 

Sambuddh6 hitattha dipawdsinan* 
*Jddya dakkhinan sdkhan, bodhitb mi Sirisatb dddydtu Rdja- 

nandd hhikkhuni sahabhikkhunU* 
**Taua tan chittamdnr^dya sd tkeri tadantaran gahetwd tattka 

rdjdnan upasankamma tan tarun. 
^'Lekkari dakkhinasdkhdya ddpetwdna mahiddhikd manosUdya 

chhindantan fhitan hemakaidhakL 
**lddkiyd bodhimdddya sd pancha$ata bhikkhuni: idhdnitwS, 

fnahdrdjd, diwatd pariwdritdf 
'Sdsawannakafdban tan Sambuddhina poidriti fhapisi dakkhink 

hattkl tangahetwd Tathdgatd, 
**Patitihdpitun mdddii bbdhi raniid bhayassatan Mahdtitthamhi 

uyydne patiifhi^isi bhupatu 
Tato gantwdna Sambuddho ito uttaratb pandt SirtsamtSdki 

rammi nisiditwd Tathdgato. 
'Janaua dhamman disisi; dhamm(Ufhi$amay6 iahin wisatiyd 

sahassdnan pdndnan dsi bhumipa, 

*' earth quaked. The said (divine) ruler, taking his seat here, propounded 
hlB doctrines. Forty thousand inhabitants attained the sanctification of 
" maggaphalan.'* The vanquisher, having enjoyed his forenoon rest in the 
Mahatittha garden, in the afternoon repaired to this spot worthy of the 
the reception of his bo-tree. Here seated, that supreme Buddho indulged 
in the samadhi meditation. Rising there&om he thus resolved : * For the 
spiritual welfare of the inhabitants of this land, let the chief theri Raja- 
nanda, together with her retinue of priestesses, repair hither, bringing with 
her the right branch of my sirisa bo-tree, (obtaining it from EJiema-raja 
at Rhemawattinagara in Jambudipo).* The theri becoming (by inspirati- 
on) acquainted with this resolve, thereupon accompanied by the monarch 
(Khemo) approached that tree. That supematurally gifted king, with a 
vermilion pencil having made a streak on tiie right branch, she (the theri) 
taking possession of that bo-branch, which had severed itself from the tree 
and planted itself in a golden vase, brought it hither, by miraculous means, 
attended by her retinue of priestesses, and surrounded by devatas, and 
placed the golden vase in the extended right hand of the supreme Buddho. 
This successor of former Buddhos receiving the same, bestowed it on king 
Abhayo, for the purpose of being planted in the pleasure garden Mahatit- 
tha. The monarch planted it accordingly. This Buddho, a divine suc- 
cessor of former Buddhos, departing from thence to the northward thereof, 
and taking his seat in the court yard of ^ Sirisa,* propounded his doctrines 
to the populace. There (also), O king, (continued Mahindo), twenty 
thousand persons obtained the blessings of the faith. Proceeding thence 
further northward, the vanquisher, taking his seat at (the site of the) 
Thuparama dagoba, and having indulged in the samadhi meditation 
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"Taiopiutiarangantufdth^p^rdmamht, «6 Jin6 nisinno tattha 

appetwd samddhin umfihitd tat6» 
**Dhamman dUksi Sambuddhd parisdya tahiri pana, dasapana 

sahassdni pattamaggaphaldn ahun, 
AUano dhammaknrakan manussdnan nafnassiiun, daJtwd sqpari- 

wdran tan thapetwd idha bhikkhunin. 
**Saha bhikkh^sahassina Mahddiwancha gdwakan thapetwd idha 

Sambuddhd tatd pdchinato pand, 
**Thit6 ratanamdiamhi janan samanusdsiya ; sasanghd nabha- 

fnuggantwd Jambudipan Jino agd 
"Imamhi kappe dutiyb KondgamanandyakS ahu sabbawidu sat- 

thd saboaldkdnukamapakd, 
"MahBndniawhayan dsi Mahdmighawanan : idan fFaddamdna 

puranndma dakkhindya disdyahu. 
**Samiddh6 ndmandmina tatthdrdjd tada ahu, ndmina fFaradi- 

p6ti ayan dip6 tadd ahu 
**Dubbutfh%paddaw6 ettha fFaraflipo tadd dhu. Jino s6 Kondga* 

manb dtswdna tadupaddawan. 
**Tan hantwd sattawinaya^ pawattin sdsanassacha kdtun imas • 

min dipasmin karunSatach6dit6. 
**Tinsa bhikkhu sahaisihi tddihi pariwdrito nahhasdgamma 

aifhdsinaghi SumanakiutakL 
^*8afKiuddhassdnubhdwina dubbuiihi sd khayan gatd sdsanta- 

radhdnantd subbuiihicha tadd ahu. 



"• there, rousiiig himself from that abstraction, the supreme Buddho pro- 
pounded his doctrines to the attendant congregation ; on that occasion also 
ten thousand human beings attained the sanctiiication of * maggaphalan*. 
Haying bestowed his own dhammakarakan (drinking vessel) as an object 
for worship on the people, and establishing the priestess with her retinue 
here ; leaving also here his disciple Mahadevo, together with his thousand 
sacerdotal brethren, (he repaired) to the south east thereof ; and standing 
on the site of the Ratanamala square, the said vanquisher, having preached 
to the people, together with his retinue, departed through the air to 
Jambudipo.^* 

The second divine teacher, the comforter of the whole world, the 
omniscient, supreme deity in this kappo was named Konagamano. The 
capital then called Waddhamana was situated to the southward, and this 
Mahamego pleasure garden was called then Mahanamo. The reigning 
sovereign there, at that period, was known by the name of Samiddho, and 
this land was then designated Waradipo. 

Here in this island, a calamity, arising from a drought, then prevailed. 
The said vanquisher Konagamano observing this visitation, impelled by 
motives of compassion, for the purpose of effecting the conversion of its 
inhabitants, and the establishment of his feith in this land, (after) having 
subdued this calamity, accompanied by thirty thousand of his sanctified 
disciples, having repaired hither, stationed himself on the summit of 
Sumanakuto (Adam*8 peak). 

By the providence of that supreme Buddho, that drought instantly, 
ceased ; and during the whole period of the prevalence of his religion 
seasonable rains feU. 
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*TaUha ihitd adhiifhdii, narisuira, munis$dr6 ' uMiman njja 

j)assantu Waradipamki mdnui<L 
*Agantu kdmd saiiiwa manussd mamoiantikan ; dgachchhantu 

dkichchhena khippanchdti' Mahdmuni. 
**Obhdsentan Munindan tan oihdsentancha pahbatan, r^deha 

ndgardchewa diswd khippamupdgatnun. 
**Diwatd6aliddnatthan manussdeha tahin gatd diwtUd iiiman^ 

ritnsu sasanghan iokandyakan. 
*^Rdjds6 munir^an tan atihafihobi wddiya, nimantayitwd bhai-^ 

tina dnetwd purasantikan. 
"Sasanghassa Munindassa msajjdrahamuttaman r'amaniyamida^ 

ihanan asamiddhanti chintiya, 
**Kdriti mandape rammipaUaruchuwarUutant nisiddpen Sam^ 

buddhan sasanghan idha, ihupati, 
**Nisinnampidhapassantd sasanghan Lokandyakan^ dipi inantw- 

sd dnisun panndkdre samantato. 
**Attan6 khajjabojjkhi tehi te pdbhatehicha satUappisi sasanghan 

tan rdjdso Lokandyakan* 
'*Idhiwajfachchhd bhattaA tan nisinnassaJinassa so Mahdndmaka 

uyyanan rd^ddd dakkhinan puran. 
"AkiUapupthd iankdri Mahindmawani tadd pafiggahite Bud- 

dhlna akampittha mahdmahi. 
"Bithtwa so nisiditwa dhamman disisi ndyako, tadd tinsa sakaS" 

sdni pattd maggaphaian tard, 

"Ruler of men," (continued Mahindo, addressing himself to Dewanan- 
piyatisBo) " the lord of munis, himself the Mahamuni stationing himself 
there, thus resolved : * Let all the Inhabitants of this land Waradipo, this 
very day, see me manifested. Let also all persons who are desirous 
of repairing to me, repair instantly (hither) without encountering any im- 
pediment/ The sovereign and the inhabitants of the capital, observing this 
divine sage, resplendent by the rays of his halo, as well as the mountain 
illuminated (by his presence), instantly repaired thither. The people hav- 
ing resorted there for the purpose of making 'bali^ offerings, they imagined 
that the ruler of the universe and his sacerdotal retinue were devatas. 

The king (Samiddho) exceedingly rejoiced, bowing down to this lord of 
munis, and inviting him to take (refreshment), conducted him to the 
capital ; and the monarch considering this celebrated spot both befitting as 
an offering and convenient as a residence for the muni and his firatemity, 
caused to be constructed in a hall erected by him, superb pulpits for the 
supreme Buddha and his attendant priests. 

The inhabitants of the land, seeing this lord of universe seated here with 
his sacerdotal retinue, brought offerings from all quarters. The king, from 
his own provisions and beverage, as well as from the offerings brought from 
all quarters, presented refreshments to the lord of the universe and his 
disciples. 

In the afternoon, he bestowed on the vanquisher, who was seated on this 
very spot, the pleasure garden (then called) Mahanamo— a worthy dedi- 
cation. At the instant that this Mahanamo garden, embellished by (even) 
flowers out of season was accepted of, the earth quaked. Here, the said 
divine ruler taking his seat, propounded his doctrines ; and thirty thousand 
inhabitants attained the sanctification of *• magghaphalan.* 
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"DiwdwikHran Jc(dwdna Mahdndmawani Jino sdyanhasamayi 

gantwd puhhahoddiihitan mahin, 
**Nisinno, tattha appetwd samddhin, wuiihtto tato, iti 4:hintisi 

Sambuddho hitatthan dipawasinan, 
'Addya dcLkkhinansakhanmamodumharahddhUo dydtu Kanaka^ 

dattd hhikfchuni sahaihikkhuni, 
"Tassa tanchittamcuitiaya sd thiri iadantaran gahetwd, tctttha 

rdjdnan upasanJcamma tan tarun, 
**Likhan dakkhinasdkhdya ddpitwdna mahiddiko manosilaya 

chhindantan ihitan hemakaidhaki. 
**Iddhiyd bodhimdddya sdpanchasatahhikkhuni, idhdgarUwd 

mcindrdja, diwatdpariwdritd, 
**S€uuwannakaidhan tan Samiuddhina pasdrite fhapisi dakkhi'^ 

no hatthi tan Tangahetwd Tathdgato, 
"Paiifihdpetu rafinodaSamiddhassa satan tahin Mahdndmamki 

uyydne : patiiihdpisi bupati, 
**Tato gantwdna Sambuddho Sirisamdlakuttari Jinassa dham' 

man desist nisinn6 Ndgamalake. 
**Tan dhamtnan disanan stSwd dkammdihisamayo tahin, wisatiyd 

sahassdnan pdndnan dsi, 6humtpa, 
*'Pui6abtMldhanisinnan tan ihdnan gantwd taduttaran nisinno 

tattha appetwd samddhin muithito tato. 



*^ The vanquisher having enjoyed his forenoon reet in the Mahanamo 
garden, in the afternoon repairing to this spot where the preceding bo-tree 
had been planted, indulged the " samadhi ^' meditation. Rising therefrom, 
the supreme Buddho thus resolved : ' For the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants of this land, let the chief theri Kanakadatta, together with her 
retinue of priestesses, repair hither, bringing with her the right branch of 
the Udumbero bo-tree (obtaining it from king Sobhawatti, at Sobhawatti- 
nagara in Jambudipo)/ 

The theri becoming (by inspiration) acquainted with this resolve, there- 
upon accompanied by the monarch (Sobhawatti) approached that tree. 
That supematurally gifted king with a vermillion pencil having made a 
streak on the right branch, she. (the theri) taking possession of that bo- 
branch, which had separated itself (from the main tree) and planted itself 
in a golden vase, brought it hither by miraculous means, attended by her 
retinue of priestesses, and surrounded by devatas ; and placed the golden 
vessel on the extended right hand of the supreme Buddho. This successor 
of former Buddhos receiving the same, bestowed it on king Samiddho, for 
the purpose of being planted there, in the pleasure garden Mahanamo. 
The monarch planted it there (accordingly). 

The supreme Buddho repairing thither, to the northward of the Sirisa- 
malako, and stationing himself at Nagamalako (where subsequently Thular 
thanako, prior to his accession, built a dagoba, including the Silasobbha- 
kandako chetiyo), propounded the doctrines of his faith to the people. 
Having heard that discourse, O king, (continued Mahindo), twenty thou- 
sand living beings obtained the blessings of religion. Repairing to the 
northward thereof, to the place (ThuparamoJ where the preceding Buddho 
had stationed himself, there seating himself, and having indulged in the 
' samadhi ' meditation, rising therefrom, the supreme Buddho propounded 
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**Dhamman dUesi SamBuddho parisdya tahin pana daiapdna^ 

sahassdni pattd maffgaphataA ahu. 
"Kdyabandhanadhdtun s6 fnanussihi namastitu^, datwd sapari^ 

wdran tan fhapetwd idha hhikJchunU 
*'Sahabhikkhu sahassina Mahdsumbachasdtoakan fhapetwd idhd 

Sambuddho oran ratanamdlaki, 
**Thatwd Sudassanamdli jani samunusdsiyat sasa^hS nabha- 

fnuggamma Jambudipan jin6 agd. 
**Ifnatnhi kappi tatty an Kassapo gdttand jino ahUf sabbawidu, 

satthd sabbaldkanukampdko, 
**Mahdmighawanan dsi MahUsdgarandmakan, fFisdlan ndma* 

naj^garan pachchhimdya disdyahu. 
*'Jayant6 ndma ndmena tattha rdjd tadd ahu, ndmina Manda- 

dipoti ay an dipo tadd ahu. 
**Tadd Jayantaranriocha rarinokanitfhabhdtuchayuddhan upaf- 

fhitan dsi hinsanan sattahinsanan. 
**Kassap6 so dasabal6 tinayuddhina pdninan mahanta^ wiydsa- 

nan diswd mahdkdruniko muni ; 
**Tan hantwd sattawinayan pawattin sdsanatsaeha, kdtun imai- 

min dipasmin karund6a(ach6dit6, 
**fFisatiyd sahassihi tddihi pariwdritd, nabhasdgamma affhdsi 

Subhakutamhi pabbate; 
**Tattraihit6 adhiifhdsi, 'narissara, tnunissaro sabbhian HQfapaS' 

santu Mandadipamhi tndnusd: 

'^his doctrines. From the assembled congregation, ten thousand living 
beings attained the bliss of * maggaphalan.* Bestowing his belt, as a relic 
to be worshipped by the people, and leaving there the priestess with her 
retinue, and also leaving there his disciple Mahasumbo, together with his 
thousand priests, the supreme buddho tarrying for a while at the Ratana- 
malako, thereafter at the Sudassanamalako, and having preached to the 
people, together with his sacerdotal retinue, the vanquisher departed 
through the air for Jambudipo." 

The third divine teacher, the comforter of the whole world, the omnisci- 
ent supreme deity in this kappo, was named *^ Kassapo,^ from his 
descent. The capital then called Wesalanagara, was situated to the 
westward ; and this Mahamego pleasure garden was called then Maha- 
sagara. The reigning sovereign there, at that period was known by the 
name of " Jayanto,'* and this land was then designated " Mandadipo.^ 

At that period, between the said king Jayanto and his younger brother 
(Samiddho) an awful conflict was on the eve of being waged, most terrifying 
to the inhabitants. The all merciful ' muni * Kassapo, perceiving that in 
consequence of that civil war, a dreadful sacrifice of lives would ensue, 
impelled by motives of compassion, as well as for the purpose of effecting 
the conversion of its inhabitants, and the establishment of his &ith in this 
land, (after) having averted this calamity, accompanied by twenty thousand 
of his sanctified disciples, having repaired hither, stationed himself on the 
summit of Subhakuto. 

" Ruler of men,'' (continued Mahindo addressing himself to Dewanan- 
piyatisso), " the lord of munis, himself the maha^muni, stationing himself 
there, thus resolved : ' Let* all the inhabitants of this land * Mandadipo,* 



waresucha nisiddpisi Sam^ 
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**AgantuJcdmd sabbiwa manussd mamasaniikan, dgaehchhaniu 

akichchhina hhippanchdti mahdmuni, 
**Obhds€ntan Munindan tan obhdsentancha paibatan, rdjdeha 

ndgardchkwa diswd khippanupdgamun^ 
**Attano attano paUa wijavayajand bahu, diwatd baliddnatthan 

tan pabbatamupdgata, 
** Diwatd iti manriinsu sasanghan LdJcandyakan rdjdeha so 

Jcumdrocha yuddhamuHhinsu wimhitd. 
**R<yd s6 tnunirdjan tan atihaffhdbhiwadiya, nimantayittod 

Shattena dnetwd purasantikan; 
**Saganghassa Munindassa nhajjdrakamuttaman ramaniyamidan 

fhanan masambddhanti chintiy ' 
**Kdrite mandapi rammi paLarikes 

buddhan sasanghan idha bh^patt, 
**Nisinnampidha passant d sasanghan LokandyaJcan dipi manttssd 

dnisun pannaTcdri samantat6, 
** Attano Jchajjabhojjibhi tkhi tipdhatihicha santappesi sasanghan 

tan rdjd s6 LokandyaJcan. 
**Jdhiwa pachchhd bhattan tan nisintassa Jinassa so, Mahasd- 

garamuyydnan rdjddd* dakkhinan waran. 
**AkdlapupphSankdre mahdsdgarakdnani patiggahiti Buddhtna 

akampittha mahdmahi. 
"Etthiwa so nisiditwd dhammandesisi nayako tadd wissahassdni 

pattd maggaphalan tard, 

this very day see me manifested. Let also all persons who are desirous of 
repairing to me, repair instantly (hither) without encountering any impe- 
diment* The sovereign and the inhabitants of the capital, observing this 
divine sage, effulgent by the rays of his halo, as well as the moimtain 
illuminated (by his presence), instantly repaired thither. A great con- 
course of people of either party, in order that they might ensure victory to 
their cause, having proceeded to the mountain, for the purpose of making 
offerings to the devatas, imagined the ruler of the universe and his disciples 
were devatas. The king and the prince astonished (at the presence of the 
Buddho Kassapo) relinquished their (impending) conflict 

The king (Jayanto) exceedingly rejoiced, bowing down to this lord of 
munis, and inviting him to take refreshment, conducted him to the capital; 
and the monarch considering this celebrated spot both befitting as an 
offering, and convenient as a residence for the muni and his fraternity, 
caused to be constructed, in a hall erected by him, superb pulpits for the 
supreme Buddho and his (attendant) priests. 

The inhabitants of the land, seeing this lord of the universe seated 
here with his sacerdotal retinue, brought offerings from aU quarters. The 
king from his own provisions and beverage, as well as from the offerings 
brought from every direction, presented refreshments to the lord of the 
universe and his diiBciples. 

In the afternoon he bestowed on the vanquisher, who was seated on 
this very spot, the pleasure garden (then called) Mahasagara — a worthy 
dedication. At the instant that this Mahasagara garden, embellished by 
(even) flowers out of season, was accepted of, the earth quaked. Here 
the said divine ruler taking his seat, propounded his doctrines ; and twenty 
thousand inhabitants attained the sanctUication of the *■ maggaphalan.* 
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**Diwdwihdran Jcatwdna Mahdsdgara kdnani sdyanhi Sugatd 

gantwd pubbabodhiihitan mahin, 
*'Nisinn6 tatthd appetwd samddkin wuiihito tat 6, iti chintesi 

Satnhhuddho hitatthan dipawastnan^ 
**Addya dakkkinan sikhan mama nigsrodhahddhito Sudhammd 

bhikJchuni itu iddni sahabhikkhunu 
**Ta9sa tanchittamdridya sd thiri tadanatUarail gahittvd tatthd 

rdjdnan upasankamma nan tarun, 
**LiJchan dakkhinasdkhdya ddpetwdna mahiddhikd manosildya 

chindantan fhitan himakaidhakL 
**Iddhiyd hodhimdddya sd panchasata bhikkhuni, idhdnetwd, 

mahdrdja, diwatd pariwdritd, 
"Sasuwannakatdhan tan Sambuddhina pasdritkt ihapisidakkhi- 

nthaithL Tangahetwd Tathdgatd, 
**Paiitfhapetun ranfiodd Jayantassa satan tahin Mahdsdgara- 

uyydni patiifhapesi hhupati, 
**Tato gantwdna Samhuddho Ndgamdlaka uttari janassa dham- 

man desist nisinno 86kamdlak6% 
*'2Vtn dhammadesanan sutwd dhammdhhisamayo tahin ahu pdna- 

sahassdnan chatunnan manujddhipa. 
'Pubbabuddhanisinnan tan ihdnan gantwd punuttaran niftnnd 

tattha appitwd samddhinwuffhtto, tato. 



" The vanquisher having enjoyed his forenoon rest in the Mahasagaia 
garden, in the afternoon repaired to this spot, where the preceding bo- 
trees had been planted, and indulged the ' samadhi * meditation. Rising 
therefrom, the supreme Buddho thus resolved : * For the spiritual welfare 
of the inhabitants of this land, let the chief theri Sudhamma, together 
with her retinue of priestesses, repair hither ; bringing with her the right 
branch of the nigrodho bo-tree (obtaining it from king Kiso at Baranasin- 
agara in Jambudipo).* 

The theri becoming (by inspiration) acquainted with this resolve, there- 
upon accompanied by the monarch (Kiso), approached that tree. That 
supematurally gifted king, with a vermilion pencU. having made a streak 
on the right branch, she (the theri) taking possession of that bo-branch, 
which had separated itself (from the main tree) and planted itself in a 
golden vase, brought it hither by miraculous means, attended by her reti- 
nue of priestesses and surrounded by devatas ; and placed the golden ves- 
sel on the extended right hand of the supreme Buddho. This successor of 
former Buddhos, receiving the same, bestowed it on king Jayanto, for the 
purpose of being planted there in the pleasure garden Mahasagara. The 
monarch planted it there (accordingly). 

The supreme Buddho repairing thither, to the northward of the Naga- 
malako, and stationing himself at Asoko (where Asoko one of the younger 
brothers of Dewananpiyatisso, subsequently built a dagoba) propounded 
the doctrines of his faith to the people. Having heard that discourse," 
(continued Mahindo, addressing himself to Dewananpiyatisso), " O king, 
to four thousand living beings the blessings of religion were insured. 
Repairing to the northward thereof, to the place (Thuparamo dagoba) 
where the preceding Buddhos had stationed themselves, there seating 
himself, and having indulged in the * samadhi' meditation, rising therefrom, 
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**Dhamman desesi Sambuddho parisdya tahin pana, dasapdna 

sahassdni pattd maggaphalan ahun. 
**Jalasdiikadhatun so manussifii namassitnn, datwd sapariwdrena 

tan ihapetwd idha ihikJchunin; 
**Sahahhikkhu sakassehi Sabhananddchasdwakan ihapetwdnddito 

oran Sudassanamdlako. 
**Somanassamdtakasmin janan samanusdsiyot sanghena nahha" 

muggantwd Jamhudipan Jino agd. 
**Ahu imasmin Jcappasmin chatutthan Gotai^o, jino sabhadham^ 

mawidu Satthd sahhalokdnukampako^ 
'Pathaman s6 idhdgantwd yakkhanimmaddanan akd; dutiyan 

punardgamma ndgdnan damanan aka ; 
*^Kalydniyan Maniakkhi ndgindbhi nimantito: tatty an punard- 

gamma sasangho tatthahhunjiya ; 
**Puohah6dhi thitatihdnan Thupatihdndmidampicha ; parihhdga' 

dhdtu thdnancka nisajjdyopa hhunjiyd. 
**Puhbahuddhaih%tatthdnan orangantwd Mahdmuni Lankddipd' 

lokadtpo, manussdhhdwato tadd ; 
*' Dipatfhan dewasanghancha ndge samamtsdsiya ; sasangho 

nabhamuggantwd Jamhudipan jino agd. 
•*Ewan ihdnamidan, rdja, chatubuddanistwitan ; asmin ihdne, 

mahdrdjd, thupo hessatindgate. 



" the supreme Buddho propounded his doctrines. From the assembled 
congregation, ten thousand human beings attained the bliss of ^ maggapha- 
lan.* Bestowing his ' ablution robe ' as a relic to be worshipped by the 
people, and leaving there the priestess with her retinue, and also leaving 
there his disciple Sabbanando together with his thousand priests, the supreme 
Buddho, at the Somano malako (where Uttiyo subsequently built a 
dagoba) previously called the Sudassano malako, having preached to the 
people, departed through the air for Jambudipo." 

The fourth divine sage, the comforter of the world, the omniscient 
doctrinal lord, the vanquisher of the five deadly sins, in this * kappo* was 

GOTAMO. 

In his first advent to this land, he reduced the yakkhos to subjection ; 
and then, in his second advent, he established his power over the nagas. 
Again, upon the third occasion, at the intreaty of the naga king Maniak- 
khi, repairing to Kalyani, he there, together with his attendant disciples, 
partook of refreshment. Having tarried, and indulged in (the ^ samapattr 
meditation) at the spot where the former bo-trees had been placed ; as well 
as on this very site of the (Ruanwelli) dagoba (where Mahindo was 
making these revelations to Dewananpiyatisso), and having repaired to 
the spots where the relics used (by the Buddhos themselves, viz., the 
drinking vessel, the belt, and the ablution robe had been enshrined) ; as 
well as to the several places where preceding Buddhos had tarried, the 
vanquisher of the five deadly sins, the great muni, the luminary of Lanka, 
as at that period there were no human beings in the land, having pro- 
pounded his doctrines to the congregated devos and the nagas, departed 
through the air to Jambudipo. 

Thus, O king, this is a spot consecrated by the four preceding Buddhos. 
On this spot, maharaja, there will hereafter stand a dagoba, to serve as the 
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"Buddhasdriradhdtunan donadhdtu nidhdnawd, wisan ratana- 

satdn uchehd Himawdliti wissuto.^* 
**Ahamiwa kdrdpestdmi,'" ichchdha puthawissaro. **Jdha aniidti 

Tcichhdni iahuni tawa, ihumipa,** 
"Tdni kdrihi: nattd ti kdressati iman pana Mahdndgana ti 

bhdtu uj)ardjassa attrajd; 
**YaifhdlaJcatissotirdjdhessiUi ndgati: rdjd Goihdhhayo noma 

tassaputto bhawUiati: 
**Tasia puttd Kdkawannatigsd ndma bhawissati ; tassa raiUno 

suto rdjdt mahdrdja, bhawissati : 
** Dufthagdmani saddena pdkatdbhayandmako, kdressati idha 

thupan so mahdlijiddhiwikkamo*' 
Ichchdha thiro thirassa wachaninettha bhupati ussdpesi sildt' 

thdmhhan tan pawattin likhdpiyd. 
Ramman Mahdmeghavoanan Tissdrdman mahdmati, MahdnM' 

hindathiro so patigaiihi mahiddhiko, 
Akampo kampayitwdna mahin fhdnesu afihasu, pinddya pawisit- 

wdna nagaran sdgarupaman ; 
Ranfid ghare bhantakichchan katwd nikkhamma mandird nisajja 

Nandanawani aggikkhandopaman tahin, 
Suttan janassa disetwd sahttssan manuse tahin pdpayitwd mag' 

gaphalan Mahdmeghawani tcasi. 



shrine for a ' dona ' of sacred relics (obtained) from Buddho's body, in 
height one hundred and twenty cubits, renoMmed under the name of 
" Hemawali" (Ruanwelli). 

The ruler of the land thus replied : " I myself must erect it. O king, 
unto thee there are many other acts to be performed, do thou execute 
them. A descendant of thine will accomplish this work. Yatalatisso, the 
son of thy younger brother, the sub-king Mahanago, will hereafter become 
a ruling sovereign ; his son named Gothabayo mH also be a king. His 
son will ^e caUed Kakawanno. Maharaja 1 the son of that sovereign, 
named Abhayo, will be a great monarch, gifted with supernatural powers 
and wisdom, — a conqueror renowned under the title of * Dutthagamini.* 
He will construct the dagoba here." 

The thero thus prophesied ; and the monarch having caused that pro- 
phecy to be engraven (on stone) in the very words of the thero, raised a 
stone monument (in commemoration thereof). 

The sanctified andsupematurally gifted chief thero Mahamahindo accept- 
ed the dedication made to him of the delightful Mahamego pleasure garden, 
and Tissaramo, (where the wiharo of that name was subsequently built). 
This personage, who had thoroughly subdued his passions, after having 
caused the earth to quake at the eight sacred spots, entered, for the pu> 
pose of making his alms-pilgrimage, the city (in expanse) like unto the 
great ocean. Taking his repast at the king's palace, and departing ftom 
the royal residence, and seating himself in the Nandana garden, he pro- 
pounded the '^ aggikkhandho "' discourse (of Buddho) to the people ; and 
procuring the sanctification of " maggaphalan '' for a thousand persons, he- 
tarried in the Mahamego garden. 
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TaHyi diwaMt third rdjagihamhi ihunfiya, nuajja Nandanawani 

disiydsi wisopaiuann 
PdpayitwdbhUmayan sahassa purist tato, Tissdrdman tnahdihiro 

rdjdcha sutadesatd ; 
ThtraA upanisiditwd so puehehhi "Jinaseisanan patitihitannu, 

bhante ti 9 ** <• Nd tdwa, manujddhipa ; " 
**Up6sathddikammaHhan Jindndya, janddhipa, simdya idha 

baddhdya patiffhissati sdsanan,*' 
Ichehabrawi mahdthiro; tan rdjd idamabrawi : *'Sambuddhdya 

antohan wasissdmi jutindharaTL"* 
**Tasmd katwd puran anto siman bandatha sajjukan:" ichchd- 

hrawi mahdrdjd : third tan idamabrawi. 
**Ewan sati tuwanyiwa pajdna, puthawissara, simdya gamanaU 

fhdnan bandhissdma mayarlkht tan,*' 
"SddhM"* watwd bhumindOt diwindowiya Nandand, Mahdmi- 

ghawandrdmdpdwisi mandiran sdkan. 
Chatutthi diwasi thiro raQt^o gihamhi bhunjaya, nisajja Nanda* 

nawani disisi namataggiyan, 
Pdyitwa matapdnanso sahassan purisi tahin, Mahdmighawand- 

raman mahdthiro updgami, 
Pdlo bhirin ehardpetwd mandayitwd puran waran, wihdragdmi- 

maggancha wihdrancha samantato. 



On the third day, the thero, after taking his repast at the king's palace, 
stationing himself in the Nandana pleasure garden, and having propounded 
the " aedwisopaman " discourse (of Buddho), and established a thousand 
persons in the superior grades of blessings of the faith ; and thereafter the 
thero having at the Tissaramo propounded a discourse to the king, he 
(the monarch) approaching the thero and seating himself near him, inquii^ 
ed : ** Lord ! is the rel^on of the vanqiusher established or not ? " 
" Ruler of men, no, not yet. king ! when, for the purpose of performing * 
the uposatho and other rites, ground has been duly consecrated here, 
according to the rules prescribed by the vanquisher, (then) religion will 
have been established." 

Thus spoke the mahathero, and thus replied the monarch to the chief of 
the victors over sin : " 1 will steadfastly continue within the pale of the 
religion of Buddho : include therefore within it the capital itself : quickly 
define the boundaries of the consecrated ground. '^ The maharaja having 
thus spoken, the thero replied to him : " Ruler of the land, such being thy 
pleasure, do thou personally point out the direction the boundary line 
should take : we will consecrate (the ground)." The king replying "most 
willingly ; " departing from his garden Mahamego, like unto the king of 
the devos sallying forth from his own garden Nandana, entered his royal 
residence. 

On the fourth day, the thero having been entertained at the king's 
palace, and having taken his seat in the Nandana pleasure garden, propound- 
ed the " anamataggan" discourse (of Buddho) ; and having poured out the 
sweet draught (of his disoourse) to thousands of persons, tJiis mahathero 
departed for the Mahamego pleasure garden. 

In the morning, notice having been (previously) given by beat of drums, 
the celebrated capital, the road to the thero's residence, and the residency 
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Jtatisabho rataiiho s6 sabbdlankdrabhutito snhdmachcho saho- 

rodho sayoggahalawdhanOt 
Mahatd pariwdrina sakdrdmamupdgami ; tattha there updgant* 

wdwanditwd wandandrahi ; 
iSahathirena gantwdna nadiydparititthakan ; tato kasanto aga- 

tndsi himanaj^galamddiyd, 
Mahdpaddmo Kunjarocha ubhb ndgd sutnangald, suwanne nan- 

gale yuttd pathame Kuntamdlake, 
Chaturansini mahdstn6 sahathireki khattiyo, gahetwd nangalan 

siman dissdyitwd arindamo ; 
Samalankata punnaghafan, ndndrdgan dhajan subha^ hari* 

chandanachunnancha, sonnarajdta dandakan ; 
Addsariy pupphaharitan samuggant kusumagghiyan, toranan 

kadalin, jattddi gahititthipariwdritd ; 
N dnaturiyasanghuftho, baiogkapariwdrito, thutimangalagitehi 

purayanto chatuddisan, 
Sddukdraninddihi wilukkhepaghatihicha mahatdchanapujaya, 

kasanto, bhumipo agd. 
fFihdrancha puranchiwa kurumdnopadakkhinan, simdyagamo' 

naiihdnan nadin patwdsamdpayu 
Kena kena nimittina sitnd ettha gatatiche ; ewan simdgataffhd' 

nan ickchhamdnd nibodhatha. 



itself on all sides, having been decorated, the lord of chariots, decked in 
all the insignia of royalty, seated in his chariot, attended by his ministers 
mounted, and escorted by the martial array of his realm, repaired to the 
temple constructed by himself, accompanied by this great procession. 

There having approached the theros worthy of veneration, and bowed 
down to them, proceeding together with the theros to the upper ferry of 
the river, he made his progress, ploughing the ground with a golden plough 
(to mark the limits for the consecration). The superb state elephants 
Mahapadumo and Kunjaro having been harnessed to the golden plough, 
commencing from the Kuntamalako, this Monarch, sole ruler of the peo- 
ple, accompanied by the theros, and attended by the four constituent hosts 
of his military array, himself holding the plough shaft, defined the line of 
boundary. 

Surrounded by exquisitely painted vases (carried in procession), and 
gorgeous flags tinkling with the bells attached to them ; (sprinkled) with 
red sandal dust ; (guarded) by gold and silver staves ; (the procession 
decorated with) mirrors of glittering glass and festoons, and baskets borne 
down by the weight of flowers ; triumphal arches made of plantain trees, 
and females holding up umbrellas and other (decorations) ; excited by the 
symphony of every description of music ; encompassed by the martial 
might of his empire ; overwhelmed by the shouts of gratitude and festivity, 
which welcomed him from the four quarters of the earth ; — ^this lord of the 
land made his progress, ploughing amidst enthusiastic acclamations, hun- 
dreds of waving handkerchief, and the exultations produced by the presen- 
tation of superb offerings. 

Having perambulated the wiharo (precincts) as well as the city, and(again) 
reached the river, he completed the demarkation of the consecrated ground. 

If ye be desirous of ascertaining by what particular marks the demarka- 
tion is traced, thus learn the boundary of the conse crated ground. 
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Nadiyd PdsdnatUthamhi ; Pdsdnelcuddawdfakan ; tato Kumba^ 

lawdtantan ; Mahadipan tato agd, 
Tat& Kakudhapdlingo Mahdanganag6 tato ; tato Kkuddamadhu- 

lancha MaruttapoJckharanin ; tato. 
Wijaydrdmauyydni uttaraddwdrakottago ; Gajakumbhakapd" 

sdnan, Thusawatthikamqijhato, 
Abhaylpaldkapdsdnan^ fnakdsusdnamajjhago; Dighapdsdnakari- 

gantwd ; kammdradiwa todmato, 
Nigrodhamanganan gantwd, Hiyagallasamipakt, Diyawdsa^ 

hrdhmanassa dewakam puiba kakkhinaA; 
Tato Telumpdlingo ; tato Ndlanhatukkagd, Assamaddalawdmina 

Sasawdnan tato agd ; 
Tato Mar%t,mbatitthang6 ; tato uddhan nadiriagd: paihaman 

chitiyapdchini dwekadambd agdyasun ; 
Sinindaguttarajjamhi, damilddakasuddhikd, nadinduranti han^ 

dhitwdt nagardsannan akansu tan, 
Jiwamdnakadamhancha aniosiman gato ahu, matakadambatire- 

na, Sim d uddhakadambagd : 
Sihasindnatitthena uggantwd tiratowajan ; pdsdnatitthan gant' 

wdna nimittan ghattayi isi. 

It went from the Pasana ferry of the river to the Pasanakuddawatakan 
(lesser stone well) ; from thence to the Kumbalawatan ; and from thence, 
to the Mahadipo ; from thence proceeding to the Kakudhapali ; from 
thence to the Mahaangano ; from thence to the Khuddamadula ; from 
thence to the Maratta reservoir, and skirting the northern gate of the 
Wijayarama pleasure garden, to the Gajakmnbhakapasanan ; then pro- 
ceeding from the centre of Thusawatthi, to the Abhayapalakapasanan ; 
hence through the centre of the Mahasusanan (great cemetery) to the 
Dighapasana, and turning to the left of the artificers' quarters, and pro- 
ceeding to the square of the nigrodha tree near the HiyaguUa, turning to 
the south east at the temple of the brahman Diyawaso, ran from thence 
to Telumpali ; from thence to the Talachatukka, and to the left of 
Assamandala, to Sasawana ; from thence to the Marumba ferry, and 
proceeding up the stream of the river ran to the south east of the first 
dagoba (Thuparamo) to the two kadamba trees. 

In the reign of * Senindagutto, the damilos (to ensure) the cleanliness 
which attends bathing, considering the river to be too remote for that pur^ 
pose, forming an embankment across it, brought its stream near the 
town. 

Having brought the line of demarkation so as to include the living 
kadamba tree and exclude the dead kadamba tree on the bank, it pro- 
ceeded up the river, reaching the Sihasina ferry ; passing along the bank 
of the river and arriving again at the Pasana ferry, the " irsi " united the 
two ends of the line of demarkation. At the instant of the junction of 



* " The minister protected sovereign.'"' In Singhalese " Mittorsena" 
deposed in a.d. 433. by the Malabars^ by whom this alteration was made 
in the course of the river ^ between thai year and a.d. 459, when Dhasen- 
keliya succeeded in expelling the invaders. It was during his reign, which 
terminated in a.d. 477, that the first portion of the Mahawanso was 
compiled. 
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Nimittitu panitasmin ghaiiiti, diwamdnusd ** sddhukdran** 

pawattesunt sdsanan suppatitfhitan, 
Ranrid dinndsasimdya nimitti parikittayi ; dwaUinsa mdlakat- 

thanchoy Thupdrdtnatthamiwacha ; 
Nimitti kittayitwdna mahdthero mahdmati simantaranknittieha 

Jiittayitwd yathd widhin* 
Abhandhi sabba stmdyd tasminyiwa dine wati: mahdmtihi akam^ 

pittha simdbandhi samdpiti. 
Panchami diwasi thiro ranl^o gihamhi ihunjiya, nisajja Nan da- 

nawane suttan tan khajjaniyakan, 
Mahdjanassa disitwd sahassa mdnusi tahin, pdyetwd amatan 

pdnan Mahdmeghawani wasi, 
Chaiihi diwasi thiro ranno gihamhi bhunjiya ; nisajjd Nandana- 

wani suttan gdmayapindikan 
Disayitwd disananrid sanassanyewa mdnusi pdpayitwdhhisama^ 

yan Mahdmighawani wasi. 
Sattamipi dini third rdjagigamhi bhunjiya ; nisajja Nandana- 

wani dhammachakkappawattinan. 
Suttan tan disayitwdna sahassanyiwa mdnusi pdpayitwdbhi' 

samayan Mahdmighawani wasi, 
Ewanhi addhanawaman sahassdni jutindharo kdrayitwdbhisama* 

yan diwasehiwa sattahi, 

these two ends, dewos and men shouted shouted their " sadhus " at the 
establishment of the religion (of Buddho). 

The eminent saint, the mahathero, distinctly fixed the points defining 
the boundary prescribed by the king. Having fixed the position for the 
erection of the thirty two (future) sacred edifices, as well as of the Thupa- 
ramo dagoba, and having according to the forms already observed defined 
the outer boundary line also (of the consecrated ground), this (sanctified) 
sojourner on that same day completed the definition of all the boundary 
lines. At the completion of the junction of the sacred boundary line the 
earth quaked. 

On the fifth day, the thero having been entertained at the king^s palace, 
taking his seat in the Nandana pleasure garden, propounded the " khajja- 
nio" discourse (of Buddho) to the people ; and having poured forth the 
delicious draught to thousands of persons, tarried in the Mahamego garden. 

On the sixth day, the thero, tiie profound expounder of the doctrine, 
having been entertained at the king's palace, taking his seat in the Nan- 
dana garden, and propounding the " gomayapindikan** discourse (of Budd- 
ho), and procuring for a thousand persons, who attended to the discourse, 
the sanctification of the faith, tairied in the Mahamego garden. 

On the seventh day, the therO having been entertained at the king*8 
palace, taking his seat in the Nandana garden, and having propounded 
the " dhammachakka pavathannan" discourse (of Buddho), and procuring 
for a thousand persons the sanctification of the faith, tarried in the Mahar 
mego pleasure garden. 

The supreme saint having thus, in the course of seven days, procured 
for nine thousand munis, and five hundred persons, the sanctification of 
the faith, sojourned in the Mahamego garden ; and from the ciiciunstance 
of its having been the place where religion had first (joti) shone forth, the 
Nandana pleasure garden also obtained the name of " Jotiwanan." 
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Tan Mahanandanawanan wuchchate Una tddind sdsanan j6ti- 

Jcafihdnamiti JoUwanan iti. 
Tiudrdmamhi kdrisi rdjd therassa ddito pdsddan sigha mukJchd- 

J fa sukkhdpetwdna mantikd; 
do kdiakabhdso dsi, so Una ta^ tahtn Kdlapasddapariwena- 

mitt tan sankhamupcigata^. 
Tato mahdbodhi gharan Ldhapdsddamewacha, Saidkaggancha 

kdrisi Bhattasdlaneha $ddnukan 
Bahuni pariwindni, sddhupokkharanipicha, rattiifkdna diwdi- 

ihdna paihuti ticha kdrayi. 
Tassa nahdnapdpassa nahdnapokkharani tafiSunabhdtapariwi- 

nanti pariwenan pawuchchati. 
Tassa chankatnitatihane dipadipassa sddhuno, wuchchati pari' 

wenantan Dighachankamanan lYi, 
Aggaphalan samdpattin samdpajjiyahintu so Phalaggapariwi- 

nanti etan tena pawuchchati, 
Jpassiyd apasse tan thiro yattha nisidi s6^ Tkirdpassayapariwi- 

nan etan tena pawuchchati^ 
Bahumarugand yattha updsinsu upechche tan ttnecha tan Maru" 

gandpariwinanti pawuchchati, 
Sendpati tassa ranfio therassa Dighasandano kdrisi Chvlapdsd- 

dan mahdthamihihi aithahi: 
Dighasandasindpati pariwenanti tan tahin wuchehati pariwind" 

nan pamukhan pamukhdkdran* 

The king caused in the first instance an edifice to be expeditiously con- 
structed, for the thero's accomodation, on the site of the (future) Thupaia- 
mo dagoba, without using (wood), and by drying the mud (walls) with fire. 
The edifice erected there, from the circumstance (of fire having been used 
to dry it expeditiously), was stained black (kalo). That incident procured 
for it the appellation " KalaxMisadapariwenan/* 

Thereafter in due order, he erected the edifice attached to the great bo- 
tree, the Lohapasada, the Salakagga, and Bhattasala halls. He construc- 
ted also many pariwenas, excellent reservoirs, and appropriate buildings 
both for the night and for the day (for the priesthood). The pariwena 
which was built for this sanctified (there) in the bathing reservoir (by raising 
a bank of earth in the centre of it), obtained the name of " Sunahata" 
(earth embanked) pariwena. The place at which the perambulatory me- 
ditations of this most excellent luminary of the land were performed, ob- 
tained the name of Dighachankamanan pariwenan. Wherever he may 
have indulged the inestimable bliss (^^ phalaggan'*) of " samapati " medita- 
tion, from that circumstance that place obtained the name " Phalaggapa- 
riwenan." Wherever the thero may have (apassiya) appeared unto those 
who flocked to see him, that spot obtained the name of *^ Therapassayapar 
riwenan.^* Wherever many (maru) dewos may have aproached him, for 
the purpose of beholding him, that place from that circumstance obtained 
the name " Maruganapariwenan.'* 

Dighasandano, the (senapoti) minister of this king, erected for the thero 
the Chulapasado on eight lofty pillars. Of all the pariwenas, both in 
order of time and in excellence of workmanship, this pariwena called the 
^Dighasandasenapoti** was the first. 



"»i 



* At which this history was compiled, by its incumbent Mahanamo 
thero, between a. d. 459 and 477. 
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Dtwdnanpiya wachanopagulandmo Lankdyan pathatmnidan 
wihdran rdjd s6 sumati Mahdmahindattheran 
dgammdchalamatimittha kdrayitth dti, 

Sujanappasddasanweffatthdya kate Mahdwanse **Mahdwihdra' 
patiggahand** ndma pannarasamd parichchedo, 

SOLASAMO PaRICHCHHEDO. 

Pure charitwd pinddya karitwd janasa^gahari, rdjagihamht 

bhnnjanto karonto rdjasangahan. 
Jahbisadiwasi third Mahdmighauoane wasi dsdlhin sukkapak- 

khassa terase diwasi pana, 
Rdjagihamht bhunjitwd mahdranno mahdmati mahappamddasut- 

ian tan disayitwd tatocha s6t 
fFihdrakdranan ichchhan, tattha Chitiyapabbati nikkhamma 

purimaddwdrd agd Chitiyapahbatan. 
Thiran tattha gatan sutwd rathan druyiha bhupati diwiyo, 

diwiyo dwecha dddya therassdnupadan agd. 
Third Ndgachatukkamhi, nahdtwd rahadi tahin^ pabSatdroha- 

natth dya atihansu pafip dtiyd . 
Rdjd rathataddruyiha aithatherebhiwddiya ; *'unhi kilanti kin, 

rdja, dgatdsiti f " dhuti. 

Thus this king of superior wisdom, bearing the profoundly significant 
appellation of Dewananpiyatisso, patronizing the thero Maha-Mahindo of 
profound wisdom, built for him here (Mahawiharo in the Mahamego 
pleasure garden), this first wiharo (constructed) in Lanka. 

The fifteenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, " the acceptance of 
the Mahawiharo," composed equally for the delight and affiiction of 
righteous men. _^^.^^___^__ 

Chap. XVI. 

Having made his alms-pilgrimage through the city, conferring the 
blessings of the faith on the inhabitants ; and having been entertained at 
the palace, and bestowed benedictions on the king also ; the thero, who 
had tarried twenty six days in the Mahamego pleasure garden, on the 
thirteenth day of the increasing moon of " asalho," having (again) taken 
his repast at the palace, and propounded to the monarch the " mahappa- 
madan " discourse (of Buddho) ; thereupon being intent on the construc- 
tion of the wiharo at the Chetiya mountain — departing out of the eastern 
gate r epaired to the said Chetiya mountain. 

Hearing that the thero had departed thither, the sovereign, mounting 
his chariot, and taking the two princesses (Anula and Sihali) with him, 
followed the track of the thero. The theros, after having bathed in the 
Nagachatukko tank, were standing in the order of their seniority on the 
bank of the pond, preparatory to ascending the mountain. The king 
instantly alighted from his carriage and bowed down to the eight theros. 
They addressed him : " Raja ! what has brought thee in this exhausting 
heat.^" On replying, "I came afflicted at your departure;'' they 
rejoined, " We came here to hold the * wasso.' " 
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**Tumhdka^ gamandsanki dgoH mahiti : " hhdsitk : **idhiwa was- 

san wasttun igatamh^ti,^ bhdsiyd, 
fTassupandyilcan thiro khandhakan khandhakdwidd kathisi ; 

ranrio tan sutwd bhdginiyy6cha rdjind, 
Mahariffhdmahdmach<sh6 panchapanr^dst^dtuhi saffhin jefthakO' 

nifihehi rdjdnamhitd fhitd 
Ydchitwd tadahiichiwa pabbajun therasantiki pattdrahatian 

sahhkpiti khuraggi mahdmatL 
Kantakachitiyafthdni purimato tadakiwa so kammdni drahd- 

pctwd Undni atihasaffhiyo. 
JganuUi puran rdjd third tatthiwa ti wasu^ ; kdli pindmya 

nagaran pawisantdnukampakd. 
Nitthiti Unakammamhi dtdlhipunnarndsiyan gantwd dddsi third- 
nan rdjd wihdradakkhinarL 
Dwattinsa mdlakdnaneha toihdfassacha tassakhdtiman simdtigd 

thero handhitwd tadahitoayo 
Tisanpabbajjupikhdnan akdsi upasampadan sabbisan tabba- 

paihaman Buddhitumbaramdiaki. 
Eii wdsaifhi arahantd sabbi Chitiyapabbati tattha weuian upa^ 

gantwd akansu rdjatangahan. 
Diwamanussd gand gai)inantan tanchaganan, gunawitthatakat- 

tin ydchamupachchicha 

mdnayamdnd punnachayan wipulan akarinsuti. 

The thero perfect master of the " kondhos," propounded to the king the 
" wassupanayako"^ discourse (of Buddho). Having listened to this dis- 
course (on the observance of *^ wasso *') the great statesman Maharittho, 
the maternal nephew of the sovereign, who was then standing near the 
king, together with his fifty five elder and younger brothers, (the said 
brothers only) having obtained his sanction, on that very day were ordain- 
ed priests by the thero. All these persons who were endowed with wisdom, 
attained in the apartment, where they were shaved (ordained), the sancti- 
fication of ^^ arahaf 

On that same day, the king enclosing the space which was to contain 
(the future) sacred edifices (at Mihintalli), and commencing the execution 
of his undertaking by the construction of sixty eight rock cells, returned to 
the capital. 

These benevolent theros continued to reside there, visiting thp city at 
the hours of alms-pilgrimage (instructing the populace). 

On the completion of these cells, on the full moon day of the month 
" asalho,'' repairing thither, in due form, the king conferred the wiharo on 
the priests. The thero versed in the consecration of boundaries, having 
defined the limits of the thirty two sacred edifices, as well as of the wiharo 
aforesaid, on that very day conferred the upasampada ordination on all 
those (samanero priests) who were candidates for the same, at the edifice 
(called) Buddhetumbaro, which was the fijrst occasion on which (it was so 
used). All these sixty two holy persons holding their "wasso** at the 
Chetiyo mountain, invoked blessings on the king. 

The host of devos and men, having with all the fervor of devotion flock- 
ed to this chief of saints, the joyful tidings of whose piety had spread far 
and wide, as well as to his fraternity, acquired for themselTes pre-eminent 
rewards of piety. 
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Sujanapptuddaianwigatthdya kati Mdkdwansi *' Chitiyapabba" 
tawikdrapatiggahano ndtnd ** tokuafnd parichchhidi. 

Sattarasamo Parichchhedo. 

fFutthdwoisan pawdretwa kattikapunnamdsiyan, awdchida, 

*' mahardja,^* mahdthM mdhdmati, 
**Chiraditfh6hi Sambuddhd^ Satthd, n6 : Manujddhipd, andtha- 

wdsan awasimha natthi nd tnijiyan tman.*' 
•'Bhdsittha nanu, bkante, ml 'SambuddH6 nibbuto*" iti dha: 

«* dhdtusu diffhhu dittho hoti Jino;' itu 
**ffidit6w6 adhippdyd thupassa kdrane : mayd karessdmi ahan 

thupan, Tumhijdndtha dhdtuyd** 
Mantehi Sumanindti,*' thiro rdjdndmabrawi* RdfdhaSdmaniran 

tan, *'kutQ laehchhdma dhdtuyd f** 
fFihhusayxtwdndngaran magganeha, manujddhipa, updsatho 

sapariso hatthin druyha mangalan^ 
Sktaehchhattan dhdravatUd, tdldwacharasajjitd, Mahdndga^ 

tpanuyydnatit sayanhatamayi, wajan, 
**Dhdtu6hidaiiriun6, rdjd, dkdtuyo tattka laehchbayit* ichchhdka 

sdmanM s6 Sumand tan sumdnasan, 
Thir6tha'r<^akulat6 gantwd ChUiyapabbatan, dmanHya sdma* 

neran Hunuinan sumanagatin; 

The sixteenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled, ^ the acceptance of 
the dedication of the Chetiyo mountain wiharo,** composed equally for the 
delight and affliction of righteous men. 



<« 



«« 



Chap. XVII. 



The " wasso" which had been held, having terminated on the full moon 
day of the month of " kattika,'' this great there of profound wisdom thus 
spoke: ** Maharaja, our divine teacher, the supreme Buddho, has long 
been out of our sight : we are sojourning here unblessed by his presence. 
In this land, O ruler of men ! we have no object to which offerings can be 
made.'* (The king) replied, " Lord, most assuredly it has been stated to 
me, that our supreme Buddho had attained *■ nibbuto,* (and that a lock of 
his hair and the * giwatti * relic have been enshrined at Mahiyangana).** 
" Wherever his sacied relics are seen our vanquisher himself is seen,** 
(rejoined Mahindo). ** I understand your meaning *^ (said the monarch), 
'^ a thupo is to be constructed by me. I will erect the thupo : do ye 
procure the relics." The there replied to the king; "Consult with 
Sumano." The sovereign then addressed that samanero : " From whence 
can we procure relics ? " " Ruler of men, (said he) having decorated the 
city and the highway, attended by a retinue of devotees, mounted on thy 
state elephant, bearing the canopy of dominion, and cheered by the music 
of the ^ talawachara ' band, repair in the evening to the Mahanago 
pleasure garden. There, O king ! wilt thou find relics." Thus to the 
piously devoted monarch spoke Sumano, who fully knew how the relics of 
Buddho had been distributed. 

The delighted thero proceeding from the palace to the Chetiyo moun- 
tain, consulted with the equally delighted Sumano samanero, to whom 
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**Bhi twan^ hhaddrd Sumana; ganttod Pupphapuran waran^ 

ayyakan te makdrdjan iwan no wachanan wada.** 
*Sahdy6 te, mahdrdja, mahdrdjd Maruppiyo, pasanno huddha- 

samayit thupan kdretumichchfuUi : 
*Munin6 dhdtuyo dihh pattan bhuttancha Satthund^ sariradhd- 

tuyo santi hahawohi tawantiJci* 
**Pattapuran gahitwdna, gantwd diwapuran warauy Sakkan 

dewdnamindantan ewan no waehanan wada.'" 
*Til6JcadaTckhiniyassa ddihddhdtucha dakkinan tawantikamhi, 

dewinda, dakkhinakkhaka dhdtucha ; 
'Daihan tametoa pujihi; akkhakan dehi Satthuno : Lankddi- 

passa kiehchisu mdpamajji, surddhipa,' 
**Ewan ihantiW* watwd; so sdmanero mahiddhiko, tan khanan- 

yiwa dgamma Dhammdsokassa santikan ; 
SdlamuiamhithapetanmahdbSdhin tahinsubhan, kattikajanapu- 

jdhi pufayantancha addasa 
Thirassa waehanan watwd ; rajato laddhadhdtuyo, puttapuran 

gahitwdna Himawantamupdgami, 
Himawante ihapetwdna sadhdtupattamuttaman, diwindasantikan 

gantwd, thkrasta waehanan bhani. 



this important mission was to V^ conf.ded. " Hither, thou piously 
virtuous Sumano, proceeding to the celebrated city Pupphapura, deliver 
unto the sovereign (Dhammasoko), the head of thy family, this my 
injunction. " Maharaja, thy ally the maharaja sumamed Maruppiyo 
(Tisso-the-delight^of the devos,) converted to the faith of Buddho, is 
anxious to build a dagoba. Thou possessest many corporeal relics of the 
" muni '^ bestow some of those relics, and the dish used at his meals by 
the divine teacher. Taking (continued Mahindo addressing himself to 
Sumano) that dish filled with relics, and repairing to the celebrated 
capital of the devos, thus deliver my message to Sakko, the devo of devos: 
* King of devos, thou possessest the * right canine-tooth relic, as well as 
the light collar-bone-relic, of the deity worthily worshipped by the three 
worlds : continue to worship that tooth-relic, but bestow the collar-bone 
of the divine teacher. Lord of devos ! demur not in matters (involving 
the salvation) of the land of Lanka.^' 

Replying, "Lord, most willingly;"' this supematurally sighted sama- 
nero instantly departed for the court of Dhammasoko. There he had his 
audience of rthe king), who was in the midst of the celebration of the 
festival of " Kattiko,'' after having efiected the transfer of (the right 
branch of) the supreme bo-tree to the foot of the sal-tree. Delivering the 
message of the thero, and taking with him the relics and the sacred dish 
obtained from the king, (Simiano) departed for (the mountain in the 
confines of) Himawanto. Depositmg tiie sacred dish together with the 
relics at the Himawanto (mountains), and repairing to the court of the devo 
of devos, he delivered the message of the thero. Sakko, the ruler of devos, 
taking the right colhu>bone from the Chulamani dagoba, presented it to the 
samanero. The disciple Sumano thereupon bringing that relic, as well as 



* Transferred from Dantapura to Ceylon tn a. d. 310 ; and now en- 
shrined in the Datada-maligawe temple tn Kandy. 
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Chiddmanichitiyamhd gahettod dakkhinakkhakajh sdmanertuia 

vdddsi Sakkd diwdnamissaro* 
Tan dhdtun dhdtu paitancka dddya Sumand tato dgcmma 

Chitiyagirin thirassdddsi tan yati, 
Mahdnagawaw&yydnan wuttina widhindgamd, sdyanhasamayl 

rdjd rdjasend purakkhatd, 
Thapesi dhdtuyd sabhd third tatthiwa pabhati Missakapa66atan 

tasmd dhu ChitiyapaBbatari, 
Tapetwd dhdtu pattantptn thiro Chitiyapahbati ; gahetwd 

akkhakan dhdtun sankitan sagandgamd. 
**Sachiyan Munind dhdtu, chhattan namatu mi iayan: jananA- 

kihi kariifhdtu : dhdtu chaAg^fako ayan, 
^'Sirasmin mi patiiihatu dgamma sahadhdtuyo:'" iti rdjd wt- 

ehintesi : chintitan tan tathd ahu. 
Amatkndbhisittowa ahu hafth&ti bhiipatit sisatd tan gahttwdna 

hattikkhandhe ihapesi tan, 
Haiihd hatti kunchanddan akd, kampittha midini : tato ndge 

niwattitwd satherabalawdhand, . 
Puratthimena dwdrkna pawisitwd puran subha^^ dakkhinimteha 

dwarina nikkhamitwd, tato pund, 
Thupdrdme chitiyassaihanato pachchhato katan pabbidawatthun 

gantwdna hodhitthdne niwattiya. 
Puratthdwadano atthdt thupatfhdna tadahi tan, kadambapuppi 

dddrawaiiahiwitthan tan ahu. 



the sacred dish and (other) relics, and reaching the Chetiyo mountain, 
presented them to the thero (Mahindo). 

According to the injunction given (by Sumano) before his departure, in 
the afternoon, the king, attended by his state retinue, repaired to the 
Mahanago pleasure giuden. The thero deposited all those (chetiyo) 
relics there, on that mountain : from that circumstance the ^* Missako "" 
mountain obtained the name of the " Chetiyo/* Leaving the sacred dish 
and the relics (it contained) at the sacred moimtain, the thero attended 
by his disciples repaired to the appointed place, taking the collar-bone- 
relic with them. 

" If this be a relic of the divine sage, may my canopy of state of itself 
bow down : may my state elephant of his own accord (go down) on his 
knees : may the relic casket together with the relic alight on my head." 
Thus inwardly the king wished : those wishes were accordingly fulfilled. 

The monarch, as if he had been overpowered by the delicious draught 
(of nibbuti), exulting with joy and taking it from his head, placed it on 
the back of the state elephant. The delighted elephant roared, and the 
earth quaked. The elephant, as well as the thero, together with the state 
pageant, having halted awhile, the thero. entering the magnificent city by 
the eastern gate, and passing through it (in procession) by the soutnem 
gate ; thereaiter repairing in the direction of the Thuparamo Chetiyo, to 
an edifice of many apartments (built for the yakkho named Pamojjo), 
halted at the spot where the branch of the bo-tree (was afterwards planted). 

The multitude stationed themselves near the spot where the Thupara- 
mo (was subsequently constructed) ; which at that period was overrun with 
the thorny creeper called kadambo. 
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Manussa dewo diwihi tan thdnan rakkhitan, suchin sodhdpetwd 

bhusayitwd tan khananyiwa sddhukan, 
Dkdiu orupanatthdya drabhi hatthikhandkatd, ndgo nd iehehhi^ 

tan : rdjd thiran puchchhittka tan manan, 
**Attan6 Sandhasamaki ihdni ihapanamiehchkasi ; dhdtu ordpa- 

nan ttna nd ichchhitanti ^ sobrawi* 
Andpetwd khananyiwa sukkhdtobhayawdpito, sukkhakaddama- 

kandihi ehindpetwdna tan samant 
Aiankaritwdbahudkd, rdjd tanihdnamuttamant oropetwdhatthi- 

kandhd dhdtun tatthi ihapisi tan 
Dhdtdrakkkan sanwidhdya fhapetwd tattkahatthinan dhdtu Mti- 

passa karane rdjdturitamdiiasdt 
Baku manussi yojetwd^ itihikd karanan lahun ; dhdtukichchan 

wichifUento sdmachchd pdwisi puran. 
Mahdmahindathirotu Mahdmeghawanafi *u6han, sagano ahhi- 

gantwdna tattha wdsamakappayi. 
Rattin ndgo nupariydti tan fhdnansdsadhdiukan; 66dhiffkd^ 

namhi sdldya diwdtihdni sadhdtuko. 
fFatihuisa tassiparito thtramatdnugo, janghdmattan khandpet. 

wd ; katipdhinan bhupatin 
Titttha dhdtupatiifhdnan ghosdpitwd: updgami tato tato saman- 

tdcha samdgami mahdjand. 



The devo of men (Dewananpiyatisso) causing that spot, which was 
guarded hy devos, to be instantly cleared and decorated in the utmost per- 
ftetion, prepared to take the relic down himself from the back of the 
dephant. The elephant (however) not consenting thereto, the monvdi 
Inquired the reason thereof from the thero. (Mahindo) replied, " (The 
elephant) is delighted in having it exalted on the summit of his back : on 
that aooount he is unwilling that the relic should be taken down (and 
placed in a lower po8itiony\ The king causing to be brought instantly, 
from the dried up Abhaya tank, dried lumps of mud, had them heaped up 
to the elephant's own height ; and having that celebrated place decorated 
In various ways, lifting the relic from the elephant's back, deposited 
it there. 

Stationing the elephant there for the protection of the relic, the mon- 
arch, in his extreme anxiety to embark in the undertaking of constructing 
the dagoba for the relic, having engaged a great number of men to manu- 
&cture bricks, re-entered the town with his state retinue, to prepare for 
the relic festival. 

The chief thero Mahindo, repairing, together with his fraternity, to the 
delightful Mahamego garden, tarried there. 

This state elephimt during the nig^t watched without intermission over 
this place, as well as over the relic. During the day-time he remained 
with the relic in the hall in which the b^branch was (subsequently) 
planted. 

The sovereign pursuing the directions of the thero, (incased it in a 
dagoba), on the summit of which (sacred edifice) having excavated (a re- 
ceptacle) as deep as the knee, and having proclaimed that in a few days 
the lelic would be eashdned there, he repaired thither. The populace, 
congregating from all quarters, assembled there. In that assemblage, the 
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Tasmin samdgame dhdtu hatthikkhandhd naiihuggatd, satia 

ialappamdnamhi dissanti nabhasiithitd, 
Wimhdpayanti janan tan yatnakan pdtihdriyan, gandambamuli 

Buddhowa, akari lomahansanan ; 
Tato nikkhanta jdldhi jaladhdrdhi wdsakin; sabbtihhibkantd 

sittd sabhd Lankdmahi ahu. 
Parinibhdnamanchamhi nipannena Jintnahi katan mahd adhii' 

thdnan panchakan panchachakkhund, 
"Gayihamdna mahSodhisdkhdsokina dakkhind, ehhinditwdna 

sayanyiwa patitihatu katdhaki ** 
**Patifthd sd sdkhd nhhaiiannarasmiyo subhd, ranjayanii disd 

sabbd phalapattihi munchitu.*' 
**Sa suwannakatdhdsd uggantwdna manoramdf adissamdnd 

sattdhan himagabbhanMt tiithatu.'' 
" Thupdrdme patiiihantan mama dakkhina akkhakan kaH^u 

nabhamusgantwdyamakan pdtihariyan.** 
**Lankdlankdrabhutamki Hemamdlikachitiye patiffhahanH yd 

dhatu donamatta pamdnato ; 
** Buddhawesadhard hutwd, uggantwd nabhasitihitd, patiffhaniUf 

karitwdna yamakan pdtihdriyan.*' 
Adhitihdndni panchiwa adhitfhdsi Tathdgato ; akdti tatmd »d 

dhdtu tadd tarn pdiihdriyan. 



relic rising up from the back of the elephant, to the height of seven palmi- 
ra trees, and remaining self-poised in the air, displayed itself; and, like 
unto Buddho at the foot of the gandambo tree, astonished the populace, 
till their hair stood on end, by performing a two-fold miracle. From it 
proceeded, at one and the same time, flames of fire and streams of wat^. 
The whole of Lanka was illuminated by its effulgence, and was saturated 
by its moisture. 

While seated on the throne on which he attained ^^ parinibanan'* these 
five resolutions were formed by the vanquisher endowed with five means 
of perception. 

'^ Let the right branch of the great bo-tree, when Asoko is in the act of 
removing it, severing itself from the main tree, become planted in the vase 
(prepared for it)." 

" Let the said branch so planted, delighting by its fruit and foliage, glit- 
ter with its six variegated colors in every direction." 

" Let that enchanting branch, together with its golden vase, rising up in 
the air, remain invisible for seven days in the womb of the snowy region of 
the skies." 

" Let a two fold miracle be performed at Thuparamaya (at which) my 
right collar bone is to be enshrined." 

" In the Hemamalako dagoba (Ruanwelli), the jewel which deoomtes 
Lanka, there will be enshrined a " drona" fml of my relics. Let them, 
assuming my form as Buddho, and rising up and remaining poised in the 
air, perform a two-fold miracle." 

The successor of former Buddhos (silently) willed these five resolves : 
on that account, in this instance this relic performed this miracle of 
two opposite results. 
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Akdsd otaritwd id affha ihupassamuddhani ; atiwahaiiho tan 

rdfdpatifihdphichktiyL 
Patiiihitdya iassdcha dhdtuyd chetiye tadd dhu mdhdbhumiehdlo 

abbhutd lomahansano. 
**Ewan achintiyd Buddhd: buddhadhammd achirdiyd: achintu 

yisn pasanndnan, wipdkd hoti achintiyd /*' 
Tan pdtihdriyan diswd pasidinsu Jine jand. Mattdbhayo rd^a- 

putto kanifiho rdjinopana, 
Munitsare pasiditwd ydchitwdna narissaran; purisdnan sahas- 

sena sahapa^aji sdsane, 
Chitdpi gamatdchdpi Dw drama ndalatopicha fFihirabijatochdpi 

tathd Gallakapifhato, 
Tatopatissagdmdcha, panchapancha satdnichapabbajjunddrakd 

bhatthdjdtasaddhd TathdgatL 
Ewampurd, bdhirdcha, sabbi paibajitd tadd ttnsabhikkhusahas- 

sdni ahesun Jinasasani. 
Thupdrdmi thupdwaran nifthdpetwdmahipati ratanddihi nikiki 

saddpujdmakdrayi, 
Rdjbrodhdt khattiydcna, amaehchdt nagard, tathd sabbi jdna- 

paddchewa pujdkansu wisun wisun. 
Thupapubbangaman raja wihdran tattha kdrayi, Thupdrdmoti 

tenetoa sawihdro wissuto ahu. 

Descending from the skies (the collar-bone relic) placed itself on the 
ciown of the monarches head. The delighted sovereign deposited it in the 
shrine. At the enshrining of the relic in the dagoba (on the full moon day 
of the month of kattika) a terrific earthquake was produced making the 
hair (of the spectators) to stand on end. 

* ^^ Thus the Buddhos are incomprehensible : their doctrines are incom- 
prehensible : and (the magnitude of) the fruits of faith, to those who have 
fjEuth in these incomprehensibles, is also incomprehensible.** 

Witnessing this miracle the people were converted to the faith of the 
vanquisher. The yoimger brother of the king, the royal prince Mattabhar 
yo, being also a convert to the fedth of the lord of " munis/* entreating of 
the lord of men (the king) for permission, together with a thousand persons, 
was ordained a minister of that religion. 

In like manner, of five hundred youths from each of the villages Che- 
to, Dwaramandalo, Wihirabijo, Gallakapito, and Upatisso, impelled by 
the fervor of their devotion and faith, entered into the priesthood of the 
religion of the successor of former Buddhos. 

Thus the whole number of persons who entered into the ministry of the 
religion of the vanquisher at that period, where thirty thousand priests. 

The ruler of the land having completed the celebrated dagoba, Thupa- 
ramo, constantly made many offerings in gold and other articles. The 
inferior consorts of the monarch, the members of the royal family, the mi- 
nisters of state and the inhabitants of the city, as well as of the provinces, 
— all these, separately, made offerings. 

Having in the first instance completed the (dagoba) Thuparamo, the 
king erected a wiharo there. From this circumstance the wiharo was 
distinguished by the appellation Thuparama-wiharo. 



This is a quotation from a commentary on a passage of the ''^ pitakat- 
taya. 
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JSakadhdtusaHrakinachiwa^ pariniBbdnagatopi LdJcandiho ja- 
natdya hxtan sukhaneha 

sumnMahudh&kdsi : ihitk Jini kathdwakati. 



Sujanappasddasanwigatthdya kati Mahdwansi '^Dhdtu dgama^ 
nondmd^ sattarasamo parichchhido, 

Attarasamo Parichchhedo. 

• 

Mahdhodhincha Sanghamittatthirineha andpetuA mahfpati, thi- 

rina wuttawachanan saramdnd saki ghari : 
Antdwassekadiwasan nisinnd thirasantikit sahdmachchlhi mdn- 

netwd, bhdgineyyansayan sakan, 
Aritthandmakdmachchan tasminkammi niyojiya, mantwd dman- 

tayitwd, tan idan wachanamabrawit 
**Tatat sakkosi gantwdna Dhammdsokassa santikan; Mdhdbo* 

dhin Sanghamittan thirin dnayitun idhaf** 
*'Sakkhissdm% ahan, diwa, dnttun td tat6 idha idhdgatd, pabba- 

jitun sache lachehhdmi mdnadanC* 
"Ewan hotuti r watwdna rdjd tan tattha phayi : $6 thirassacha 

rannocha sdaanan gayiha wandiya ; 
Assayujasukkapakkhi nikkhanto, dutiyi hani, sdnuyutto Jamiu- 

kdle ndwamdruyiha, patfiti. 



Thus the saviour of the world, even alter he had attained " parimbban- 
an/* by means of a corporeal relic, performed infinite acts, to the utmost 
perfection, for the spiritual comfort and mundane prosperity of mankind. 
While the vanquisher, yet lived, what must he not have done P 



The seventeenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled **" the arrival of 
the relics,"" composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous 
men. 



Chap. XVIII. 



The ruler of the land, meditating in his own palace, on the proposition of 
the thero, of bringing over the great bo-tree as well as the theri Sangha- 
mitta ; on a certain day, within the term of that " wasso," seated by the 
thero, and having consulted his ministers, he himself sent for and advised 
with his maternal nephew the minister Aritho. Having selected him for 
that mission, the king addressed this question to him, " My child, art thou 
willing, repairing to the court of Dhammasoko, to escort hither the great 
bo-tree and the theri Sanghamitta." " Gracious lord, I am willing to bring 
these from thence hither ; provided, on my return to this land, I am per- 
mitted to enter into the priesthood.** The monarch replying, " Be it 
so" — deputed him thither. He, conforming to the injunction both of the 
thero and of the sovereign, respectfully took his leave. The individual so 
delegated, departing on the second day of the inc/eaaing moon of the 
month '' a88a3nijo,** embarked at Jambokolapattana. 
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Mahddadhtn taritwdna thirddifihdna y6gat6 nikkhanta diwcue^ 

yiwa rdmman Pupvapuran agd, 
**Anuld dcwiydsaddhin panchakan/id satihicha^ antipurikaitthi- 

nan tathd panchasatihieha, 
Dasasilan samdddya, kdsdya toasatd, tuchin pahbajjd pekhini^ 

sikhd sikkhanii thirty dgaman ; 
Nagarassakadisamhi ramme, bhikkunipassayekdrdpiti narindi^- 

na wdsan kapptsi snihatdt 
Updsikdhi idhksa wutthd bhikkhunipassayo Upasikdwihdrdti 

tina Lankdya wissuto,'* 
Bhdginiyyo Mahdriffho Dhammdsdkassa rdjino, appetwd rdja» 

sandesan thirasandisamahrawi, 
**Bhdiujdydnasahdyassa rannS ti, rdjakunjarat dkankhamdnd 

pabbajjan niehchaA wasati nanfiatd, 
"Songhamittan bhikkkunin tan pabbajetun wisajfiya ; tdyasad- 

dhin mahdhodhidakkhinan sdkhamewachaJ" 
Thirty dcka tamiwatthan abrawi thirabhdsitan : gantwd pitusa^ 

mipan sd thiri thiramatan brawL 
Aha ** rdjd tuwan, amma, apassantd kathan ahan^ sokan winoda- 

yissdmiputtd nantu wiybfanaA f ** 
Aha sd **mi9 fnahdrdja, bhatuno wachanan garun ; pabbdjaniyd^ 

cha bahu, gantabban tattha tina mi.'* 

Having departed, under the (divine) injunction of the thero, traversing 
the ocean, he reached the delightful city of Puppa on the very day of his 
departure. 

" The princess Anula, together with five hundred virgins, and also with 
five hundred of the women of the palace, having conformed to the pious 
observances of the ' dasasil * order, clad in yellow garments, and strenu- 
ously endeavouring to attain the superior grades of sanctification, is look- 
ing forward to the arrival of the theii, to enter into the priesthood ; lead- 
ing a devotional life of piety in a delightful sacerdotal residence provided 
(for them) by the king in a certain quarter of the city, which had previ- 
ously been the domicile of the minister Dono. The residence occupied by 
such pious (upasaka) devotees has become from that circumstance, cele- 
brated in Lanka by the name of ' Upasaka/" Thus spoke Maharittho the 
nephew (of Dewananpiyatisso) announcing the message of the king as well 
as of the thero to DhammasoKo ; and added, ** Sovereign of elephants 1 the 
consort of the brother of thy ally the king (of Lanka), impelled by the 
desire of devoting herself to the ministry of Buddho, is unremittingly lead- 
ing the life of a pious devotee — for the purpose of ordaining her a priest- 
ess, deputing thither the theri Sanghamitta, send also with her the right 
branch of the great bo-tree." 

He next explained to the theri herself, the intent of the message of the 
thero (her brother Mahindo). The said theri, obtaining an audience 
of her father (Dhammasoko), communicated to him the message of the 
thero. The monarch replied (addressing her at once reverentially and 
affectionately), " My mother ! bereaved of thee, and separated from mjr 
children and grand children, what consolation will there be left, wherewith 
to alleviate my affliction?" She rejoined, "Maharaja, the injunction of my 
brother (Mahindo) is imperative ; and those who are to be ordained are 
many ; on tiiat account it is meet that I should repair thither." 
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**Saiiaghdtaneha, norahdt ntahdbddhi mahiruhd ; kmtkannuidk' 

han ganhissan f ** Hi rtffd wiehintayL 
jinU»eheMsia Mahddkwai/idmikasMa matina s6 hhikkhu$anghan 

nimdntetwd bhqjeiwd puchehhi, bhi&patu 
*'Bhanei, Lankan mahdbodhin pisitummdnukkdf*' iti third 

Moggaliputtd s6 ** pesitabbdii,'* bhdsiya. 
Katammahd adhiffhdnaA panehakan panekaehakkh^nd ttbhdgi 

ratind tan sutwdtussitwd dharanipati» 
SatiayqfanikaA magga^so mahdbddhigdminan, Modkdpeiwdna 

sakkachchan bhusdphi anikadhd: 
Suwannan nihardpen kafdkakarandyaeha: fFis$dkamm6eka 

dgantwd, satulddhdra rupawdf 
**Kafdhan kimpamdndnannu k6r6mitif*' apuekehhi tan : "r^iwa 

pamdnan, twanyiwa karbhi," itibhasiti, 
Suwan ndni gahetwdna hatthina parimajjiyat kafahatan kkandn* 

yewa nimminitwdna pakkamw^ 
Nawahatthaparikkhipanpanchahatthan gamihiratd, tihatihawik- 

khambhayutan, aifha^gulagkanantubhan^ 
Yuwatsahatthino ion4apamdHamulihawmddhika^ Gdhdpetwdna 

tan rdja idldsMya samappabhan; 
Suttayqfanadisdya, witthatdym tiydjanan, sindya ehaturanginiyd 

mahdbhikkhuganinmehat 
Updgammd, mah&odhin ndndlankdrabhusitan^ ndndratanackit' 

tan, tan wiwidhddkaramdiinin. 



The king (thereupon) thus meditated, " the great bo-tiee is rooted to 
the earth : it cannot be meet to lop it with any weapon : by what means 
then can I obtain a branch thereof?** This lord of the land, by the advice 
of the minister Mahadevo, having .invited the priesthood to a repast, thus 
inquired (of the high priest) ; ^* Lord I is it meet to transmit (a branch of) 
the great bo-tree to Lanka ?** The chief priest, the son of Moggali, repli- 
ed, " It is fitting, that it should be sent */* and propounded to the monaich 
the five important resolves of (Baddho) the deity gifted with five means 
of perception. The lord of the land, hearing this reply, rejoicing thereat, 
ordered the road to the bo-tree, distant (from Patalipatto) seven yojanas, 
to be swept, and perfectly decorated, in every respect ; and for the purpose 
of having the vase made, collected gold. Wissakammo himself, awuming 
the character of a jeweller, aiid repairing thither, enquired '* of what size 
shall I construct the vase/* On being told*.." make it, deciding on the size 
thyself,"~j«ceiving the gold, he moidded it (exclusively) with lus own hand, 
and instantly perfecting that vase, nine cubits in circumference, five cubits 
in depth, three cubits in diameter, eight inches in thickness, and in the rim 
of the mouth of the thickness of the trunk of a full grown elephant, he 
departed. 

The monarch causing that vase, resplendent like the meridian son, to be 
brought, attended by the four constituent hosts of his military array, and 
by the great body of the priesthood, which extended over a space of seven 
yojanas in length and three in breadth, repaired to the great bo-tree ; 
which was decorated with every variety of ornament ; glittering with Uie 
variegated splendor of gems ; decked with rows of streaming banners ; 
laden with offerings of fiowers of every hue ; and surrounded by the sound 
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NdndkusumOMtMin^ai^, ndndturiya ghMtun, pariwdrayiiwa 

stndya, parikkhipiya sdniyd : 
Mahdihirasmhassina pumukhina mahdgani; raiind paitdbhiti • 

kdnan sahassinddhikenacha, 
Pariwdrayiiwd attdnm^ mahdhldkineha^ tdhukan 6l6kUi mahd' 

66dhin paggahettodna anjalin, 
Taud dakkhinasdkkdya ehatuhatihappamdnakan fhdnan khan- 

dhaneha fhapayitwd, sdkhdantaradhdyisun* 
Tamvdfihdriyan diswdt pinitd puthawipati ^*pujimakan nuUid' 

o6dhin rajjindti"* udirxya. 
Abhisineht mahdbddhin mahdf^ina mahipati pupphddihi tnakd- 

Bodkin pujetwdpadakkhinan ; 
Kaiwd aithasuthdnhu wanditwdfM kaian^UntSuwaniitakhachiti 

piihi ndndratanamanditi, 
Sawdrohkydwa sakhuchhi tan suwannakaidhakan ihapdpetwdna 

aruyihaf gahetunsdkhamuttaman, 
Adiyitwdna iSvoani^a tultkdya numbsUaihiikkan ddUodna sdkhd-^ 

ya saehchakiriyamakd itu 
**LankddipaA yadi it6 gantiibban urubQdhii6 nibbi maUko Bud- 

dhatsa sdsanamhi sache ahan^ 
SmyaAyiwa mahdbodki sdkhdya dakkhinaaubhd chhinditwdna 

patitthdtu idhahiwa kafdhakL 
Likh6thdni mahdbbdhi ehiundUwd aayamiwa sd gandkakad* 

damapurassa kaidhassdpariifhitd, 

of every description of music ; encircling it with this concourse of people, 
he screened (the bo-tree) with a curtain. A body of a thousand priests, 
with the chieip thero (son of Moggali) at their head, and a body of a thou- 
sand inaugurated monarchs, with this emperor (Dhunmasoko) at their 
head, having (by forming an inner circle) enclosed the sovereign himself as 
well as the great bo-tree most completely ; with uplifted clasped hands, 
(Dhammasoko) gazed on the great bo-tree. 

While thus gazing (on the bo-tree) a portion thereof, being fbur cubits 
of the branch, remained visible, and the other branches vani^ed. Seeing 
this miracle, the ruler of the world, overjoyed, exclaimed, "I make an 
offering of my empire to the great bo-tree." The lord of the land (there- 
upon) invested the great bo-tree with the empire. Making flower and 
other offerings to the great bo-tree, he walked round it. Having bowed 
down, with uplifted hands, at eight places ; and placed that precious vase 
on a golden chair, studded with various gems, of such a height that the 
branch could be easily reached^ he ascended it himself for the purpose of 
obtaining the supreme branch. Using vermilion in a golden pencil, and 
therewith making a streak on the branch, he pronounced this confession of 
hi« fluth. " If this supreme right bo-branch detached from this bo-tree, is 
destined to depart from hence to the land Lanka, let it, self-severed, in- 
stantly transplant itself into the vase : then indeed I shall have implicit 
£Euth in the religion of Buddho." 

The bo-branch severing itself at the place where the streak was made, 
hovered over the mouth of the vase (which was) filled with scented soil. 

The monarch then encircled the branch with (two) streaks above the 
original streak, at intervals of three inches : from the original streak, the 
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Muiaiikhdya vpari tiyangulattyangult, manosilaya Itkhdya 

parikJchipi narissard. 
Jdiyd thMamyldni Jthuddakdni tardhitu tikkhamitwd dasadata 

jdli bhutdni oiarun* 
Tampdfahdriyan diswdrdfdtiwapamdditd tatthewdkdsi ukkufihm 

samantdparisdpicha. 
Bhikkhmangho sddhukdran tuffhaehittd pabSdhayi ehilukkhepa 

sahassdni pawattinsu samantato, 
Ewan satina miildnan tatthd sd gandhakaddami ; patifihdsi 

mahdbodhi pasddenti mahdjdndn. 
Toisd khandhd dasahatthd panchasakhd manorama, chaiuhatthd 

chatuhatth d dasaddhapnedatnanditd. 
Sahassantiupasdkhdnan sdkhdnan id samdsicha ewan dsi tnahd- 

bddhi mandharasiridhard. 
Kafdhamhi nuihdiddhipatiUhitdkhani maki akampi ; pdfihirdni 

ahisun wiwidhdnicha. 
Sayan nddthi tuiydnan diwisu mdnusisucha, sddhukdra nind^ 

dihi diwabrahmaganassacha, 
Mighdnan, migap6kkhinant yakkhddinan, rawihicha, rawihieka 

mahikampd ikakcldhalan ahu, 
Bodhiyd phalapattihi chabbannarasmiyo suhhd, nikkhamitwd 

chakkawdlati sakalan sobhayisueha. 
SakafdgammahdbSdhi uggantwdna tatd nabhant aifhasi himagab* 

bkamhi sattahdni adassand. 



principal, and, from the other streaks, minor roots, ten ^m each, shooting 
forth and brilliant from their freshness, descended (into the soil in the 
▼ase). The sovereign, on witnessing this miracle (with uplifted hands) 
set up a shout, while yet standing on the golden chair, which was echoed 
hy the surrounding spectators. The delighted priesthood expressed their 
joy by shouts of " Sadhu,^' and the crowding multitude, waving thousands 
of cloths over their heads, cheered. 

Thus this (branch of the) great bo-tree established itself in the fragrant 
soil (in the vase) with a hundred roots, filling with delight the whole 
attendant multitude. The stem thereof was ten cubits high : there were 
five branches, each four cubits long, adorned with five fruits each. From 
the (five main) branches many lateral branches amounting to a thousand, 
wero formed. Such was this miraculous, and delight-creating bo-tree. 

The instant the great bo-branch was planted in the vase, the earth qua- 
ked, and numerous miracles were performed. By the din of the separately 
heard sound of various musical instruments— by the ^* sadhus"^ shouted, 
as well by devos and men of the himian world, as by the host of devos 
and brahmas of the heavens— by the howling of the elements, the roar of 
animals, the screaches of birds, and the yells of the yakkhos as well as 
other fierce spirits, together with the crashing concussions of the earth- 
quake, they constituted one universal, chaotic uproar. 

From the fruit and leaves of the bo-branch, brilliant rays of the six pri- 
mitive colors issuing forth, illuminated the whole " chakkawalan.^* Then 
the groat bo-branch together with its vase springing up into the air (from 
the golden chair), remained invisible for seven days in the snowy regions 
of the skiei. 
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Rtyddruyihapifhamhi tan saU6han tahinwasarit nichchan mahd'- 

bodhipujan akdresi ankkadkd. 
Atititamhi sattdhi sabbk himawaldhakd pawisinsu mahdbddhin 

sasatd ransiyopicha, 
Suddhinabhdsi dassittha sdkaidhapatifihitd tnahdjanassa sab' 

bassa mahabodhi manbramd, 
Pawattamhi mahdbodhi tviividhepdfihdriyi toimhdpayanti jana- 

tan pafhatvHalamoruhi, 
Pdihirehi nikehitihi so pinitd, pund mahdrdjd mahdbodhimahd^ 

rajjina pujayi. 
MahSddhin mahdrajjinahhisinchiya pujiya ndndpujdhi sattdhan 

puna tatthiwa so wasi. 
Assay ujasukkapakkhe pannarasa uposathi aggahtsi mahdbddhin 

dwisattdhachchay t tato* 
Assay ujakdlapakkhe chdtuddasa uposathi rathe subhifhapetwdna 

mahdbodhin rathesabho. 
Pujento tan dinanyiwa upanetwd sakan puran, alankaritwd 

bahudhd kdretwd mandapan subhan. 
Kattiki sukkapakkhassa dine pdtipade tahin mahdhodhin tnahd- 

sdlamuU pdchinake subhe, 
Thapdpetwdna kdresi pujdnekd dine dine gdhatd sattarasame 

diwasetu nawankurd. 



The monarch descending from the chair, and tarrying on that spot for 
those seven days, unremittingly kept up, in the fullest formality, a festival 
of offerings to the bo-branch. At the termination of the seventh day, the 
spirits which preside over elements (dispelling the snowy clouds), the 
beams of the moon enveloped the great bo-branch. 

The enchanting great bo-branch, together with the vase, remaining poi- 
sed in the cloudless firmament, displayed itself to the whole multitude 
Having astounded the congregation by the performance of many miracles, 
the great bo-branch descended to the earth. 

This great monarch, overjoyed at these various miracles, a second time 
made an offering of the empire to the great bo. Having thus invested 
the great bo with the whole empire, making innumerable offerings, he 
tarried there for seven days longer. 

On the fifteenth, being the full moon day of the bright half of the month 
assayujo, (the king) took possession of the great bo-branch. At the end of 
two weeks from that date being the fourteenth day of the dark half of the 
month " assayujo," the lord of chariots, having had his capital fully orna- 
mented, and a superb hall built, placing the great bo-branch in a chariot, 
on that very day brought it in a procession of offerings (to the capital). 

On the first day of the bright half of the month " kattiko, '' having de- 
posited the great bo-branch under the great sal tree in the south east 
"quarter (of Patilaputto) he daily made inniunerable offerings thereto. 

On the seventeenth day after he had received charge of it, its new 
leaves sprouted forth simultaneously. From that circumstaiice also the 
monarch overjoyed, a third time dedicated the empire to the great 
bo-tree. 

The ruler of men, having thus finally invested the great bo-bianch with 
the whole empire, made various offerings to the said tree. 
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SalUnyiwa ajdyinau taud tena narddhijtd puffkachkt6makdb6' 

dhiApuna rajjina pujayi, 
MakdrujjebhUinckitwa mahdiodhinmakitiarokdrisieha mahdid- 

dhin pujan ndnappaJcdrakan, 
Iti kusumapure sari saran sd iahuwidhachdrudhajd kuld wUcM 

suruchirapawardruiodhipujd 

nuirunarachittawikdsini akdsitu 

Sujanappasdda sanwigatthaya kati Mahdwatui '^Mahdiodhi 
gahanondma *' afihdreuamo parichchhido. 

Ekunawisatimo Parichchhedo. 

MahdBodhin rakkhanatthan aiihdrasasu ratkisabkb diufaktUSmi 

datwdna, aithdmachchakuldnichat 
Afihabhrahmanakuldnieh, aiihasetihakuldmeha, gdpakdnan, ia* 

rachchhdnan kulingdnan kuldnicha ; 
Tathkwa pisakdrdnan, kumbhaldrdnamiwacka, sa6bisanwdpi 

sesdnan ndgayakkhd namewacha, 
Hhnasaiju^ghaiiehewa datwd aifhafihamdnadS arSpetwd mahd- 

bddhin ndwan gangdya ihusitan, 
Sanghamittanmahatherin sahikddasabhikkhunu tathiwdropayit- 

wdna Ariifhapamukipicha, 
Nagard nikkhamitwdna fFinjhatatoimatieheha s6 Tdmalittan 

anuppatto sattdhinewa ihupati, 

(It WB8 during the celebrations of these festiyals that jSnffiano entered 
Patiliputto to ap{dy to Dhammasoko for the relics). 

Thus was celebrated in the capital (appropriately called) '* the citj-of- 
the-lake of flowers,*' enchanting the minds of devos as well as men, this 
superb, pre-eminent, grand, bo-branch, proceasional-festiyal, graced by 
innumerable superb streaming banners, (of gold and silYer, and other 
pageantry). 

The eighteenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled " the obtaining the 
great bo-branch (by Dhammasokoy composed equally for the delight and 
affliction of righteous men. 



Chap. XIX. 



The lord of chariots assigned for the custody of the great bo-branch 
eighteen personages of royal blood, eighteen members of noble families, 
eight of the brahma caste, and eight of the settha caste. In like manner 
eight of each of the agricultural and domestic castes, as well as of weavers 
and potters, and of all other castes : as also nagas and yakkhos. This de- 
lighter in donations, bestowing vases of gold and silver, eight of each, (to 
water the bo-branch with) embarking the great bobanch in a superbly 
decorated vessel on the river (Granges) ; and embarking likewise the high 
priestess Sanghamitta with her eleven priestesses, and the ambassador 
Arittho at the head (of his mission) ; (the monarch) departing out of his 
capital, and preceding (the river procession with his army) through the 
wilderness of Winjha, reached Tamalitta on the seventh day. The devoe, 
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• 

Aehchuldrdki pujdhi dewdndganardpicha mah666dhi^pujtiyanti 

sattdhinewupdgamun^ 
Mahdsamuddatiramhi mahd66dhiA mahipaHt thafdpetwdna p^- 

jini mahdrajjena s6 puna, 
Mahdhodhin mahdrajji abhisinehiya kdmado maggttsirasuJcTca 

pakkhidine pdtipaditato, 
Uehohdreiun mahdiodhin tiheyewaUhaiiahi, salamulamhi dine* 

nahi chdtuggatakulehi s6: 
Ukkhipitwd mahahodhin gtdamatta^jaian tahin, ogdhetwd sand- 

wdya patifihdpayi sddhukan 
Ndwan dropayitwd tan mahdtheriA sathirikan mahdrifihan 

mahdmachchan idanwachana mahrawi, 
*' Ahdn rajjtna tikkhattun mahdhodkimapujay^ ; ewamiwabhipu^ 

jitu rdjd rajjtna me sdkhd** 
Idan watwd mahdrdjd tire panjaliko \hito, gachchhamdnan 

mahdhodhin passan assuni wattayi. 
Mahdiodhiwiydgina Dkammdsoko sasokawd kanditwd, paridi- 

witwd, agamdsi sakan puran. 
Idahdhodhi samdrulhd ndwd pakkhanditodadhin, samantdy6ja^ 

nanitoichi sannisidi mahanndwi 
Pupphinsu panchawanndni pudumdni samantatOt antalikkhk 

pawajjinsu ankkaturiy dnicha. 



nagas and men (during his l&nd progress) kept up splendid festivals of 
o£fering8 (on the river), and they also reached (the port of embarkation) 
on the seventh day. 

The sovereign disembarking the great bo-branch on the shore of the 
main ocean, again made an offering of his empire. This delighter in good 
works having thus finally invested the great bo-branch with the whole 
empire, on the first day of the bright half of the moon in the month of 
** maggasiro ;"" thereupon he (gave direction) that the great bo-branch 
which was deposited (at the foot of the sal tree) should be lifted up by the 
aforesaid four high caste tribes, (assisted) by the other eight persons of 
each of the other castes. The elevation of the bo-branch having been 
effected by their means, (the monarch) himself descending there (into the 
sea) till tiie water readied his neck, most carefully deposited it in the 
vessel. 

Having thus completed the embarkation of it, as well as of the chief 
iheri with her priestesses, and the illustrious ambassador Maharittho, he 
made this address to them : " I have on three occasions dedicated^ my 
empire to this bo- branch ; in like manner, let my ally, your sovereign, as 
fiilly make (to it) an investiture of his empire." 

The mahaxaja having thus spoken, stood on the shore of the ocean with 
uplifted hands ; and, gazing on the departing bo-branch, shed tears in the 
bitterness of his grief. In the agony of parting with the bo-branch, the 
disconsolate Dhammasoko, weeping and lamenting in loud sobs, depaited 
for his own capital 

The vessel in which the bo-tree waa embarked, briskly dashed through 
the water ; and in the great ocean, within the circumference of a yojana, 
the waves were stilled: flowers of the five different colours blossomed 
around it) and various melodies of music rung in the air. Innumerable 
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Dewatdhi anikdhi pijdnildpawattieha, gahituncha mahdiodhin 

ndgdJcansu toi^'ubianan. 
Sanghamittd mahdthiri aShinnd olapdrakd supannarupd huttod- 

na ti tdsisi mahdragi 
Ti tdntd mahdthirin ydchitwdna makoragd nayitwdna mahdhO' 

dhin hhnjans[abhawan tato 
Sattdhan ndgdrdjjina pujdhiwiwidkdhichapi&jayitfvana^ dnetwd, 

ndwdyd ihapayfnsu ti* 
Tadahewa mahdbodki. Jambukclamidhdgamdt Dewdnanpiyatis- 

sotu rdjd lokahiterato^ 
Sumanasdtnaneramhd pubbk tutan taddgamd, maggasirddidina* 

toppahhutiwacha sddaro, • 

Uttarandwdratoydwa Jamiukolamahdpathan, wibhmayitwd sa- 

kafan mah dbodhigatdsayo, 
Samudddsinnasdlaydihdni ihatwd mahannawe, dgachchhautan 

mah abodh in mahdth eriddh iy dddasa. 
Tasmin thdne katd sdid pakdsetun tamabbhutan, **Samudddsan-' 

nasaldti'" ndmendsidha pdkaid. 
Mahdth erdnubhdwena saddkin therihi tehicha, taddhewa mahd- 

rdjd Jambnkolan sasenako, 
*'Mahdb6dhdya bodhi,"' pittweginunniuddnayant galappamdnaH 

salilan toigdhetwd suwiggaho, 
Mahdbodhin solasahi kuUhi sahamuddhand, dddya rdpayitwdna 

weldya mandapi subhi; 

offerings were kept up by innumerable devos; (but) the nagas had 
recourse to their magical arts to obtain possession of the bo-tree. The 
chief priestess Sanghamitta, who had attained the jsanctification of^ab- 
hinna," assuming the form of the " supanna," terrified those nagas (from 
their purpose). These subdued nagas, respectfully imploring of the chief 
priestess, (with her consent) conveyed the bo-tree to the settlement of the 
nagas : and for seven days innumerable offerings having been made by the 
naga king, they themselves, bringing it back, replaced it in the vessel. On 
the same day that the bo-tree reached this land at the port of Jambukolo, 
the universally beloved monarch Dewananpiyatisso, having by his commu- 
nications with Sumano samanero, ascertained the (approaching) advent 
(of the bo-branch) ; and from the first day of the month of " maggasiro,'' in 
his anxiety to prepare for its reception, having, with the greatest zeal, 
applied himself to the decoration of the high road from the northern gate 
(of Anuradhapura) to Jambukolo, had (already) repaired thither. 

While seated in a hall on the sea beach, by the miraculous powers of 
the thero (Mahindo), he was enabled to discern, (though still out of sight), 
the bo-branch which was approaching over the great ocean. In order that 
the hall built on that spot might perpetuate the fame of that miracle, it 
became celebrated there by the name of the " Sammudasanna-sala.'* 
Under the auspices of the chief thero, attended by the other theros, as well 
as the imperial array of his kingdom, on that very day, the nobly formed 
maharaja, chanting forth in his zeal and fervour, " this is the bo from the 
bo-tree (at which Buddho attained buddhohood)," rushing into the waves 
up to his neck, and causing the great bo-branch to be lifted up collectively 
by the sixteen castes of persons on their heads, and lowering it down, 
deposited it in the superb hall built on the beach. The sovereign of 
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Thapayitwdna lankindo La'ftkdrajjkna pujayi, solasannan samd" 

petwa kuldnan rajjina yuttano ; 
Sayan dowdrikafthdne ihatwdna diwase tayd tatthkwa pujanka- 

rhit voiwidhan manujddhipo. 
Mahdbodhin dasamiyan dropetwd rathe suhht dnayanto manus- 

sindd dumindan tan ihapdpayi, 
Pdchinassa wihdrassa thdne fhdnawichaJckhano patardsa^ patoat* 

tesif sasanghassa janassa s6, 
MahdmahintlcShkrettha JcataA dasabalina tan kathesi ndgadama- 

nan rannd tassa asisato. 
So thirassa sutwd, kdretwd mri^dndni tahiA tahin paribkuttisu 

fhdnisu nisajjadihi Satthund* 
Tiwakassa brdhmanassa gdmandwdrecha bhiipati ihapdpetwd 

mahdbodhin thdnesu katesucha^ 
Suddhawdlukasanthdri ndnd pupphasamdkale paggahitan dha- 

jemaggi pupphaggikawibhu&itii 
Mahdbodhin pujayanto rattin diwd matandito, dnayitwd chud' 

dasiyan Anurddhapurantikan ; 
fFaddhamdndkachhdyaya puran sddhuwibhusitan, uttarinacha 

dwdrina pujayanto pawisiyd. 
Dakkhininacha dwdrina nikkhamitwd pawisiya, Mahdmegha- 

wandrdman chatubuddhanisiwitan, 
Sumanassecha wachasd padisan sddhusailkatan, pubbabodhiihi- 

taiihdnan upanetwd manoraman, 

Lanka invested it with the kingdom of Lanka ; and unto these sixteen 
castes, surrendering his sovereign authority, this ruler of men, taking on 
himself the office of sentinel at the gate (of the hall), for three entire days, 
in the dischaige of this duty, made innumerable ofrerings. 

On the tenth day of the month, elevating and placing the bo-branch in 
a superb car, this sovereign, who had by inquiry ascertained the consecra- 
ted places, escorting the monarch of the forest, deposited it at the Pachina 
wiharo ; and entertained the priesthood as well as the people, with their 
morning meal. There (at the spot visited at Buddho's second advent) the 
chief thero Mahindo narrated, without the slightest omission, to this 
monarch, the triumph obtained over the nagas (during the voyage of the 
bcHbranch) by the diety gifted with the ten powers. Having ascertained 
irom the thero the particular spots on which the divine teacher had rested 
or taken refireshment, those several spots he marked with monuments. 

The sovereign stopping the progress of the bo-branch at the entrance of 
the village of the bmhma Tiwako, as well as at the several aforesaid places, 
(each of which) was sprinkled with white sand, and decorated with every 
variety of flowers, with the road (approaching to each) lined with banners 
and garlands of flowers ; — and keeping up offerings, by night and by day 
uninteruptedly, on the fourteenth day he conducted it to the vicinity of 
Anuradhapura. At the hour that shadows are most extended, he entered 
the superbly decorated capital by the northern gate, in the act of making 
offerings ; and passing in procession out of the southern gate, and entering 
the Mahamego garden hallowed by the presence of the four Buddhos ^of 
this kappo) ; and arriving, under the directions of Sumano himself, at the 
delightful and decorated spot at which the former bivtrees had been plant- 
ed ; — ^by means of the sixteen princes, who were adorned with all the 
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Kulthi s6 solasahi rdjdlankaradharihi oropetwd mahdbodhiii 

patiffhdpetumdssaji. 
Hatthato muttanMttd sd asiti ratanan nabhan ugganttodna thitd 

munchi chhahhannarasmiyo subhd. 
Dipt patthari sdhachcAa brahmmalSJcan ihitan ahu, suriyattkag- 

gamdydwa rasmiyo id man6ramd. 
Purisd dasasahassdni pasannd pdfihdriye wipassayitwdna ara- 

hattan patwdnanidha pabhajun, 
Orokitwd mahdbodhi suriyatthangamd tato, rohiniya patiiikdsi 

mahiyan, kampi medini. 
Muldni tani uggantwd kaidhamuJchawaUhttd winandhitwd Jcaid- 

hantan otdrinsu mahitalan, 
Patiiihitan mahd66dhin fandsabbe samdgatd gandhatnaiddipt^dhi 

pujayinsu samantat6» 
Mahdmeghdpa waxsittha himagahhhd samantato mahahodhin 

jddayinsu sitaldni ghandnicha. 
Satidhdni mahdbodhi tahinyiwa adassanan himagabbhe sannisidi 

pasddajanani jand, 
Sattdhatikkame mighd saBbk apdgaminsu te, mahdhodincha 

dassittha chhahbanna ransiyopicha. 
Mahdmahindathirocha Sanghamittdchabhikkhuni, tatthdganjun 

saparisd rdjd saparisopicha, 
Khattiyd Kacharaggdme, Chandanaggdma khattiyd, TiwakkaS' 
brdhman chewa dipawdsi jandpicha^ 

insignia of royalty (which they assumed on the king surrendering the 
sovereignty to them), raising up the bo-branch, he contributed hia person^ 
al exertion to deposit it there. 

The instant it extricated itself from the hand of man, springing eighty 
cubits up into the air, self-poised and resplendent, it cast forth a halo of 
rays of six colors. These enchanting rays illuminating the land, ascended 
to the brahma heavens, and continued (visible) till the setting of the sun. 
Ten thousand men, stimulated by the sight of these miracles, increasing 
in sanctiiication, and attaining the state of ^^ arahat,'' consequently entered 
into the priesthood. 

Afterwards, at the setting of the sun, the bo-branch descending,, under 
the constellation " rohani," placed itself on the ground ; and the earth 
thereupon quaked. Those roots (before described) rising up out of the 
mouth of the vase, and shooting downwards, descended (forcing down) the 
vase itself into the earth. The whole assembled populace mttde flower 
and other offerings to the planted bo. A heavy deluge of rain fell 
around, and dense cold clouds completely enveloped the great bo in its 
snowy womb. For seven days the bo-tree remained there, invisible in the 
snowy womb, occasioning (renewed) delight in the populace. At the 
termination of the seventh day, all these clouds dispersed, and displayed 
the bo-tree and its halo of six colored rays. 

The chief thero Mahindo and Sanghamitta, each together with their 
retinue, as well as his majesty with his suite, assembled there. The prin- 
ces from Kachharaggamo, the princes from Chandanaggamo, the brahma, 
Tiwako, as also the whole population of the land, by the interposition of 
the devos, exerting themselves to perform a great festival of offerings (in 
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Dewdnuihawindganjun, mahdbodhimnhusiuhd mahdsamdgami 

tastnin pdtihdriya wimhiti. 
Pakkan pcichinasdkhdya pel'khatan pakTcamakKhatan th iro patu 

tamdddya royitun rdjino add. 
Pansunan gandhamissdnan punno sonnakafdhaki Mahdsanassa 

fhdne tan fhapiti ropayissard. 
Pekkhantan yewa saihesan uggantwd atiha ankurdt jdyinsu 

hodhitarund aiihdsi chatuhatfhakd. 
Rdjd te bodhitarunk diswd wimhitamanasS sisachchhattena pujisi 

abhisikamaddticha, 
PntifthdpUi maithannan Jambukolamhipafihane mahdbodhi 

thitaitane ndwdyarohane tadd, 
Tiwaklabbrdhmmanaggdme, Thupdrdme tathewachat hsarasa^ 

ma nakdrdm i Pafhaminh itiya nga n e, 
Chitiyapabbatdrdmi tathd Kdchharagdmake, Chandanagdmaki" 

ckdti ikikan bddhi laiihikan. 
Sitd ckatupakkajdtd dwattiiisa bodkilaiihiyo, samarUd ydjanai- 

ihdne wihdresu tahin tahin. 
Dtpavodsijanassiwa hitattkdya patiiihitt mahdbodhidumindatnhi 

Sammdsami uddhatkjasd 
Anuid sd saparisd, Sanghamittdya theriyd sdntike pabbajHwdna 

arahattamapdpttni. 
Ariiihd panchasata pariwdrdcha khattiyo thkrasantiki pabbajitwd 

arahattamapdpu n i, 



honor) of the bo-tree, assembled there ; and at this great congregation, they 
were astounded at the miracles which were performed. 

On the south eastern brainch a fruit manifested itself, and ripened in 
the utmost perfection. The thero taking up that fruit as it fell, gave it to 
the king to plant it The monarch planted it in a golden vase, filled with 
odoriferous soil, which was prepared at the Mahasano. While they were 
all still gazing at it, eight sprouting shoots were produced, and became 
vigorous plants four cubits high each. The king, seeing these vigorous bo- 
trees, delighted with astonishment, made an offering of, and invested them 
with, his white canopy (of sovereignty). 

Of these eight, he planted (one) at Jambukolopatana, on the spot 
where the bo-tree was deposited on its disembarkation ; one at the village 
of the brahma Tiwako ; at the Thuparamo ; at the Issarasamanako wiharo; 
at the Pattama Chetiyo ; likewise at the Chetiyo mountain wiharo ; and 
at Kachharagamo, as also at Chandanagamo (both villages in the Rohona 
division) ; one bo-plant at each. These bearing four fruits, two each, 
(produced) thirty bo-plants, which planted themselves, at the several 
places, each distant a yojano in circumference from the sovereign bo-tree, 
by the providential interposition of the supreme Buddho, for the spiritual 
happiness of the inhabitants of the land. 

The aforesaid Anula, together with her retinue of five hundred virgins, 
and five hundred women of the palace, entering into the order of priesthood, 
in the community of the theri Sanghamitta, attained the sanctification of 
" arahat." Arittho, together with a retinue of five himdred personages of 
royal extraction, obtaining priestly ordination in the fraternity of the 
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Ydni seifhi kuldndftha mahdbodkimidhdharunj **6odhdharakuld' 

niti*' tdni Una pawuchchari. 
**Updsikd wihdroti'* adte bhikJchunipassayi sasanghd Sangha" 

mittd sd mahdtheri tahiwasi, 
Agdra tataya pdmokkhi agdri tattha tattha kdrayi dwddasi 

tisu ekasmin mahdgdre fhapdpayi 
Mahdbodhin samitdya ndwd^a kupayaffhikan, ekasminpiyami- 

kasmin aritthan tihi tiwtdu, 
Jdii anijanikdvepi agdri dwddasdpiti Haithdlhaka hhikkunihi 

walanjiyinsu sahbada. 
Raniio wutngedahatti so wicharanto yathd sukkan purasta kkU" 

passamhi Kandarantamhi ntalit 
Kadambapuppkigumbantt atfhdsi gocharan eharan ; haUhin 

tattha ratan riatwd akansu **Hattha'dlhakan** 
Athika diwasan hatthi naganhi kabaldni «d, dipappasddakan 

theran rdjd sopuchchhi tammanan, 
'^'Kadamhapuppigumbasmin thupassa karanan itiichchbatiti ** 

mahdthero mahdrajassa abrawL 
Sadhdiukan tattha thupan thupassagharamiwacha khippan rdjd 

akaresi nichchanjanahitirato^ 
Sanghamittd mahdtheri sunfidgdrdhildsini dkinnattd wihdrasta 

wasamdnassa tassa sd, 

thero, also attained " arahat.*' Whoever the eight persons of the setti 
caste were, who escorted the bo-tree hither, they, from that circumstance, 
obtained the name of bhodahara (bo-bearersY 

The theri Sanghamitta together with ner community of priestesses 
sojourned in the quarters of the priestesses, which obtained the name of 
the " Upasaka wiharo." 

There, at the residence of Anula, before she entered into the priesthood 
(the king) formed twelve apartments, three of which were the principal 
ones. In one of these great apartments (called the Chuhmgono) he depo- 
sited the (kupayatthikan) mast of the vessel which transported the great 
bo ; in another (called Mahaangano) an oar (piyam) ; in the third (called 
the Siriwaddho, the arittan) rudder. From these (appurtenances of the 
»hip) these (apartments) were known (as the Kupayatthitapanagara). 

Even during the various schisms (which prevailed at subsequent periods) 
the Hatthalaka priestesses uninterruptedly maintained their* position at 
this establishment of twelve apartments. The before mentioned state 
elephant of the king, roaming at his will, placed himself at a cool stream 
in a certain quarter of the city, in a grove of kadambo- trees, and remained 
browsing there ; — ascertaining the preference given by the elephant to the 
spot, they gave it this name of " Hattalakan.'* 

On a certain day, this elephant revised his food : the king enquired the 
cause thereof, of the thero, the dispenser of happiness in the land. The 
chief thero, replying to the monarch, thus spoke ; (The elephant^ is desi- 
rous that the thupo should be built in the kadambo grove." The sove- 
reign who always gratified the desires of his subjects, without loss of time 
built there a thiipo, enshrining a relic therein, and built an edifice over the 
thupo. 

The chief theri Sanghamitta being desirous of leading a life of devotional 
seclusion, and the situation of her sacerdotal residence not being sufficient- 
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fFuddhatthini sdsanassa bhikkhuninan hitdyacha^ hhikkhunipas- 

say an aniian ichchhamdnd wichakkhand, 
Ganiwd cketiyagehantan pawiwikasukhan subhan diwdwihdran 

kappisi wihara kusaldmald. 
Thirty a wandanatlhdya rdjd bhikkhunipassayan gantwd tattha 

gatan sutwd, gantwd tan tattha wandiyd, 
Sammoditwdtdyasaddhin tattha gamanakdranan tadtusd natwd 

adhippdyan adhippdyawidu widu. 
Samantd thupagihassa ramman bhikkhunipassayan Diwdnanpi^ 

yatissd s6 mahdrdjd akdrayi. 
Hatthdlhakasamipamhi kato bhikkhunipassayd Hatthalhakawi- 

hdroti wissuto dsi tena so. 
Sumittd Sanghamittd sd mahdihiri mahdmati tasminhi wdsan 

kappisi rammi bhikkhunipassayL 
Ewan Lanka lokahitan sdsanatoiddhin sasddhentd, esamahd 

dumindo Lankddipe rammi Meehawanasmin 
aiihdt dighakdlamanikabhutdyattoti, 

Sujanappasddasanwegatthdya kati Mahdwansi *' bodhidgamo^ 
ndma ** ckunawisatimo pariehchhido. 



ly retired for the advancement of the cause of religion, and for the spiritual 
comfort of the priestesses, she was seeking another nunnery. Actuated by 
these pious motives, repairing to the aforesaid delightful and channingly 
secluded thupo edifice, this personage, sanctified in mind and exalted by 
her doctrinal knowledge, enjoyed there the rest of noon day. 

The king repaired to the temple of the priestesses to pay his respects to 
the theri, and learning whither she had gone, he also proceeded thither, 
and reverentially bowed down to her. The maharaja Dewananpiyatisso, 
who could distinctly divine the thoughts of others, having graciously con- 
sulted her, inquired the object of her coming there, and having fully ascer- 
tained her wi^es, erected around the thupo, a charming residence for the 
priestesses. This nunnery being constructed near the Hatthalaka hall, 
hence becune known as the "Hatthalaka wiharo.** The chief theri Sangha- 
mitta, Bumamed Sumitta, from her being the benefactress of the world, 
endowed with divine wisdom, sojourned there in that delightful residence 
of priestesses. 

Thus this (bo-tree) monarch of the forest, endowed with many miracu- 
lous powers has * stood for ages in the delightful Mahamego garden in 
Lanka, promoting the spiritual welfare of the inhabitants of Lanka, and 
the propagation of the true religion. 



The nineteenth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled " the arrival of the 
bo-tree,** composed equally for the delight and affliction of righteous 
men. 



* In reference to the period at which the first portion of the Maha- 
wanso was composed^ between a.h. 459. and 478 
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Wis ATI MO PaRICHCHHEDO. 

Atthdrasahi wassatnhi Dhammdsokassa rdjino Mahdmeghawand- 

rdmi tnahdbodhi patifihahi. 
Tato dwddatame wasse mahesi tassa rdjino piyd Asandhimittd sd 

tnatd Sambuddhamdmikd. 
Tato chatutthawassamhi Dhammdsdkd mahipati tassdrakkkan 

fnahesin te thapisi wisamd say an. 
Tatotu tatty i wassi sdbdldrupamdnini *' maydpicha ayan rdjd 

mahdbodhin mamdyati,'* 
hi kodhawasan gantwd, attano tattha kdrikd fnaijdukaniakayo- 

gkna mahdhodhimaghdtayi. 
Tat6 chat utthi wassatnhi Dhammdsdkd mahdyaso anichchatdwO' 

sampattd sattatinsasamd imd, 
Dewdnanpiyatissotu rdjd dhammagunirato mahdwihdri natoa- 

kamtnan tathd Chetiyapabbati, 
Thupdrdmicha nawakamman niithdpitwd yathd rahan, dipap- 

pasddakanthiran puchchhi puchchhitakowidan. 
"Kardpessdmaham, bhante, wihdresu bahu idha : patifthapitun 

thupisu kahan lachchhdmi dhdtuyo*" 
**Sambuddhapattan puretwd Sumanindhaid idha Chetiyapabbati 

rdjd ihapitd atthi dhdtuyd^"* 
'^Hatthikicandhe thapetwd td dhdtuyo idhd dhara ;^ iti wutto 

sathirina tathd dhari dhdtuyo. 



Chap. XX. 

In the eighteenth year of the reign of Dhammasoko, the bo-tiee was 
planted in the Mahameghawano pleasure garden. In the twelfth year 
from that period, the beloved vdfe of that monarch, Asandhimta, who had 
identified herself with the faith of Buddho, died. In the fourth year from 
(her demise), the raja Dammasoko, under the influence of carnal passions, 
raised to the dignity of queen consort, an attendant of his (former wife). 
In the third year from that date, this malicious and vain , creature, who 
thought but of the charms of her own person, saying ; " this king, neglect- 
ing me, lavishes his devotion exclusively on the bo-tree,*' — in her rage 
(attempted to) destroy the great bo with the poisoned fang of a toad. In 
the fourth year from that occurrence, this highly gifted monarch Dham- 
masoko fulfilled the lot of mortality. These years collectively amount to 
thirty seven. 

The monarch Dewananpiyatisso, impelled by his ardor in the cause of 
religion, having completed his undertaking at the Mahawiharo, also at the 
Thuparamo, as well as at the Chetiyo mountain, in the most perfect man- 
ner ; ^thus enquired of the thero, the dispenser of joy to the land, who 

was endowed with the faculty of answering all inquiries : " Lord, I shall 
bnild many wiharos in this land : whence am I to obtain the relics to be 
deposited in the thupos ?'* He was thus answered by the thero, " O king, 
the relics brought hither by Sumano, filling the refection dish of the 
supreme Buddho, and deposited at the Chetiyo mountain, are sufficient ; 
transfer them hither on the back of a state elephant.'* Accordingly he 
brought the relics, and constructing wiharos at the distance of one yojana 
from each other ; at those places he enshrined the relics in thupoe, in due 
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fFihdre kdnayitwdna ihdneyqjanaydjani dhdtuyo tattha thupisn 

nidhdphi tathd rahan. 
Samhuddhahhuttapattantu rdjdwatthugharesubhe ihapayitwdna, 

pujesi ndndpujdhi sabbadd. 
Panchasatihissarehi mahdthirassa santike pabbdwajjdsi taiihdni 

** issarasdmanako " ahu, 
Panchasatihi wessehimahdtherassasantike, pabbajjd wasitatihdne 

tathd " wessagiHt ' ahu. 
Ydya Mahdmahindina therina todsitd guhd sapabbatt wihdresi 

sd ** Mahindasuhd^'" ahu, 
Mahdwihdran pathaman; dutiye Chitiyawhayan; Thupdrdmantu 

tatiyan thupapubbangaman subhan; 
Chatutthancha Mahdhodhin patiiihdpanamtwacha ; Thupaihdni^ 

ya bhutassa panchamanpana sadhukaAt 
Mahdchktiyaihdnamhi, sild thupassachdrundy Sambnddhagiwd^ 

dhdtussa patiiihdpanamtwacha ; 
hsarasamanan chhaiihdn; Tissawdpintu sattaman ; aiihaman 

Paihaman Thupan; nawaman JFtssagiriwhayan; 
Updsikdwhayan ramman, tathd Hatthalhakawhayan bhikkhuni- 

passaye hhikkhuni phdsukdranan ; 
Hatthdihaki dsaritwd bhikkhuninan upassayo, gantwdna bhik- 

khusanghena bhattagganhana kdrandt 
Mahdpdiinamakan bhattasdlan gharan subhan, sahhupakaranu • 

petan sampannan parichdrikan. 

fonn ; and depositing the refection dish of the supreme Buddho in a 
superb apartment of the royal residence, constantly presented erery de- 
scription of offerings (thereto). 

The place at which the five hundred (Issare) eminently pious persons, 
who had been ordained by the chief thero, sojourned, obtained the name 
of " Issarasamanako." 

The place at which the five hundred (wesse) brahmans, who had been 
ordained by the chief thero, sojourned, obtained the name of "Wessagiri." 

Wherever were the rock cells, whether at the Chetiyo mountain or 
elsewhere, at which the thero Mahindo sojourned, those obtained the 
name of ** Mahindaguha.'* 

In the following order (he executed these works) ; in the first place, the 
Mahawiharo ; secondly, the one called Chetiyo ; thirdly, completing pre- 
viously the splendid Thuparamo, the Thuparamo wiharo ; fourthly, the 
planting of the great bo ; fifthly, the designation of the sites of (future) 
dagobas, by (an inscription on) a stone pillar erected on the site of the 
Mahathupo (Ruanwelli), as well as (the identification) of the shrine of the 
"Giwatti '* relic of the supreme Buddho (at Mahiyangano) ; sixthly, the 
Issarasamano ; seventhly, the Tissa tank ; eighthly, the Patamo Thupo ; 
ninthly, Wessagiri wiharo ; lastly, the delightful Upasakawiharo and the 
Hatthalaka wiharo ; both these at the quarters of the priestesses, for their 
accommodation. 

As the priests who assembled at the Hatthalako establishment of the 
priestesses, to partake of the royal alms (distributed at that place), acqui- 
red a habit of loitering there ; (he constructed) a superb and completely 
ftimished refection hall, called the Mahapali, provided also with an 
establishment of servants ; an/i there annually (he bestowed) on a thousand 
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Tathd bhikkhu sahauassa parikkhdramuttaman patodranaya 

ddnancha anuwassa kamewecha. 
Nangadipi Jam&ukolawihdran tamhipafiani, Tissamahdwihd' 

rnncha Pdchindrdmamiwacha, 
Hi itdni kammdni LankdjanahitaUkikOt Diwdnanpiyatino s6 

lankindo punriapaririawd, 
Paihamiyiwa woisanihi kdrdpesi gunappiyd ydtpqjiwantu ntkdni 

punnakammdni dchini. 
Ayan dip6 ahuphito wijito tatsardjino; wassdnichatidlisan so rdjd 

rajjamakarayi. 
Tassaehchayi tan kaniitho Utttyd Hi wissuto rdjaputtd aputtan^ 

tan rajjan kdrisi sddhukan, 
Mahdmahindatherotu Jinasdsanamuttaman pariyatti paiipaitin^ 

cha paiiwkdhancha sddhnkan, 
Lankddipamhi dipetwd Lankddipomahdgani Lank dy a so satthu- 

kappo katwd La^dhitan bahun. 
Tassa Vttiyardjassajayawassatnhi aiikamk Chttiyapahhatk was- 

san safihitoussowa sanwasi, 
Assayujamdsassa sukkapakkhaiihame dini parinihhdyi^ tinetan 

dinan tanndmakan ahu. 
Tan sutwd Uttiyo rdjd sokasaliaxamappitd gantwd, thirancka 

wanditwd, kanditwdbahndhd bahun, 

priests the saeerdotal requisites offered unto them at the termination of 
*^ pawaranan/* (He erected also) a wiharo at the port of Jambukolo in 
Nagapido ; likewise the Tissamaha wiharo, and the Pachina wiharo, (both 
at Anuradhapura). 

Thus this ruler of Lanka, Dewananpiyatisso, blessed for his piety in 
former existences, and wise (in the administration of human affairs), for 
the spiritual benefit of the people of Lanka, executed these undertsdcings 
in the first year of his reign ; and delighting in the exercise of his benevo- 
lence, during the whole of bis life, realized for himself manifold blesaiiigB. 
This land became unto this monarch an establishment (perfect in every 
religious requisite). This sovereign reigned forty years. 

At the demise of this king, his younger brother, known by the name of 
prince Uttiyo, righteously reigned over this monarchy, to which there "vras 
no filial successor. 

The chief thero Mahindo, having propagated over Lanka the supreme 
religion of the vanquisher, his doctrines, his church discipline (as contained 
in the whole " pitakattaya*'), and especially the means by which the fruits 
of the state of sanctification are to be obtained, in the most perfect man- 
ner (which is the Nawawidhalokuttaro dhammo ;) moreover this lord of 
multitudinous disciples,— a luminary like unto the divine teacher himself, 
in dispelling the darkness of sin in Lanka,*~4iaving performed manifold 
acts for the spiritual welfare of Lanka ; in the eighth year of the reign of 
Uttiyo, while observing his sixtieth ^^ wasso '^ since his ordination, and on 
the eighth day of the bright moiety of the month *^ assayujo,"" he attained 
*^ parinibbanan '^ at the Chetiyo mountain. From that circumstance that 
day obtained that name, (and was commemorated as the anniversary of 
the " theraparinibbana '* day). 

King Uttiyo hearing of this event, overpowered with grief, and irrepres- 
sible lamentation, repairing thither, and bowing down to the thero, bitterly 
wept over the many virtues (of the deceased). Embalming the corpse 
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Mahdtacha janoghena dgatina tato tato mahdidcha bologhina 

Jcdrentd pujandwidhin. 
AsUtan gandhatildya lahun s6wantad6niyd thiradShankhipdpet* 

wd tan donin sddhnpassitan, 
SowaunaJcutdgdramhi fhapdpetwd tUankati, kuidgdran gahayitm 

wd, Jcdrentd sddhukilikan* 
Alankatina maggina bahudhd lankatan puran dnayitwdna 

nagari chdretwd rdjawithiye ; 
MahdwihdraAdfietwd ittha pa/ihambamdiaki, kuidgdran fhapd- 

petto d sattdhan so mahipati, 
Torandddht^apupphihi eandhapupphaghatehicha wihdrancha 

uunantdcha manditan ypjanattayan, 
Ahu rdjdnuihdwina dipantu sakalanpana dnuihdwina diwdnati 

tathewdlankatan ahuf 
Ndndpujan kdrayitwd sattdhan so mahipati puratthima disd- 

ihdgi thkrdnambattha mdlaki, 
Kdretwd gandhachitakan mahdthupapadakkhinan karonto tattha 

netwdna kufdgdran manoraman, 
Chitakamhi fhapapetwd sakkdran antiman akd, Chetiyan ekit- 

thakdrisi gdhapetwdna dhdtuyo. 

rdhi 



Upaddhadhdtun gdhetwd Chitiyipabbatipicha sabBesuchawihB- 

risu thupi kdresi khattiyd^ 
Isind dihanikkhkpan katatihdnamhi tassa tan, wuchchati bahu' 



risu thupi kdrisi khattiyd^ 

ikkhim 
mdnina **Isi6humanganan** iti. 



of the thero in scented oil, and expeditiously depositing it in a golden 
coffin (also filled with spices and scented oils), and placing this superb 
coffin in a highly ornamented golden heaise, he remoyed the hearse in a 
magnificent procession. By the crowds of people who were flocking in 
from all directions, he celebrated a festival of offerings, which was (in due 
form) kept up by that great assemblage of the nation. Having brought 
(the corpse) through the decorated high way to the highly ornamented 
capital ; and marching in procession tluough the principal streets of the 
city, having conveyed the coffin to the Mahawiharo, this sovereign depooi* 
ted it on the spot, which received the name of *' Ambamalako.** 

By the commands of the king, the wiharo and the space for three 
yojanas round it were ornamented with triumphal arches, banners, and 
flowers, (and perfumed) with vases of fragrant flowers. By the interposi- 
tion of the devoB, the whole island was similarly decorated. For seven 
days this monarch kept up a festival of offerings. On the eastern side, at 
the Ambamalako of the theros, having formed a fimeral pile of odoriferous 
drugs, and marched in procession round the great Thupo ; and the splen- 
did coffin having been brought there, and placed on the f^eral pile, he 
completed the performance of the last ceremony (by applying the torch 
to that pile). Collecting the relics of the thero on that spot, the king built 
a dagoba there. 

The monarch, taking the half of those relics, at the Chetiyo mountain, 
and at all the wiharos, built dagobas. The spot at which the corpse of 
this sanctified personage was consumed, being hcdd in great veneration, ob- 
taintd the name of ** Iiibhumanganan.".^rom that time, the corpse of 
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TaioppabhuH ariydnan uunmntd yojananiayi, nariran 6haritujd' 

tui tamhi disamhi dayihati. 
Sa^gkamittd makdihiri, mahdihintid, mahdmaii, kntwdna scua- 

nakichchdni tathd lokahitan iakun, 
Rkuna safihi wassd jo, UUiyoMiwa rdjind wasutmhi nawamit 

kheme Hatthdlhaka upassaye, 
fFatantif parinibbdyu Rdjd tats dpi kdrayi thirassawiya tattd^ 

han vuidtakkdramuttaman. 
SahbU alankatd Lankd thirassawiya dsicka. Kuidgdragaian 

thiridihan satladinachehayi, 
Nikkkamiiwdna nagard, ThtipardmapuraUhat6f ChiUastUasami- 

pamhi makdbodhi padassayit 
Theriyd wutiafhdnamki, aggikiehchamakdrayi: tkupaneha tat- 

tha kdresi Uttiyo s6 manipati, 
Panehdpi U mahdihirdihirdiffhddaydpichaf tathdnika sdkassdni 

bhihkhu khindsawdpicha; 
SaiigkamiUdppakhutavo tdufanehddasatkiriyo khinasatvd bhik- 

khuniyo sakassdnt hahunieha, 
Hahussutd, mahdpanad, winayddifihitdgcanan^ jotayitwdna kd- 

Una pdydtd nichchatdwasan, 
Dasawassd»i so rdjd rajjankdrisi Uttiyo, Rwan anichehatd isd 

sahh alokawinasin i , 



every " rahat " priest (who died) within a distance of three yojanas, being 
brought to that spot, is there consumed. 

The chief theri Sanghamitta, who had attained the perfection of doctrinal 
knowledge, and was ^fted with infinite wisdom, having fulfilled every ob- 
ject of her sacred mission, and performed manifold acts for the spiritual 
welfare of the land, while sojourning in the Hatthalhaka establishment ; 
in the aiafty ninth year of her ordination, and in the ninth year of the reign 
of king Uttiyo, a,chieved " parinibbanan." 

For her, in the same manner as for the thero, the monarch caused offer- 
ings and funeral obsequies to be kept up with the utmost pomp, for seven 
days. As in the case of the thero, the whole of Lanka was decorated 
(in veneration of this event). 

At the termination of the seventh day, removing the corpse of the theri, 
which had been previously deposited in the funeral hall, out of the city, to 
the westward of the Thuparamo da^ba, to the vicinity of the bo-tree near 
the Clietiyo hall ; on the spot designated by the theri herself, (the king) 
performed the funeial obsequies of consuming the body with fire. This 
mohairch Uttiyo erected a thupo there also. 

The five pzihcipal theros (who had accompanied Mahindo from Jambu- 
dipo), as well as those, ot whom Aritho vns the principfil ; and in like 
manner the ihousuicls of sanctified priests f also natives of Lanka) ; and 
inclusive of Sanghamitta^ the twelve th^ris (who caime ^m Jambudipo) ; 
and the many thousands of pious priestesses (natives of Lanka) ; all uiese 
profoundly learned, and infmitely wise personifies^ hayiog spead abroad 
the light of the " vinaya " and other branches of the faith, in due course 
of nature, (at subsequent periods) submitted to tihe lot of mortidity. 

This monarch Uttiyo reigned ten years. Thus this mortality subjects 
all mankind to death. 
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Tant tan atis6hasan atiiahtn ndwdriyan, y6 nar6 jdnantdpu 

aniekchatan ; bhawagate nibhindattniwacha 
nibbinndwiratin ratin, nal'urutipdpehi, punttihicha. Tassitan 
sd atimokajdiabalatd jdnampi, sammuyhatitu 



Sujanappasddasanwigatthdya kati Mahdwanse " Theraparinib' 
bdnan"^ noma wisatimd parichchhido. 



If mortal man would but comprehend the relentless, the all powerful, 
irrenstible principle of mortality ; relinquishing (the hopeless pursuit of) 
" sanflora"* (eternity), he would, thus severed therefrom, neither adhere to 
a sinful course of life, nor abstain from leading a pious one. This (prin- 
ciple of mortality aforesaid) on finding his (man^s) having attained this 
(state of sanctity) self paralyzed, its power (over him) will become utterly 
extinguished. 

The twentieth chapter in the Mahawanso, entitled "the attainment- of 
parinibbanan by the theros," composed equally for the delight and affliction 
of righteous men. 
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No. SOVERBIGN. 



Sbat of 
Govt. 




1. Wejaya 



Tamana- 
nowera 



543 



1 Oopatis^t lrt~ OfP^f"^ 



9, Pandu^aasa -— 



nowera 



-Do.- 



Roohoonor 
Diggatna 



Oorawelli - 



Anooraadha 
Wejitta — - 



4. Abhaya- 



Raamagoona 

Roohoona 

Diggaamad" 

aulla 
Mahawelli- 

gama 
Anocraadha- 

poora 
Wejittapoora 

Oopalissa- 
nowera 



Interregnum— 



ft. Pandukaabhaya 



Anoor£iadhar 
poora 



%. Mootaseewa -— Do. 



505 



504 



474 
454 



Reign. 
Y. M. D. 



437 



38 



39 



69 
89 



106 



367 
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9% n 
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n n 
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70 
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Rbmarks. 



' Son of Singha-bahoo and Singha-walli, the twin children of a daughter of tho 
king of Waggoo. He was expelled from bit father's kmgdom Laala. and em- 
baxked with 700 followers : attempted to land at Sooppaarakapatana, i.i 
Dambadira, but waa repelled by the natires. He landed on this island on the 
day of Bndha's death — ^which is the epoch of the Budhistical sera — (April B. C* 
543 ) : formed a settlement at Tamana, and made it the seat of his government. 
He married, first, Koovalni, the daughter of a native prince, by whom he had 
two children: be repudiated ber ; and married, secondly, a princess from the Faandi 
comitry. In Dambadiva, who was accompanied by many male and female attendants; 
the latter were given in marriage to the king's foUowert : died without issae by 
tU» second marriage. 



I 



Minister of Wejaya ; bnilt a city at Ella Sattara, called it Oopatissa-nowera: 
He brought over from Saagal-nowera in Dambadlva, Panduwaasa, son of 
• the late king's brother Somittra, and placed him on the throne in that 
l<nty. 

r Nephew of Wejaya: married Bhaddakaehaana, a princess of Klmbnlwatte>nowera, in 
« Damba^wa, who was followed to the island by six brothers : had issue ten sons, 
^ and a daughter, named Oommaada Chittra. In this reign, a great part of Raa- 
I manaaga (situated betWMn the continent and this island) was ovdrflowed and 
^loat ia the sea. 



r Srotheri of PanduwacLta*t queen^ and the children ofAmitoodana, the paternal 
< uncle of Budha : mott of these princes took their name from the place at which 
y^they respectively settled. 



J Eldest son of Panduwaasa, who reigned in traaquilUty for 80 years, till his nephew 
I disputed the throne. 

! During the wars between the preceding and succeeding kings, which ter- 
minated by the former surrendering the sovereignty to the lajtter. 

^ 9on of Oommaada Chittra: he put to death nine of his maternal uncles : married 
I Soowana Paali the daughter of one of those uncles : made Anooraadha- 
rooBA bis capital; greatly embellished it : formed the tanks Jayaavrewa 
and Abhayawewa. His son, Oan^tissa, appears to have participated in this 
reign, and to have raised his own son, Mootaseewa, to the throne, soon after ihe 
I king died — Qanatissa, in most books, is not noticed as a reigning so- 
[^vereign, and Mootaseewa is called the son of Pandukaabhaya. 

iSon of Ganatissa; he formed the extensive suburbs, and the garden Maha-MaL 
wooia, round Anooraadhapoora :— left ten sous and two daughters. 
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No. SOYEESION. 



Skat of 
Govt. 



B. C. Bud. 



Rbion. 
Y. M. D. 



7. Bevenipeatissa 



Anooraadha- 
poora 



Mahanaaga-^'-^Maagama 



JatacUatissa-^^^Kellania 



Gotaahbhaya Maagama 



306 



Kellani-HsM — Kellama 



8. 

ft. 



KaavGOfi'tisM'-^Maagama 

Oottiya 

Maha-seew a — D o. 



Anooraadha- 
poora 



10. Suratissa- 



-Do. 



256 



246 



237 



40 



99- m 



266 277 la 



11. Sena and Goot- 
tika 



287 



207 



-Do. 236 I 307 



10 



10 



2f2 



y> 0» 



»t 



n n 



t» M 
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Rbmarks. 



Seeond son : induced Dhannaasooka, sovereign of the many kingdoms into wbich 
Dambadiya was ^Grided, and whose capital was Pattilipatta, to depute his son Mihin* 
doo and his daughter Sangamitta, with several otlwr principal priests, to Anooraadha* 
poora, for the purpose of introdncing the religion of Badha. They arrived in the year 
S37* the first of this reign, and eighteenth of that of Dharmasooka. They estaUished 
Bodhism, propagating its doctrines orally. The bo-tree was brought and planted 
at Anoofaadhapoora, on the spot where the sacred trees of former Budhas hail 
stood. The right jaw bone of Badha was obtained from Sackrayaa himself, and 
a cap foU of other relics from Dhannaasooka. The kmg built the wihare, and 
daagoba called Toohpaaraamaya ; in which the jaw relic was deposited ; 68 
rock temples, with 32 priests' chambers, on MihintaUai ; the Maha wibare, 
the Issaramooni wihare, the Saila chytiya daagoba, and the llssa-raa- 
maya daagoba and wihare ; and formed the Tissa-wewa tank. Anoola the princi- 
pal queen and many inferior ^ves of the king assumed priesthood. The queen 
fearing that the king's next brother Mahanaaga, would oppose the succession of 
her infant son, to the throne, .attempted to poison him, but the young princ^, 
happening to be with his uncle, eat the poisoned fruit, and died. Mahanaaga dreading 
the resentment of the reigning family fled to Roohoona. There is no date given from 
the arrival of Wejaya, till the estabUahment of religion : as the fractional parts of 
the year in each reign are not mentioned ; there is an error of one year, at 
.Uie accession of this Idng: date adjusted. 

r Next brother to Devenipeatissa: Jled to the Roohoona division^ and founded 

tMaagama a subordinate principalitt/ ; and built many wihares in that division: 
and erected the daagoba at Mayangana^ in Bintenne, 30 cubits high. 

Son of Mahanaaga — settled at Kellaniat at that time 4 gows distant from 
the mouth of the KeUaniaganga, 



{ 



Son of Jataalatista — went to Maagama to succeed his grandjhther; leav 
ing Kellanitissa to reign at Kellania, whose relationship to Ootaahbhaya it 
not stated* 



In this reigny a great part of the coast adjacent to Kellania was overflowed 
J hy the sea — ^979 villages of fishermen^ 470 of pearl-divers were submerged^ re* 
^ ducing the distance from Kellania to the sea to one gow — His daughter^ fFihara 
X^Daivit married Kaaoantissa, 

% Son of Ootaahbhaya — he had by ViharaDavoi, two sons* DootoogaimoonoOt and 
C Saidaitista — built many edifices indiJTerent parts of his kingdom. 

f Fourth son of Moota seewa — Mihindoo died in the eighth year of this reign; 

twas bnried, with great pomp, his ashes being enshrined in many daagobas at 
Mibintellu; Sangamitta died the following year. 

Ylfih son — ^iaproyed the public edificet, 

Sratb son— buUt many temples in the provlnoes : — ^he introduced and kept in 
his service a body of foreign cavalry : two brothers, Malabais, who commanded 
tiiat cavalry muitlered him, and aaaomed the government. 

Theie wvpen were oTercome, h^ pqt to death by Aiela. 



{ 
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No. SOVBREION. ^"q^^^J 




12. Asela- 



^Anooraadhar 
poora — 



13. Elaala- 



-Da 



1^ Dootoogaimoo 
noo 



•Do,' 



15. Saidaitissa- 



-Do. 



16. 



Toohl or Thul- ^ 
lathanaka^-' 



-Da 



)» Laiminitissa 1st «^ 

*'• or Lajjitissa ^^* 

if> Kaloonna or t% 

"• KhaJlaata-naaga ^^'' 

ig Walagambahoo Igt t^ 

^''' orWattagaamini — ^^'' 



20.< 



Pulahattha 
Baayiha- 



Panaymaaraa- 
Piliyamaara—- 
Daathiya-^i.., 



■Do.. 
•Do.. 
Do. 
-Do.- 
-Do.' 



Rbign. 
Y. M. D. 



214 



204 



329 



339 



10 



99 99 



40 



>» i> 
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140 
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24 
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99 

92 
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RXMAARS. 



f Ninth son of Mootasewa— these children were the issne of diflerent queens: 
<^ snpposing him to hareheen bom, even the year his father died, this king vxqa\ 
I hare been 102 years old when dethroned by Elaala. 

I A Malabar invaded the Island with a great army, from Sollee, and subdaed 
the whole of It excepting the Roohoona division ; threw np 32 fortifications and 
I probably founded Mantotta : plundered and injured the temples of Badha : he was 
\ vanquished after a protracted war, and sliun in battle by Dootoogaimoonoo, who 
I nused a splendid tomb over lus valiant enemy, at Anooraadhapoora, which, as well 
(_as the ruins of many of lus forts, still exist. 

Son of Kaavantissa, king of Maagama ; attacked Slaala with an army raised 

in Roohoona and overcame the malabars ; took their 32 forts ; pat Elaala to 

death in battle, and expelled the intaders from the island: he made Anooraadha- 

poora his capital, erected Mirissewettiya daagoba 120 cubits high, Rnwanwelli 

daagoba 120 cuMts high ; the Lowa-maha-paaya (braaen palace for priests) 120 enbits 

sqaare, the same in height, raised on 1600 stone pillars, having nine stories, conttdning 

"S 1000 apartments, and covered with metal, from which it derived its name ; and 

I many other buildings. The splendid stone canoe 25 cubits long, to contiun prepared 

I beverage for the priests. Was idsQ made by bis order — and the Mayangana daagoba of 

30 cubits high, was encased in another 80 cubits high. His son Saali koomaaraya, was 

excluded from the throne, for marrying a celebrated beauty, beneath his rank : suc' 

ceeded by his brother. 

f Brother; formed ]2 tanks Sec erected Digganakhya daagoba and Diggaawewa tank in 
the Batfiealow, Mulglrigal wihare in the Matura district, and other edifices, before his 
accession to the throne, while govenung the Roohoona division. 



Son of Saidadtissar— murdered by Laiminitissa, his elder brother, whose de- 
scendants repeatedly usuxped the throne at subsequent periods. 



1 



{ 



Brother ; imptoved many edifices both at Anooraadhapoora, and in the Roo« 
hoona division. . 



^ Brother of Toohl: built a terrace round the brazen palace, and the sqnare 
2 in which Rnwanwelli daagoba stands : put to death by his minister, Maharantaka, 
I who was executed by the king's brother and successor. 

Brother; the island invaded by 7 malabars, who landed at different ports, defeated 
the king, and compelled him to take refhge in the mountains, in the &th month 
•{ of his reign, and in the 439 year, 9 month and 10 day after the death of Bndha. 
I One of the malabars carried off Budha'a cup (a relic) another the king's wife: 
I the other five remauned in the island ( date adjusted— error 2 years. ) 



f 



f 
1 



Deposed and put to death by his saecessor. 
Do. Do. Do. 

Do. , Do. Do. ^ 

Do. Do. Do. 

Do. Do. by the deposed Idng— the kingdom was ia a itatt 

of •omplttt Miaithy, during the whole period of the Malabar rule. 
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No. SOYBRBIGN. 



Seat op 
Govt. 




^. Walagambahoo Anooraadhar 
* ' 1st (restored)-'^ poora 



^n Mahadailitissa or 
'^- MahachooU 



24. Kooda Tlssa 



30, 



Kinihirridaila or_ 
Kanijaanitissa*-*' 



-Do.' 



23. Chora Naagtr-^ Do. 



-Do. 



25. Anoola fQt<een>-— — Do. 



^* Makalantissa or ^^ 

'®- Kaalakaimi tissa ^^' 



Baatiyatissa 1st 

27. or Bhaatikaa — Do.< 

Bhaya 

Maha Dailiya 

28. Maanaor Ba a .■ Do. 

thika 

Addagaimoono 

29. or Aamanda D o. 

Gaamini— — i 



•Do. 



89 



77 



63 



51 



48 



42 



454 



20 



A. D. 
8 



20 



30 



466 



480 
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495 
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551 



563 



573 
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Remarks. 



While wandexing in disgaiBe, he discovered many caves and situations eligiU* 
for tiie formadon of rock-temples, where he afterwards hoilt wihares — He brought 
together 500 of the prindpal and most learned priests, at a cave in Matale, called 
Aloolenie, and,,^ tA«^V«t timCt had the teneU of Budhism reduced to tcriting, 
whjch ocearred in the S17th year, 10 mouthy and 10 day, after they were promxdfatod 
J orally by Mihindoo. He sncceeded at length in raising an army in the Maayaa 
diidsion of the Island, and vanquished the usurpers of his throne. He restored 
the former reli^ous edifices, and built Abhaayaglri daagoba 180 eulnts high, at 
Aaooraadfaapoora. To commemorate the recovery of his queen from captivity — 
he erected a daagoba 140 cubits high, and called it after her, Soowaaa>raa]Daya daagoba^ 
the Damboolla wihare and other wihares. 

Son of Kaloonna,-— protected the priesthood, aad built seyeral wiharet. 

J Son of Walagambahoo — an impious and tyrannical priaoe t h* destroyed 1% 
^ wihaxes, and was put to death by his own people. 



Son of MahadaiIi-ti«M— poisoned by Us wife Anoehu 

f Widow of Koodatissa-^he successively married, and r^sed to the throne, 
j the following ministers, whom she got rid of, by poison, in the periods mentioned 
I opposite to their respective names — Balat-Sewama 1 year 9 months, Wattooka, » 
^ maiabar 1 year 1 month — the Prohitta Bramin 6 months — Sukkoo, an astrologer 
i II montiis — ^Balla-tissa, 1 year 3 months — she reigned alone 4 months (unable, it ia 
I said, to induce any one to share her bed, and the throne with her, any longer J| 
I and was herself pat to death by her first husband's son. 

I Second son of Koodatissa — ^protected himself from violence in youth by becoming » 
J priest — he restored order in the kingdom — built a rampart 7 cubits high zouad 
I tha town, a atona daagoba at M^^ifffaM^^s and formed several tanks. 



priaca of great piety; tnaUed by Sackrsya to enter the RawanweUi daagoba. 



{ 



Brother-4Nult SaS^^ daagoba, oi tha nmnSL of MlhmtallaJ, and made 1809 
atone stops to it. 



{Son— buHt Bidl wihare : totally prohibited the destmetion of Ufe ia tha 
animal creation, yet waa pot to death UiBMlf, by hia brother and no- 
cesior. 

Orothar— • enul aid iv^ow pilBet. 
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No. SOVEREION. ^"^^ ^^ 

Govt. 



31. 



Kooda Abhaaor Anooraadha- 
Choolaabhaya— poora 






3,. Si^wgeear_j^_ 



33. 



EUoona jor Da 



Naaga- 



Sanda Moohoo- 
34. na or Chanda- 
Mukha Seeing a- 

35^ Yasa Siloo or^ 
Yataalakatissa — * 



36. Subha- 



38. 



Waknais or 
Wanka Naasika' 



Mahaloomaana 
40. or Mallaka 
Naaga 



•Do. 



-Do. 



■Do. 



-Do. 



3,. Wahapg^W._j,^, 



•Do, 



gg^ Gajaabaahoo 1st ^ 
or Gaaminee — ' 



-Do. 



41 Baatiya tissa 2d ^ 

• or Bhaatika tissa ^^^• 

40 Choola tissa or -. 

^' Kanitthatissa— ^^' 



33 



34 



34 



40 



49 



56 



62 



106 



109 



131 



137 



161 




576 
577 

577 



583 



592 



599 
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649 



652 



674 



680 



704 



Rbign. 
Y. M. D. 
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Kemarks. 



Son of AddAgumoonoo~he boilt SalngalU ynban on the Goonaa Oya. 



Si^er — pot to death by her eoxum Elloona, in the fonzth montli of her reifi. 

Maternal nephew ef Addagaimoonoo — ^ascended the throne by deposinf. 
Slnghawallee. The natives revolted against his authority and impriaoaod him — 
^ he was miracolonsly rescued by his state-elephant, and enabled to escape be- 
yond sea— he retomed with an army after an absence of 3 years, and reeorered 
bis throne. 



{ 



I 



Son — ^he formed the tank at Minigiri, and dedicated the land irrigated by It t* 
the "Rnhare at that place. 



Brothei^— deposed and pnt to death by Snbha, who usurped the throne. ^ 

An umrper — he was called Balataa the powerful — himself deposed, and put tf» 
death by Wahapp. 



f A descendwit of Laimlnilissar— enjoyed a long and prosperous reign— Among 
J other great ondertakmgs, he formed 16 tanks, and biulta wall round Anooraa< 
I dhapoora, 16 gows in circumference. 



\ 



Son: bnilt Mahamangulla wihare. The island invaded by the Solleana, wha 
carried off 18000 of its inhabitants into captivity. 



i 



" 8oa^-4nvaded the Sollee country: obt^ed restitution of the sacred cnp, car- 
ried off in the reign of Walagambahoo, and brought away 12000 natives of 
that country, in addition to the Singhalese seized by the kiag of Sollee, in the 
reign of Waknaia. The natives were restored to their families — ^the Solleana 
were settied in Alutkur korle. He was attended in this expedition by the 
, famed warrior Neela-yodhaya: formed Gaaminitissa tank and de(i^cated the landa 
Lto Abhayaagiri wihare. ' 



Maternal eouain«— bitilt Abato<»a and other ii^haret. 



Son — built several wihares, and formed many tanks. 

j Brother— improved the^braxen palace, Abhayaagiri and RajamahA wiharea' 
S and other edlficea. 
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No. SOVBRBION. 



Sbat of 
Govt. 




.« Koohoona or Anooraadha- 
*"*• Choodda Naaga poora 



Koodanaama or 



^^' Kooda Naaga 

.- Kooda Sirinaa or 
*^' Sin Naaga 1st— ■ 



46. 



Waiwahairatissa^ 
or Wairatissa — •" 



47. 



Abha sen or _ 
Abba tissa — ' 



AQ Weja Indoo or 
*^* Wejaya 2nd — '" 



SO. Sangatissa 1st- 



DahamaSirisan- 
51. ga Bo or Siri- - 
sangaBodhi 1st 



-Do. 



-Do.' 



-Do. 



-Do. 



48. Siri Naaga 2nd Do.< 



-Do. 



-Do. 



-Do. 



179 

181 
182 



. 201 



223 



231 



233 



234 



238 



Bud. 



722 

724 

725 



744 



766 



774 



776 



777 



781 



RSIGN. 

Y. M. D. 



2 



M n 



1 

19 » 



f» n 



22 



M ft 



8 



M f» 



»t ft 



n n 
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Remarks. 



! 



go»— mturdered hj \aM tnooesson 



lCepli«w<— deposed bj bia brother im law<] 

Brttber of Koodanaama's wife— repaired the braiai palace, redadnj it to 5 
storiea, and embeUiahed the RawaaweUl daagoba. 



f Son— a great acblam was created in the 753 year, 4 month.' 10 day of 
} Bndba. in conseqnence of the prieets of Abayagiri wihare, adopting aa the tcneta 
^ of Bndlusm, the doctrines put forth by one WytooUya : liie boolia were bomt aftef 
I a aolemn enqnuy. The king improved many wiharea: mnidered by his anceesaor. 



Bfotheiu-biiiU a haU is [front of <h« brasen palace^ 



Son of WaiwahalratiasB. 



Bon — ^pot to death by hia nocMwr. 



r Of tiie Li^mini family — ^improred many reUgiona edifices, and placed 
^ a I^nnade of g^aaa on the top of RnwanwelU daagoba : he waa poi- 
) aoned. 



He waa probably of th6 original royal atocV, as lua flQceesssor ia expressly 
distingoished as of the lAimini race. A gpreat famine and plagne occurred during 
this reign, attribated to the mafignity of the red-eyed demon. It was to appease 
thia demon, that a deyil dance was instituted, which is kept up to this day, 
Goolooabhaa became a competitor for the throne, which the king yielded without 
4, a strugglej — He afterwards became a priest, and in that disguise found an 
aayhm b Attanagnlla wihare. Whether he made any attempt to recover 
hu kingdom is not stated, but the reigning Idng set a great reward on his 
head. He was murdered by a peasant, who produced his head to the king, 
and received the rewarfl-^the head was buried at AttanaguUa, over whisk 
the naurper raised a dagooba, which is still standing. 
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No. Sovereign. ^^^"^ ^' 

Govt. 



Ooloo Abhaa, 

52. ^J*****b*iaya or Anooraadha^ 
Mesfhawama poora 
Abhayi 



53 MakaJan Detoo t^ 
^ Ussa 1st ^«>- 



A. D. Buo. I RaiGN. 
. ^1 I Y. M. D. 



54. Maha Sen- 



Kitsiri Maiwan 
55. 1st orKeertisree- 
Megha warna — 



•Do.' 



•Do. 



240 



253 



753 



13 „ „ 



796 



. 



10 



»» n 



275 



818 



27 



« »t 



301 



56. Detoo Tissa 2nd Do. 1 330 



844 



873 



28 



»» w 



M M 
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f Of tba Lvmlni race — he improved the brazen palace, enlarged tbe cupola 
of Toohpaaraamaf a. The WytooUya doctiines were again embraced by the Abbayaa- 
glriinriests, in consequence of which 300 orthodox prieat* •quitted it, and settled 
in Dakoonoogui wihaore : One of these gave me to the SanglUi community 

I of priests in the 79S of Bndba — The apostate priests- were branded on their 

I backs, and 60 of them were baaiahed the island — some of, these settled at 

[ Kaaweripatnam in Sollee: 

r Son— educated by Sangamittra, a disguised professor of the Wytooliya, bat 

• the king adhered to the orthodox faith — completed the building of seven 
^ stories commenced by his father — formed many tanks, — ^built the BaduUa 

j and other wihares, and removed the jaw relic to MihintaUai. 

Brother-— came to the throne in 818; also educated by Sangamittra, and cou' 
verted by him to the Wytooliya— He pabiished a prohibition against any alms 
being given to the orthodox priests, by which means alone they subsisted in 
those days, and ought, according to the rules of their religion, to subsist at 
aU times—They wandered about Anooraadhapoora for three days starving, and 

I then dispersed in the Roohoona div sion of the island, to which the hsresy had 
not extended. Enraged at this non-compliance, the king, at the instigation of 
Sangamittra and his minister Soohoona, pulled down the brazen paUce, and 
363 other piineipal temples, with the view of using the materials in 
constmctiug temples for the Abhaayaglri priests, and destroying the old establish- ■ 
ment — Saigiri wihare was taken possession of by the banished priests, wao 
had retomed — ^The king was subsequently brought to a sense of his impiety, 
by a new minister Meghawamaabhaya. Sangamittra was beheaded by the quf eu's 

.' order, and Soohona was trampled to death by the infuriated populace — ^The king 
) rebuilt the brazen palace, Maha wihare and gome of the other temples, he had 
destroyed, and recalled the scattered priests — He erected Jaitawauaaraama wihare 
and daagoba 140 enblts high, and formed the great tank at Mennalria, and by 
damnung up the Karaganga, turned its stream into it. He also formed 16 
other great tanks, and cut the Tallawattuella canal by which means he formed 
30,000 fields which he dedicated to the Denanakha wihare ; whereby the rice 

' grounds got the .name of Dan-talawa, (Gantalawe or Kindelly). — ^He sent a 
deputation to bring the Daladi relic from king Ghoohas?wa of Dantapoora hi 
Kalingoo — Before it arrived he died in 844. 9. 20. of Budha. With his reign the 
first portion of the work called, the Maha wansb terminated ; and owing to the 
decline in the greatness, wealth and prosperity of tbe kingdom, and not 
from any change of dynasty, the ensuing kings, whose history was compiled at 
a subsequent period, are designated the Sooloowanse or inferior dynasty — (date 
adjusted— ^rror 18 years.) 

|- Son— the Dangistra Dalada relic (or right canine tooth of Budha now kept 

• in Kandy ) arrived the 9th year of this reign from Dantapoora, brought by the 
"S daughter and son-in-law of Ghoohasewa— They were settled in Keerawelle in 

• the four korlea —the king completei " the rebiul Ung of the brazen palace, and 
L construction of Jaitawanaaraama daagoba, 18 wihares, and several tanks. 

S Brother — carved many images with bk own hands — and repaired several 
/ neglected timple*. 



^ neglected timple*. 
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No. Sovereign. ^"^ ^' I A. D. 



^^ Bujas or Budha Anooraadha- 
Daas a ■ ' poora 



58. Oopatissa2d- 



5d. Maha Naama- 



jirt Senffhot or Sot- 
**'• thi Sena — " 



61. 



Laimini Tissa 2d 
or Chatagaahaka' 



^A Mitta Sena or 
Karalsora— — *' 



Paandu 



|PaarindaKooda- 

63. K Khudda Paaiin- 

da ' 



Daatthiya- 
Pittliiya - 



-Do. 



-Do. 



•Do. 



•Do. 



-Do 



•Do. 



^. Daasenkelliya or ^ 
•*• Dhaatu Sena— ^^' ' 



Bud. 



.taM.dri> 



RsiGIf. 

Y. M. D. 



dUi 



339 



368 



410 



432 



432 



Seegiri Kasoom-Q^^^^^;. ^,, 
65. boo or Kaasyapa^®^ ^* 
1st— L_ Nowera 



433 

434 
439 

455 

455 
458 



459 



476 



682 



29 



9* •> 



911 



953 



975 



975 



42 



H •» 



22 



ft » 



»» r» 



976 

977 
982 

998 

998 
1001 



fy ft 



16 „ 



f> 



2/^24 9 



1002 



1020 



»• 



3 „ 
7 



16 



f» •• 



18 
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I Son — ordained that every division of t«n villages should have a medloal 
I practitioner, an astrologer, a devil-dancer and a preacher — He raised the Maha 
^ wih^e to jfive stories — erected the Monooroopaya — ^the Piriwenna <rf the sanid 
i name, ana several other wihares — a great proficient in the medical art; 

m 

f Son — he bnUt a splendid temple at I^attanagal, covered it with gilt copped 
■• tiles — he also bnilt Paloowatta piriwenna and formed the Toopaawewe, (pro- 
\ bably near FoUoil-naroowa, ) and other tanks — a great famine prevailed in 
[tiiis reign* 

r Brother — ^BadharGhoosaJUi a very learned and renowned priest, came from- 
-^ Dambadiva — ^he composed commentaries on the gaathaawas of Budbar-~and added 
(^ to tkose, i^thaawas of his own, with oommeBteries on them. 






Son— poisoned on the day of his aeeession, by princess Singharaadoo, wh« 
married Irfiiminitissa. 

Of the Lumini raoe — ascended the tiiroae by marrying Singharaadoo 
formed the Chatagahaka tank. 



r His relationship to preceding kings is not stated — ^he was nised to the throna 
• by the minister of Chatagaahaka — bnilt a wall round Mayangana daagoba at 
\ Binienne— 4he island was invaded by certain malabar chieft^ns, who captured 
f' the capital, and pnt the king to death; 

A mala1»r — the native princes and chiefs left the Fihitee division of th4 
island, and crossed the MahaweUigaoga, to RoohonSi 
Brothexv-engaged in war, witii Dfaaatn Sena. 



< 



Son of Paaoda — killed in war by Dhaata Sena. 



I Brother Do. bo^ 

(^ Brother Do. Dd; 

r Several members of the royal fanuly, settled themselves in disgnise in se« 
dnded parts of the island, daring the usurpation of Snbha — ^From one of these was 
descended Dhatu Sena — he had two sons, Dhaatu Sena and Seelatissa — the former 
was brought up a priest, under his maternal uncle, Maha naama Teronuanse. He 
relinqtushed^riesthood, and became a <:ompetit0r for the throne. After a protracted 
war, he extirpated the malabars, and established his authority over the whole island 
— he repaired and improved many tanks and edifices, and cut the Handaganaawa 
canal in Bintenne, which was fed firom the Mahawelllgang^ His uncle Maha aaama, 
under his auspices, composed, with the assistance of other priests, the Mahawanse', 
or Deepawanse — He had two sras, Raasyapa and Moogallana, and a daughter 
married to the mmister — ^The miptster and the eldest son eon spired «^;aha8t the king, 
and pat him to an ignominious death — ModgaBA&a fled to Dambadlra. 

p Son — ^he abandoned Anobraadhapoora, and fortified himself on an inaccessible rock* 
; which, from being ornamented with figures of lions, obtained tbenmne ofSeehaglrii 
\ to which he removed the treasurea and regafia of the empwe : committed wslt 
(^<ddn on the field 6f battie, on being defeated by his brolihab. 
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Jn Epitome qf the Hutory of Ceyloa. 



Na SovBRKiGK. ®^GoX 'A-D, Bud. 



Rbign. 
Y. M. D. 



e(L Moogalliuina 1st ^^^^^f ^ 



Kumaara Daas 
67# or Kumaara - 
Dtxaatu Sena— 



68. Kirti Sena- 



Ambaherrra Sa- 

71. lameawan or Si— 

laakaala— — — 



KiidaKitsiri Mai- 
74. wan 1st or-Keertis- 
reem6gliawarna 



-Do. 



-Do. 



-<, Maidee Seewoo -n^ 

*^- or Seewaka— ^^• 



WQ Laimini Oopatis- j^ 

sa «5u> 



-Do. 



Daapuloo 1st or 

72. DaatthaapaBho- Do. 

dhi 

«« Dalamagalan o r ^ 
'"*" MQoga]laana2nd ^^' 



•Da- 











495 


1038 


18 „ 


# 


515 


1056 


9 » 


n 


523, 


1065 




i# 


1 








' 532 


1074 


99 M 


25 






532 1074 



534 1077 



547 1090 

i 

547 ' 1«90 



- 567 
1 



1110 



1 6 



13 



f» w 



n 



20 



19 



6 6 



»» IF 



i» n 
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I 

] 



f Brother tfed to Darfthadiva on the manier of his father, to escape the rea- 

■ g«ance of his reifning brothet, for haviug aided their parent — returned with au 

armj, and landed and fortified himself at Colombo ; he then waged war against, 

and^ defeated hit brother In battld near his own capital — and executed th« 

I minister, and upwards of 1000 persona, concerned in the murder of his father. 
Tfc* Kaisa-dhaata relic (lock of Bndha's hair) was brooght from Dambadiyii 
to Anooraadhapodra, which the king made his capital. 

f Son— ^ pitecsB of great learning — It was in this reigu that the poet Panditt« 
Kaalidaas (notBishi Kaalidaas the Shakespear of the east ) visiied Ceylon. The 
king, who frequented the hoase of a courtizan much sought for her wh and fasci- 
nation, inscribed on the walls of her room, two verses, add'mg that ^e wotdd 
grant the prayer of any individual, whatever that prayer might be, who com- 
pleted the stanza — Kaalidaas who visited her soon after, seeing these lines on 
the wall, perfected the stanza — To secure the reward to herself, she murdered 
Koalidaaa, and buried him under the floor of the room — ^The murder was de« 
tected, and the corps taken up aad burnt with great pomp — ^Tbe king in hi« 

^mental agony threw himself on the funeral pile. 

flbn— lAurdered by his sticcessoh 

Ifatemtl uncle — murdered hy his snceestor. 

t Brothei^in4aw and son of Moogaliaana — ^be lost his sight — his son-in-law Seels 
J kaala, became a competitor for the throne, and was nppos«>d by the king's son, Kaasj<) 
[ apft, who WAS vanquished, and committed suicide — ^the king died of grief. 



Son-in-law — ^The Wytooliya doctrines were again introduced into the kingdom 
by a trader who imagined himself to be importing an orthoddx book — ^The king, 
also in ignorance of its tendency, shewed the book to the Abhayag^ priests, 
•^ who contrived td propagate its tenets, until an eminent priest, Jhoti Paidi, 

I detected and exposed its fallacies. This schism originated in the 1088 of Budha,, 
in the 853 of the establisbmeut of religion, and the ISth of his reign — (datil 
adjusted — error one year.) 

J Secoftd ton — murdered a Toungef brother, and Committed smcide on be!!^ 
1 defeated in battle, while engaged in war with hit elder brother. 

f £lder brotheif— formed a hank across the Kolong, or Malwattn Oya, aadt 

t^^^ed the stream into the tanks of Galwewe and Boogawewe. — Some of Ha 
near relations were poisoned by his wifev 

» 

r Son — a minor, raised to the throne by bis mother — ^her antbority was opi< 
< poted and overthrown — ^The king was put to death by his snocestor — ^la lomir 
l^booka^ this reign it reduced to 19 dayt^ 
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Seat of 
No. Sovereign. Govt. 





RbigiI. 
Y. M. D. 



.1 * 



tj. Seneweeor Ma- Anooraadha- ^g^ 
'^' ha Naaga poora 



76. ^^^Si^^* Do.- 

or Akbo— 

^^- & Akbo ^°- 



78. Sanghatissa- 



Boona Moogalan 
79, or Laimini Bo- — 
naaya— ' 

w. Abhaseggaaheka_ 
or Asiggaaheka" 



•Do.- 



-Da 



81. Siri Sangabo2<i Do.- 



■Do. 



Italoona Detoo- 
82. tissa or Lalmina — 
Katooreya 

Siri Sangabo 2d__^_^Tj 
(restored) 



g« Daloopeatissalsl; - Qq 
' or Datthopatissa 



-Do. 



.Paisooloo Ka- 
S4« soomboo or - 
Kaasaypa 2d-— 



fi5» Dapuloo 2nd — D o. 



Daloopeatissa 2d 

S6. or HattharDat- - 

' thopalissa— — 



-Do. 



1129 



$f 



589 



623 



633 



633 



.Do. 639 



648 



648 



649 



665 



677 



686 



1132 



1166 



1176 



1176 



34 



10 



»• 



>f f* 



M 



6 



»f 



1182 9 „ 



1191 



1191 



1192 



1208 



1220 



1229 



»» 



16 



12 



f9 



•/ 



» 5 M 



•• «» 



9f ff 



•• f» 



•» W 



. 693 1236 9 » » 
(I I 
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/Descended from the Mooriya or Okkaaka branch of the royal familf, who 
had settled in^ the S>oofaoona diTlsion — a pioiu pnnce ; repaired and endowed 
I many teniples, 

r Maternal nephew — restored order in the oountry before the ninth year of hiB reign : 
- fonned the Koorogndoowewe and many other tanks — cut a great canal to 
the Mennairia tank — built the Maha-naama piriwenna, and many other religiooa 
][ edifices — and settled a schiam. IS poets of great genius flourished in his coorL 



\ 



J l3on-in-law — brought back the jaw relic to Tooh^taramaya — ^repaind ihfl 
j braxen palace — formed U great tanks. 

f Brother — opposed by the senewirat, or minister, and being defeated m battle, h« 
^ and his eldest son fled — a younger son was capttpred, and his feet and hands wexa 
1^ chopped 6{f; the fugitives also were snbseqnenUy taken and decapitated. 

r The Senewirat — the northern part of the island was afflicted by a general 
^ sickness. In that state of the country the king was attacked by the Asiggaabaka of the 
I Rogittoon^divialon, overcome and put to death-— his son escaped to Dambadiwa, 

f Maternal grand son of the deposed king: his undo landed in the northern 
J division of the island, and was defeated and Idlled — ^the captlyes of his army wextf 
) bestowed as slaves on temples. 



\ 



Sbn — dt^ven out of the island, by his successor, a descendant of the royal 
fanuly, alter a dvil war. 

J. Of the Laimini famay--^he deposed Idng retimed with a malabar army and nnsuecess- 
J foU^ disputed the succession, till a reinforcement arrived, from the continent, when thtt 
\ reigning kiug in despair, committed suidde in his camp : his queen asimmed the 
L priesthood. 

r Recovered his kingdom by the aid of a foreign army and the assis- 
I tance of his relations in the island. He,formed some tanks, and built a palace at Pol* 
\ lonnaroowa was again expelled the kingdom, returned a second time, and established 
[^ himself in the Roohouna division, where he died after a residence of 16 years. 

r Of a younger branch of the Lidmini family-— expelled the king — committed 
I many acts of nnjustice, and plundered the temples and daagobas — ^he was also» 
for a short time obliged to seek an asylum on the continent, being overcome 
(^by Kaasyapa — ^he returned and was killed in battle. 



^ 



p Brother .of Siri Sangabo 2d. — ^he declmed being crowned during the year that 

this predecessor was expelled the kingdom, as his elder brother was still living 
in Roohoona^'he appointed his maternal nephew hi^ heir. 

{The appointed heur conceded the ihrene to his own father, who was a 
dej^pendant of the Okkaaka branch, settled in ^Maagama. This Ung attempted 
to expel bis malabar subjects from the capital — ^They conspired against him, 
and invited over the son of Datthopatissa from the continent, to which he had 
fled with his father. The king returned to Roohoona, and died there 3 years afterwardSt 

J iSon of Dattibopatissa, iaraded &e island from the eontinent— a righteoui 
^prinee- 
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No. Sovereign. 



Seat of 
Govt. 



Paisooloo Siri Anooraadha- 

87. Sanga Bo 3d or ^^ 

Aarabodhi-— ^ 
Walpitti Wasi- 

88. datta or Danta -Do.— - 

naama 




Reign. 
Y. M. D. 



-Do. 



Hconoonaru ri-^ 
89. andala or Hattha 
datha 



g« Mahalaipanoo or jy^ 

, Maanawamma 

g- Kaasiyappa 3rd j^ 

* orKasoomboo— 

»2. ^^AkK^ ^«- 



718 
720 



1261 
1263 



720 

726 
729 



i 



w- ^rdS£.po»«-— '■«'» 



g^ Mihindoo 1st or_ 
Salamaiwan 



-Do. 



775 



1203 

1269 
1272 
1312 

1318 



w 



»f 



6 • 



95. Dappoola 2nd- 



-Do. 



795 



Mihindoo 2nd or 

86. DharmikarSeela Do.« 

maiga 

jj* Apgrabodhi 5th ^i^ 

^7' or Akbo "^' ' 

^^ Dappoola 3rd or ^^^ 

^^' KudaDaapuUa ^^• 



3 

40 
6 

20 



w 



n 



99 



1338 



800 
804 

815 



1343 



1347 



1358 



11 



16 



99. Aggrabodhi 6th ^Do. 831 1374 



n M 



f» M 



V M 



is 
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r Brother — ^reigned in peace, and perfonned miny acts of charity — ^bn'lt and repaired 

J aeveral temples and tanks-^e established himself in the latter p^rt of h'.s reign 

J St Pollonnaroowa where he died — the Government devolved on his minister Pot» 

^ takotta, a malabar, who selected a successor, and conveyed the regalia back to the capital* 

Of the Okaaka family — nused to ibe throne by the minister. 

J or the original royal family — ^Ukewise selected by the mixdster; also demised U 
*\ a few months. 

rOf royal descent — fled in his youth to Dambadiva, and fonnd an asylnm in tho 
conrt of Naraseeha — He distinguished himjself in that sovereign's service, in his wars 
, with king Koodoowarte — He subsequently obtained assistance from Naraseeha, and 
] invaded Ceylon, bat was defeated and repelled — He returned with a larger 
i force — routed the king's troops, made the king prisoner, and decapitated him on 
t the field of battle — Pottakutta fled, but was subsequently poisoned in his seclusion. 



Son — he appointed bis brother's son, Aggrabodbi, his successor. 

Kephew — ^his son, Seelamaiga, repeatedly disturbed the peace of the country, 
by opposing his father's authority, whom he succeeded under the title of Aggrabodhi* 

Son — formed several tanks, and resided partly at PJftlonuaroowa — he survived 
his SOBS, and appouited his successor. 



J 

1 

J 
1 

r Of royal descent — The early part of his reign was disturbed by internal wars — H« 
• built a palace, the Rattana-prasaada, (in which a splend.d golden linagft of Budha 
J was enshrined,) and other temples at Pollannaroowa — He repaired the Toobpaa 
; raamaya and other edifices at Anooraadhapoura, and formed the great registers. 
^ ( Lekammittiyas. ) 

fSon. — he anppressed an insurrection, and governed the northern part of the 
iahtnd, during his fatlier's reign — after bis accession, he took up his residence 
near Mennairia, for some time, to improve the works connected with the lakes— 
1 He repaired the brazen palace, and the daagobas at Anooraadhapoora : built hos- 
\ pitalt, and a college for medical students, at Pollonnaroowa. To prevent the per- 
I version of laws, after bis demise, be caused those he had administered to be embodied 
{ into a code — His daughter married Mihindoo Koomareya, prince of Roohooua. 

Son — a righteons king — ^he completed the Rattana-prasaada, which is stated 
to have been several stories high. 



Brother— emulated the piety of his father acd brother, devoting bis time uA 
attention entirely to relig'ous obsei^ances. 



J 

\ 

f Son — repaired and embellished the edifices attached to the Bo tree, and Jat- 
J tawana-raamaya wihare — His cousins Aggrabodhi and Mihindoo, the sons of Mi- 
I lun49o, prince of Roofaoona, were brought up in his eonrt : he left a ion. 

J Cousin — ^his brother, Mihindoo, and the late king's son made an IneflTectwl 
"I attempt to oppose his succession, and were obliged to fly the ialaod. 
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Rbion. 
Y. M. D. 



100. SenaarMitweUap^j^^3^^^ 



838 



,-,, Kaasiyappa 4th t>^ 

*"*-orMaagayin sen^^^°* 



I02.Udaya Ist- 



-Do. 



lOd.Udaya 2n d > D o.- 



104. Kaasiyappa5th— — Do. 



105. Kaasiyappa 6th ^Do.- 



106. Bappoola 4t h > ■ — ^Do.- 



l07.Dappoola 5t h ■ .Do. 



858 



1381 



1401 



891 



926 



954 



954 



964 



964 



1434 



1469 



1497 



20 



M If 



33 



•» »? 



35 



11 



»» w 



»» n 



1497 



1507 



1507 



10 



>• 19 



10 



t» m 



n 



10 



99 n 
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Son — he had three sons, Mihindoo, Kaasiyappa and Uddaya — The island wa« 

invaded by the kingofPaandi iu person, who fortified himself at Mahapellegama, 

The king attacked hiin there, and being defeated, fled to th*» Malayaa-division. 

His sons Mihindoo and Kaasiyappa raised a secoiid army, which also being de<« 

feated, Mihindoo committed suicide on the field of battle ; his brother fled. The 

invi^rs captniied the capital, s^ked it, and despatched the spoils, including tb« 

golden images, the temple jewels, the Jayaberra ( drum of victory) and the 

^ sacred cup, to the Paaudi country — A treaty ensued, and the Paandi sovereign 

I quitted the island, on receiving a large sum of money. The king thereafter sue> 

c«6ied in ree8^blishing his authority over the whole island, and formed the Too- 

ft^ibwewa — Another heresy was introduced during this re'gu from the Wijra- 

panvatte ( mountain ) in Dambadiva, and therefore called the Wijrawaadiya, in 

the year 1144 of religion or 1363 of Badha. These dates do not agree: to 

makA thenpi accord the latter should be 1381, whieh shews an error of^ at least^ 

I 4 years— date adjusted. 

fSon — a son of the Ung of Paandi had waged war against his own father, 
and being defeated found an asylum in Ceylon. To avens;e the insult offered 
in Sena's reign, the king espoused the cause of the fugitive prinre, uid invaded 
, Paandi — In cofajunction with the exiled prince's party, the army laid the country 
1 waste and captured the capital, Madura — ^The king of Paaudi was put to death, 
and his rebel son raised to the throne, The Singhalese army retur. eJ, bringing 
backthe plunder ta^en from Ceylon, together with a great addltlonnl f^ooty. In this 
reign, the heresy of the Nfela-patta-dara (blue robe) was introduced bito the 
island from the continent, 

J Brother — ^repaired and embellished the brazen palace, ftud Buanwelii daag^ba 
^ at Anooraadhapoora — formed an embankment across the Mlnemaikalau-gauga, 
I and diverted its stream into the Mennairia lake. 

r Sou — ^hls brother Mihindoo, who governed Roohoona, threw off his allegianee. 
I The king attacked him there, and being defeated, fell back on his capital — ^pur. 
J saed by Mihindoo, who was there made prisoner, and put to death — The king 

I formed a canal of irrigation from the Mahawelliganga — He threw embankments 
across the Kolong or Malwattn Oyas, and thereby formed several tanks, 

r Maternal nephew and son-in-law — Mihindoo, prince of Roohoona, attempted ta 
I bring Mayaa uoder his authority — He was defeated by the king, who subsequently 
< bestowed one of his daughters on him. The king chiefly devoted his time to 
I refigions observances, and to the improvement of religious edifices, both at Anoo- 
I raadhapooia and Pollonaarowa, 

f Son-in-law — ^The longs of Paandi and SoUee were engaged in war. The for- 
mer sought aid fropi Ceylon. The king's son Sekka Sena was sent with an art 
, my, which embarked at M^ntotte, and joined the Paandi kmg, at Madura. The 
J Sollean king evacuated Paai^di — Before the allied army could invade the enemy's 

• ooantry, Sekka Sena died, and the Singhalese troops were recalled by tiie king, 
I and the command of them, in the island, was given to his youngest son, Sid* 
Ldharta alias Uddaya. 

Eldest son— ilied in the seventh month of bis reign, 

f Relationship not stated— The Idng of Paandi, v^nqidahed by the king of Sollee, 
I fled from the continent, and landed at Mantotte— He was well received by tbf 

• king, and established near Anooraadhapoora — In consequence of the detection of 
\ certMB intrigues {unong the chiefs, in which the esUed ]u&g was probably impl^ 
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974 
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1517 



1520 



1520 
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}12. Mihindoo 3rd- 



-Do. 
-Po. 



994 
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1537 



1540 
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1556 
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Icated, he was ob%8d to quit tha islaad, aad depart for fiLu-ralla Itavinf lito 
crown and regalia io Ceyloa. • 

Brother — styraanlcal pruiee — ^ThechieDi aaci people conspired againet bim-^ 
The leaders of l|ie revolt soagbt aecarity bjr becoming priests. They werO' 
J aerertheless seized, decapitated, aad their headu were thrown into the streets— 
\ wbereapon the popolace rose against the king, bese:ged his palace, seiaed his 
I eoartieri, and sabjepted them to the same fate — By the interventlou of the priesthood^ 
^ the king made siush opnoess-oins, as induced the people to return to thtfir allegiance. 

Relationship not stated— ^e appointed his *'Csithfhl foAifli** Ud4iya» his heir. 

f Relationship not stated — Appo'jited Sena his heir. The king of S<riJee sent 
I a mlsson to treat for the tegalia of the exiled king of Paandl — ^The application 
J heing rejected, he sent an army to enforce the demand — The king bexog defeated, 
I fled to Roohoona, but uniting his forces to those of the prince of thai province, 
I lie defeated the inFaders, w»d obliged then\ to quit the island. 

Kslationship not stated — ^he appointed AChindoo bis snocessor, 

r He repaired the edifices on Adam's peak, which the Solleaas had demolished; 
J patronized the religions institndons uf the country — married a princess of SalingoO| 
I by whom be left two sons and a daaghter. 



r Son — ascended the throne in the I2th year of his age — ^his brother was ap> 




army, 

queen dowager and the Maiabars retired to PoUonnaroowa — ^A t«conciliation ensued. 

The king returned to his capital, and died there, at an early age — % 
^ victim to excessive use of anient spirits — ^he left a son. 

' Brother — ascended the throne at Anooradhapoora — the foreign population set- 
tled in the island had encreased to such an extent, that fhey had gained the 
ascendency over the native inbabitaats, and the king had lost his authority over 
both — In the tenth year of his relga, he wait besieged in his palace^ — He escaped 
in disguise to Roojioona, and fortlned himself at Ambagalla, where his son Kaa* 
sly^ppa was bom: he thereafter removed to Kappngoiia-nowera — ^The SoUeans 

' invaded the Island, 26 years after the king's flight from the capital, which they 
occupied; and following b:m into Roohoona, captured him and the queen, whom, 
wUb the regalia, they transferred to Sollee — a Sollean vice-roy administered the 
government, making PoUonnaroowa hu capital — ^The king died in the i2th year ^ 

I his c^)tivity. 



1 



^ The island was governed by the Sollean vice-roy, during the king's captivity 
I — 9a army of 10,000 men was sent from Sollee to assist the ^oe-roy in sabdar 
I bg Roohoona and . captoring prince Kaasiyappa, but be was defeated — On heanng 
of the demise of his father, the prince proclaimed himself king of Ceylon, nnder 
the title of Wikrama Bahof, and was making great pieparatioas to expel tb» 
\ SoUeaas, when hi disd« 
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' The ^eloHonshiy of these htngs to each other, or te preceding rufers not dl- 
wayB stated — Dwring the whole of this period which comprises the Interregnum i» 
Pihitee, the island was in a state of complete anarchy, owing to the eonstawt 
inodsions and irruption of the malabars. Different members of the royei fMi^y 
ViQ% up the reins of the government ofRoohoona as they were abandoned bg, or snatch- 
ed from, each predecessor — At the termination of Prakkrama PaandPs reign, no 
rcyaX candidate for the crown appearing, it was assumed by the minister Lokdiswerom 

The nUnister-'-a descendant of Maanawamma-^he lefi a «•» Kertit whose sssb- 
^ifuenii^ assumed the title of ^ejaga Bahao, 

\ Gton — lie was proclaimed in Ids infancy, on the den^e of his father Wikrams 
Bahoo, and an embassy was sent to Siam for pecnnlary aid, to re-establish the 
Bndhisticad dynasty, which aid was afforded — In the mean time, Kaasiyappa, a 
prince -of royal descent, uded by a brother, became a competitor for the throne—* 
he was defeated and slain — his brother escaped. The news of tUs victory, t»* 
fether with the bppressitms of the SoHeans, made the natives flock to the standard 
of Wejayabahoo, who thereupon produmed war against the SoUeans. After a 
protracted and desultory warfare, a general action was fooght nnder the walls of 
PoUonndroowa — The SoUeans being defeated, threw themselves into the town, 
which was carried by storm, ^{ter a seige of six weeks, and g>en np to th« 
■word — ^The Ung's authority was soon recognized over the whole island, after the 
eaptore of the c«{Mtal; and the fame of his actions extended over all Dambadiva* 
Ambassadors arrived from the sovereigns of India and of Siam, and learned priests 
were sent by Anuradha, king of Arracan — At the audience given to the amba»- 
sadors, the first place in precedence was assigned to the envoy of the budhist 

> aoverreign of Siam, and the insult was quickly avenged by the king of SoUee, 
by cutting o£F the nose and ears of the Singhalese envoy accredited to his coarCL 
Both monarchs then prepared to invade the country of the other — ^Tbe Sollean 
army embarked first, and landed at Mantotte where the Singhalese army was as- 
sembled for embarkation. Having defeated it, and the country in the rear being 
nnprotected, the enemy marched at once on the capital, from which the king fled ; 
it was occupied by the enemy who demolished the piUace. The kisg however 
soon reassembled his army, which, under the command of his bon Weerebahoo 
expelled the SoQeans from the ishmd — In the 45th year of his reign, he invaded 
Sollee, frdm which however, he was obliged to make a hasty retreat-«-Tbe king; 
then turned his attention to internal improvements : he formed and repaired many 
tanks and temples, and restored the Mainnairia canal, which had been destroyed 
daring the SoUean interregnum — He survived his piartial son, Weerabahoo, bat 

^left other children* 

Brother — ^He was opposed by Wlkramabahoo, a younger son of the late king, 
which led to great internal commotions, in which MaaUaharana and Oajaabahoa, 
the grandsons, and Serewallaba, the brother, of the late king took part — They 
were subsequently reconciled, each retaining the portion of the island, he then 
^ held, in which he exercised an imperfect authority — VVikramabahoo*s capital was 
t PoUonnaroowa, he adopted Fraakrama, the son of Maalaabarana. On his demise, 
Oajaabahoo took possession of the capital, and bestowed his daaghter-on Fraakra- 
ma. The said Fraakrama from the great sen'ices he had rendered the country, 
became the favorite of his reigning relations, and the idol of^ the people — These 
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J princes sabseqnently disag^ed among themselves, and Praakrama openly aimed 
at the sovereignity — He first drove Qajaabahoo from the capital into Saffragam. 
The conflict was again renewed, and the capital was regained by Gajaabahoo. 
The priests then interfered und mediated between them. They met Oajaabahoo at 
Mandalaagiri wihare, who consented to resign the* sovereignty to Praakrama, 
axid caused that abdication to be engraven on a rock near that temple. He re- 
tired to the " River-city " where he died in the 20th year of his re"gn. It it 
not defined from what date his reign commenced i if reckoned from the demis* 
^ of Wejayabahoo, the error ia the chronology is six years* 

Crowned king of Pihitee, at Pollonnaroowa, in 1696, on the abdication of Gaja»' 
ttahoo — He immediately took the field in person to -vednce the provincial chiefs to 
svbjeetioD. His father, who was similarly engiged in Roohoona, effected his object 
first, and sent his minister Mihindoo to invade Pihitee — In the absence of Praakrams 
with his army in th« northern districts, both PollanilarooWa and Anooraadhapura feU 
Snto the hands of Maananbarana. A farioos war ensned, which terminated in the 
father being compelled to recross the Mahiwelliganga — On his death bed, by the 
advice of his ministers and the priests, he forgave his son, sent for him, and caused 
lam to be crowned king of Roohoona, The king returned to his capital, and reduced 
the whole island to complete subjection: reestablished the ordinances of budhlsm; 
baUt a rampart round the city; a palace seven stories high, and two edifices of five 
stories, for priests and devotees ; formed the girden Maad*i-Oodeyana, and erected is 
St the coronation hall of three stories, and built a temple for the Dalada relitf: He mar- 
ried, secondly, a daughter of Kitslri Maiwati, which queen built the Rankot daagoba.. 
At this period the greater streets of Pollonnaroowa extended seven gows, and the lesser 
streets four g^ws, from the town, through its suburbs — He sent a minister to AnoO' 
jaadhapoora, to repair the neglested edifices and tanks near that city* 

In the Sth year of his reign, the chiefs of Roohoona revolted, and were sabdaed 
by the mlnuiter, after a protracted struggle, which occasioned a great destruction of 
lives and property— « severe example was made among the insurgents, by iffl> 
paling, beheading and other executions— The m'n'.ster remained in that part of 
ibiB island, and fomided the town Mahanaaga-poora at Qintotta. 

The king of Cambodia and Arramana had committed many acts of violence on 
Singhalese stibjectff — be had plundered some merchants trading in elephants — had 
inflicted indignities on the Singhalese ambassador, whom he banished to the Ma- 
layan peninsula, maimed and mutilated — ^he had intercepted ships conveying some 
princesses from Ceylon to the continent — In the 16th ye^ir of his re'gn, to avenge 
these insnltfi, the king " equipped in five months several hundred vessels ** which 
sailed from the port of Pailawatotta, on the same day, with an army on board, 
commanded by Demilla Adlkaram, fully provisioned and provided for 12 months. 
The expedition landed in Arramana^ vanquished the enemy, and obtsdaed fatt 
satisfeetion. 

The king next tamed bis attention to the chastisement of Koolasaikera, king^ 
of PaSflidi, for the countenance and aid he had alwiys afforded to all invaders 
of Ceylon — a powerful army was sent, under the command of the minister Lanka* 
aaatha, whidi sabdoed Rammissaram, and the six neighbouring province^: drove fhir 
king firom bis capital, and placed his son Wieerapandoo on the throne— The name* 
ef all the chiefs, who opposed or submitted to the invading army, are given — Koo* 
teMkcza madie ibna sttampts to recover his kipgdoor, wilh tba aid of tbt king; 
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«f SoHee — ^Beia^ defeated in all, and seven gows of the temtoiy of Sollee also 
being SnbdiKfd, be gTurendered himself, uid i&^e the required concessions. He 
Was restored to his kingdom, and Uie conquered portion of Sollee was made a 
principality for Weerapondoo — Lanka-naata returned with a great booty, and received 
an extensive grant of land for his services. 

Boring the remainder of his reign, the most martial, enterprizing, and gloriont, 
in Singhalese history, the king occupied himself in' internal unprovements — He re- 
paired the religions and other public edifices at Pollannaroowa, Anooraadhapooxa, 
8eegin and Wijittap<)ora, and donstnieted others, — among them, the Rnib^ 
Welti daagoba at Kutigama, in R,oohoona, to the memory of his queen — He cut 
many canals for the purpose of diverting rivers into the great tanks — among them 
-the Goodiaviree canal, to diviert the waters of Karaganga into ** the sea of Praa- 
krama" ; the Kaalinda canal,' to conduct the waters of Mennuria lake to the north 
ward : and the Jayaganga canal to conduct tb« waters of the Kalaawewe tanlc 
to Anooraadhapoora. ' 

r Nephew — also a prince of great promise — ^He composed in PaK a letter of 

j great merit to the king of Aramaua, soliciting him to depute learned and pious budbist 
J priests to Ceylon, to decide on certain controverted points of doctrine in their 
'S mutoal faith — Before the mission arrived, the king was put to death by on* 

I Mihindoo, whom' he had selected as bis successor, in a dispute reganjiug • 

^herdsman's daughter. 

Not of the royal family — ^pnt to death* 

Relationship nht stated — ^He came from the ICalin^oo cOnntrT — ^btiilt seV0* 
ral wihazes and gilt 73 images at Dambnila wihare, winch temple thereby 
got the name of Rangiri Danibnlla — ^his mt Weerabahoo was put to death 
on the night of his accession, by a minister, as bemg unworthy of succeeding 
i his fiithen In the Mahawanse, he v stated to have <Ued a natural death* 



{ 



Brother of {Klrti Nlaaanga—pnt to deatb« 

Nephew of Kirti Nissanga — bis eyes were pnt out by the minister Kiiti, 
who married the widow of Pr&akrama bahoo. 



The widow of Praakrama bahoo->-her husband governed the kingdom, in her 
name, till she wAs deposed by Saahasa Mallawa* 

J Of the Okaaka race — he was himself deposed by the influence of the mi- 
"^ ulster Neekanga, who set up the sister of E^ Nissanga. 

Sfeter of Kirti Nissanga. 

Of royal extraction, placed on the throne at the i^ of three months, 

J The above named mimster usurped the throne by the aid of a Solleaa force— pot ts 
^ Inth by his aimstsr Maaoda, who rtetored the deposed <|«ie«B to the throne- 
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Again dethroned by a foreigner. 

XJaurpedthe throne by means of a foreign army; and wag deposed by the Ex-qneen, 

Restored for the second time^ and again deposed by means of a foreign army^ 



r A nsnrperi Maagha invaded the island from Kalingoo with an army 
J of 340a0 men, conquered the whole of it — captured the king, and put hi* 



j eyes out. 

r A malabar — he broke open and plundered many religious edifices — and des- 
: troyed all those not adapted for his purposes, or the accommodation of 
\ his army — demoUshed the national edifices of the capital, and destroyed all literary 
f records tiiat conid be collected by him. 

r 



Descendant o^ Siri Sangabo Ist — He recorered the Maaya division of the island, 
made Dambadiniya his capital — ^restored Budhism — ^brought the Dalada relic from 
Kotniald, where it was concealed dunng the foreign usurpation^— -repaired the 
(. Kellania daagoba^ 



r Son — ascended the throne in 1809 : completed the conquest of the island- 
but in the llth year of his reign, the island was invaded by an army of Javakoo 
( the general appelliation of the Malays ) under the command of Chandra-baanoo, 
who were repelled by the king's relation, Weerabahoo — The king invited over 
to the island the celebrated budhist priest Dharraa Kirti, from Tambaratta — Ha 
founded the town of Siriwardhnapoora in the seven korles, and removed the 
Daladaa relic to it — ^He improved internal communication, by buUdiug many 
bridges, which are all named — The largest being " 280 cubits long, to communi- 
cate with Saalaagama " -which is not stated to be over a river — ^The next in 
size across the KaUooganga of 86 cubits, on the road from Adam's peak to 

J Bentott^ — ^To carry on these pnbUc works, he delegated his authority to bis son 
Wejayabahoo, who assumed the' name of Bosati and was assisted by the king'a 
nephew Weerabahoo— For the great works they executed at Pollonnaroowa, Ya- 
pahoo and Kurunagalla, the son was crowned king at Pollonnaroowa, and the 
government of that division was intrusted, under him, to Weerabahoo — ^The 
0aLada rdllc was removed to that city — Chandrabanoo agm mvaded the ^island 
assisted by the Pandians and SoUeans, and met with a signal defeat — In this 
reigD, the Mahawanse was compiled to this period, from the reign of Maha 
Sen, by Dhannakirti Terunnanse — and the Poojaawalliya by Malroopaadtt 
iVmnnansej * 

r Son — murcteped by Mitta Sena, H minister, in an intrigne in which they 
J were both enga^^d with the same woman. Accor^g to the Mahawanse, he 
\ employed a slave to commit the murder, with the view of usurping the throne 
^ — Mitta Sena fled to Dambadiva, to raisti forces to oppose* the king's brother. 

Brother — ^happened to be at his brother's oonrt when he was murdered, and 
immediately fled to Yapahoo, which had been his place of residence — Mitta 
Sena despatched a force after him— though evertaken, the king sneecedeil im 
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No. Sovereign. 



Seat of 
Govt. 



^m 



A. D. Buo. 

■ 

I 



,,- Bhuwaneka Ba- Yapahoo ot 

^^^' hoo 1st ' Subhapabat- 

too 



.,, Praakrama Ba- , 

^^- hoo 3d polonnaroowa 



1303 



1847 



1314 1858 



38. 



39. 



Bhuwaneka Bar KurunaigaHa 



hoo 2d- 



PanditaPraakrar 
ma Bahoo 4th- 



or Hastisaila 
poora- 



1319 



■Do. 



J 



^Q WannyBhuwa- 
* neka Bahoo 3d 
4 1 . Wejayabahoo 5th. 



-Do. 



tf 



i> 



1863 



»» 



4„ Bhuwaneka Ba- Gampola or 

hoo 4th— — Gangaasiri ; 1347 

Ao Praakrama Ba- ' 

*'*• hoo 5th > Do- 1361 1904 



f»ti . 1 Partly at Kan- 
44^ Wikrambahoo da or Sengad- 

3d— ' da gulla No- 
wera 
45 Bhuwaneka Ba- Gampola, or 
hoo 5th Gangaa siri- 

4g Wejayabahoo6th \/ 
'« Weerabahoo """'^Do 



1371 



1378 



1398 



i47. Sree Praakrama Kotta, or Jaya , . , ^ 
Bahoo 6th~wardhanaprooa ^^*" 

I 



1914 



1921 



1941 



1953 



RsiQif. 
Y. M. D. 



n 



f> 



not stated 



do, 



do, 
do. 



1890 14 ,t If 

10 ,, n 



20 „ 
12 « 



52 



n 



99 



J 
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I escaping to Yspahoo— In the mean time, Mitta Sena was assassinated hj 
J Takkoora, one of the king's officers — Hhe army immecUately declared for tba 
^ kxDg, and brought him bade to Polonnaroowa, where he was crowned — ^The 
king retained to Yapahoo, taking the Dalada reUc with him, and made that 
his capitalr—snbseqnently an army sent by Koolasaikera, the kmg of Paandi, 
commanded by Aareya-ChakkraWarti, took Yapaboo, and carried off fbM 
^ Dalada relic, and presented it to his sovereign. 

r Son of Bosat Wejaya Baboo — ^Not having the means of coercing the Idng of 
I Paaodi, to restore the Dalada relic, he went to treat for that purpose in person. 
\ — His jo^Btaxxa was successful — he brought • the relic back in great state, and 
I placed it at Folannaroowa, which he made his capitaL 



[ 
[ 



tS«n of Bhuwanekabahoo 1st — ^Made Kumnnaagalla his capital, to which he x«* 
moved the Dalada relic 



Relationship not stated^-devoted his time exclusively to religions observances, and 
to the bvilding and embellishbg sacred edifices, at Kumnalgalla. Many religious 
and biatorioal works, among them the Mahawanse, were com^iiled imderluB auspices. 



CTbey are only noticed for their piety, and the protection they afforded fht 
aataonal religion. 



r- 

L 



Relationship not stated — aeoended the throne in 1890 — he founded Gakpola*— 
mads it his ca^tal, and settied a religious controversy in 1896. 

Notbuig stated. 

Cousin of the preoedbg king — In this reign, the minister Alakaiswara built 
the dty of Jayawardhanapoora at Kotta, which spot he selected from ita 
insulated position, and its neighbourhood to Colombo, — a place frequented evem 
at that time by trading vessels — Aariya Chakkrawarti again invaded the island, 
and threw up fortifications at .Colombo, Negombo and Chjlaw — Alakaiswara 
expelled him from aU of them. 

Nothing recorded of him, beyond the length of his reign. 

• 
f Relationship not stated — he expelled some gangs of malabars, who were pil* 

t' laging the country — endowed many religious edifices; and corrected a laxity of 
discipline among the priests. # 

r Relationship not stated— reduced tiie 18 pattoos of the Wanny under sub- 

tjection, and removed the Dalada relic to Kotta, which he made hie capital — 
murdixtd* 
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No. SOVBABION. 



Seat of 



^ 



Govt. 



148. Jayaabahoo 2nd ^^* °^ '^^y* 
^ wardhanapoora 



149. 



Bhuwanekaba- 
hoo6th- 



-Do. 



j5Q^ Pandita Praa- 
' kramabahoo 7th' 



Weera Praakra-^ 
151.jQabaahoo 8th—" 



■Do. 



-Do. 



DharmaPraa- ^^ 

^2. ijamabahoo 9th ^^' 



1 53, Wejayabahoo 7th Do. 



Jayaweera Ban- n^^^^^j^ 
dn^n Gampola 



darcb 



A. D. 




1462 



1464 



147r 



1485 



Reign. 
Y. M. D. 



2005 



2 



2007 T 



2114 



2028 



14 



99 n 



n » 



M 9* 



20 



n $9 



1565 



... Bhuwaneka Ba- xr^^^ 
**^- hoo 7th ^^^* 

Maayadunnai — Seetaawaka 
Raygam Bandog ^^^^^ 

Jayaweera Ban-Kanda Nowe^ 
dara ra 



1527 



2048 



2070 



1534 



2077 



22 



n 9» 



»» 99 



8 



» 99 
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r Sou oi Madiaye Diuvi, daughter of tbe preeedisg Idng— BhnwaaekahoA 
a descendant of the royal family, aetatd at Yapahoo, attacked Kotta 
and iHik the king to death. 



Relationship not stated— he held preTipnaly the goyemmenft of Tapahoo, froA 
Sree I^raakramabahoo. 

Adopted son of the last king— deposed and put to death by his successor^ 

r Brother of Bhnwanekahahoo eth— he raised an army, by which he deposed 
I his brother, at Ambolagalla,— his reign is represented to have been peaceful 
J and prosperous— he had, by his first marriage, four sons, Dharma Praakrama 
I bahoo. Raja Singha, Wejayabahoo and Raygama Bandara — also a daughter^— 
^j he then married the younger sister of big wife, and had two sons, Sakalla- 
I walla Abhaya and TamwaUa Abhaya. 

r Son— his reign was distuibed in the early part by the competitiou of Wa 
) brothers, whom he succeeded in reducing to submission — ^The Fortoguese fink 
1 yisited the island, and were permitted to trade. 

r Brother— he had issue jointly with his late brother, Rajasingha, three sona 

IBhuwanekabahoo, Raygam Bandara and Maaya Donnai— he married sec^dly 
a princess from Keerawella, and adopted her younger brother Daiva Raja 
Koomaraya— Fmding this adoption opposed, he attempted to put his three sons 
. to death— The two elder fled to Yapahoo, and the youngest to Oudarata. where, 
^ he was received by Jayawecra, who governed the mountain division— That prmce 
ftamisbed Maaya Dnnnai with an army, who, joining his forces with tnos® ^^ 
his two elder brothers, attacked and plundered j^otta, and on the same nigbt 
got an obscure individual, Salama, to murder their father— the eldest son wia 
proclaimed next day. 

r Son of the precedmg king— he suppressed an bsurrection raised by ^^*^ 

Snriya Bandara, son of Weera Prakrama's daughter— Ms brother Maaya Dun- 

nm aetUed at SSttawaka and buUt that town— The younger brother Raygam 

Bandara settled at TUygam— The king adopted as his heir DharmapaiUa, ma 

d»ught»r»s son by Weedeye Rajsr-Maaya Dunntu opposed this adoption, m 

! which opposition he was supported by his brother Raygam BandaT— Unable » 

-^ cope with their united feces, the king placed Ws son under the protection cf 

' thrPortuguese, and sent Salappoo Aratchy to Portugal, with a golden unage « 

the young prince to ask for aid— the prince was christened at I^f^"' » ^ 

fiiry, V the name of Don Juan, after Don Juan of Austna m ^^"^^ 

aSmaJy foi^e was sent with the Aratchy to the isUnd-TTie kmg w« aca- 

dentaUy. kiUed, bemg shot thro* the heart by a Portuguese gentte«», wHU« •» 

i a wal^ party oa tha KeUanim with hi» Eaxopevt friend*. 
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No. Sovereign. 



Seat of 
Govt. 



A. D. Bud. 



Reign. 
Y. M. D. 



j^ Don Juan Dhar- j^^ 
mapaala •^v'-*- 



1542 



A Malabar- 



•Yapahoo 
Colombo 



2085 



39 



f» M 



Portuguese — 

Weediye Rcv<^^'^^Z!f°- 

Idirinuu^ Su-geven Korle» 

Wikrama bahoo^"^ ^Z" 

rot 






156.RaajaSiDghal8t Seetaawaka 



Jaya Suriya^^ Seetaawaka 

Weediye Raja's 
queen--''^ 



-Do. 



157. Wimala Dhama^^^ ^owe- 

ra 



1581 



1592 



I 



2124 



11 



»* w 



2135 35 



»» , » 
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r Orandson — nused to the throne by the Fortngaese, who brought WUponto Al- 
/ phonso Perera, a roman priest from Goa, purposely to baptize the king — a 
J number of chiefs and people followed his example in apostacy-^He was rigo* 
rously opposed by Raajasingha, throughout his reign, who ultimately obtiuned 
the ascendancy — The king never recovered his authority beyond those parts which 
^w«re under the imxaediate controni of the Foxtuguese. 



1 



10«»uniitnt of Siri Sanffobo^"^ greut favoHie of the nation. 

^ Son of Maaya Dunnai of Seetaawaka — In the course of his wars with Don Jnai, h* 
capturod Kotta, and laid siege to Colombo, which he was obliged to raise, in eonta* 
quence of the Portuguese bringing Koonappoo Bandar from Goa, and sending him widt 
an army to Oudarata, to make a diversion in their favor — he was a descendant of th» 
branch of the royal family, that had settled at Peradeniya, and had, been sent in his 
childhood to Goa — ^The king subsequently relinquished budhism, and became a 
\ coofvert to the braminical faith — ^he built the Bairaindi kowiUe at Awissawella 
and bestowed the shrine of Adam's Peak on some Aandee Fakiers — he extiiw 
pated the priests of Budha, and destroyed the books containing the tenets of their 
religion, wherever they could be found — he also put to death every member of 

\ the royal family, he could get into lus power — he died, while engaged in war 

[with Koon Appoo Bandar, at Kukul bittrawella in S136. 

His rolationship to Raaja Singha is not stated — he succeeded him at SeetaO" 
teakOt and was put to death — Raaja Singha's sister, who had Tnarried fFeedey^ 
Raja ascended the throne — She was made prisoner by Don Juan^ and the Por* 
tugmese, and her daughter Jive years old^ was tent to Ooa. 

f On the death of Raaja Smgha, Koonappoo Bandar proclaimed himself sova* 
I reign of the island under this title — ^The Portuguese marohed against liim, tak- 
I ing with them, as the candidate for the throne. Donna Catharina, daughter of 
I Weerabaahu, the expelled king of Kandy — The king defeated the invading army, 
' took the princess prisoner, and united her right to his own, by marrying her — Since tha 
landing of the Portuguese, the relic had been removed, for security, from Kotta, 
to Delgamoowe in Saffragam— ^The king transferred it to Kandy, and hy bring* 
ing priests from Arracan in 2140 renewed the Upasampada ordination in tha 
island — He died leaving issue two sons, Wijayapaala and Kooman 
Singha. . 

f Brother of the late king-— he bad been a priest — by manyinf quet&Catba» 
I rina, he ascended the throne and assumed the guardianship of the two prin* 
I Mft— he was forced by the Fortoguesf to quit Kaady and ntkt to a wSdtr 
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No. Sovereign. ^""qI^^ 



U8. 



Senaaratena or Kanda Nowe- 



I 
A. D. I Bud. 



Reign. 
Y. M. D. 



Senerat^ 



ra 



1627 ; 2170 



•' M 



159. Raaja Singha 2d Do.- 

Koomaara Singha Ouvah 
Wijaya Pdala — Matelle 



1634 



2177 



50 



»* IB 



,-« Wimaladharma rr , xt 

*^^- Suriya2d Kanda Nowe- ^^g^ 

ra 



161. 



Sreeweera Praa- 
krama Narendra 
Singha or Koon-' 
dasftala 



2227 22 „ 



-Do.- 



1706 



2249 33 



»» » 



Sreewija3ra Raja 

162. Singha or Do, 

Hanguran]^etta 



1739 



2282 



8 



»» M 
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n«88 ( Nowera-Elliye ) and from thence to Bintenna, where Raajs Singfaa was 
I bom — he returned ta Kandy on the retreat of the Portuguese — ^before the kin|^ 
i died, he assigned Matale and Ourah to the two elder princes, and the rest of 
l^the island to his own son. 



Son — ^Koomaarasmgha died soon alter his father — Wljayapaala made war against 
the king ; being defeated, he re{)aired to Cofi>mbo and embarked for Go»— > 
The king himself carried on a snccessfol war against the Portngaese dniv 
ing tus father's reign — ^At seventeen years of age, he defeated a Portuguese 
army, and took their general Don Constantino prisoner — after he assumed the 
J government himself, he drove the Portuguese from all their possessions, ex- 
cepting the fortified towns on the sea-coast-r-Frora these, also, he expelled 
them by a treaty entered iDto with the Dutch, at Dennaanaka, or Digaa wews 
near Batticalow, which was taken to Holland by two of his chiefs to be ratified. 
An aaxiUary force arrived, and Colombo was taken in 8199, and the whole of 
the coast was transferred to the Dutch, excepting Batticalow and Patlam — ^mar- 
ried a princess of Madura. 



{Son — ^Religion had been greatly neglected during his father's martial aa4 
tyrannical reign — ^The Upasampada order was almost extinct, which he re- 
newed by bringiog over learned priests from Arracan, and he improved the 
religious establishments — also nuurried a princess of Madura. 



Son — ^The ordinances of bndhism had again fallen into^nch neglect, that tht 
Upasampada order had become completely extinct — ^By the advice ofWelliwitte 
Samsjttfuroo, he eterted himself to prevent the extinction of religion itself by 
keeping up the Samanairoo order — built a palace at Koondasaala — ^the Naatha 
dewalla in Kandy — encouraged literature. He married a princess of Madam, whose 
brother succeeded him — ^the Singhalese royal family being extinct. 



f Brother-in-law — by the advice of the same Wellixritta, he sent a deputation 
of chiefs to Siam, to bring over learned priests to restore Upasampada, 
aoA the other neglected ordinances of Budha — ^The vessel was wrecked — one 
of the chiefs and two of the followers only escaped, who reached their desti- 
nation, but only succeeded in bringing a single book on reli^n — Welliwitte, 
then prepared to depart himself, with a retinue Samanairoo prieste, — he was 
dissuaded by the king, . who consented to send a suitable mission — Wilbaagedere 

. Mndiyanse and Doraneagama Mudiyanse were selected — ^They sailed in 35288>- 

^ The latter was detained by illness at Batavia — Wilbaagedera Mndiyanse fulfilled 
the object of his mission, and when on the point of retoming with the Siamese 
priests, he heard of the death of his severe^ — The Siamese king would not 
allow -his prieste to proceed to their destination, until the wishes of the new 
sovereign of Ceylon were known — Wilbaagedere Mudiyanse returned to the island 
without them — ^The king built a palace at Hannraogketto — died without issue— 4ie had 

i married also a prineess ef Madorai whose brother succeeded hinu 
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No. Sovereign. 



Seat or 
Govt. 



A.D, 




Reign. 
Y. M . D. 



153. 



Kirti Sree Raa-Kanda Nowe- 



ja Singha— 



Sree Wickrema_ 
165. Kaajasingha-— ' 



ra 



iM^;^^:^— Do.. 



-Do. 



1747 



2290 



1780 



33 



M S» 



2323 18 



1798 2341 



»» ft 



17 



99 



N, B. The names printed in Itdici are those qf suhordinaU 
princes. 
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" Brother-in-law of the late long — who died without issue — he agidn despatched 
W3bsagedere Mudiyanse, with three other chiefs ou the same mission — ^They 
sailed in a Dntch ship from Trincomalie in July SS93, and arrived at the 
court of kii^ DhaarmaJui in the following June — In Decemher they loft that 
court, accompanied hy the Siamese priests, and two Ambassadors, to embark 
for Ceylon — ^The ship was stranded, and they were obliged to return and 

{ to w^ till the I>utch could prepare another vessel — ^They then embarked 
and landed at Trincomalie in Angast 329&^— The ordinances of Budha werf 
restoi;ed in their original purity — Welliwitte was placed at the head of tha 
church with the title of Sanga Raaja, and made chief of Adam's peak^— Th9 
Siamese priests returned after, a residence in the island of 6 years — ^The king 
afterwards entered into hostilities with the Dutch, who drove him to Meda 
Maha Nowera, from Kandy, which they occupied — ^The Dutch abandoning that 
position, and retreating to the coast, a peace ensued. Under his auspices, the 
Maha wanse was compiled from the reign of Praakrama Bahoo of Knnmaigalla 
to S301, by Tibbootoowewa Ttfrrunnanse — ^Tbe king <Ued in consequence ol 
a ftJl from his horse. 






Brother— <o«opexated with the Eaglish m the capture of the ees eoMt 
ki S339. 



Son of the late 1dng*s wife^s sister — deposed by the English in the 17th 
year of his reign — ^imprisoned at Vellore, where he died in 8d7&» leaTinf » 
i^bexB during his captivity. 
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Davbadtva, or Ja^bood^i^epa is applied, according to fhd 
Dative titerature of this Islatid, to India, hi its roost extended 
signification ; and is sotnetimes Msed even in the sense of tht 
tERRA cognitA of the Ceylbn Budhists. 

Wag GOO and Laala were subordinate Idngdoms Or (mncipafi- 
ties of MadhVadaiSava, or the Magadha £mpir8» Wmch com- 
prised South Bahar and the Gangetic provinces. 

Kalingoo consisted of the southern parts, including Xa£ii- 
Tapatnam at least, if not th^ \vh6lfe, of the present Northern 
Circars. 

Paandi was composed of fhe soutliiBm provinces of the Peninsula 
t>f India, of which MiBtdura was the capital Soxlejs adjoined 
Paadi on the north, and probably included a considerable pov- 
(ftion of the present Tanjore and Mysore. 

SiAif and Cambodia retain their former iiame& Rakkando 
«tf Arakkando is Arraran. Ramaanaya 'Or Arramana. 
i^mprisesk probably^ the provinces situated betweea Arrakatt 
imd Siam» 



'The ancient divisions of Ceylon were*; 

PiHiTES Ratta, ' bounded on the west, north, and ca^by*^ 
sea; on the south by the MahaWelliganga and Dedoro Oya 
rivers \ it was also sometimes called Raaja Ratta, as the an^ 
dent capitals were situated in iU 

RooHOONA Ratta, Iwuhded oii the "vvest and north by the 
IViahSiwelliganga, and Kalooganga (or Caltura) rivers; and on 
the east and south by the sea. The moiintainous portion of it 
.was called Malayaa Ratta* 

Mayaa' Ratta, bounded on the north by the Dedoro Oya; 
on the east by the MahaweUiganga and the mountains ; on the 
.south by the Kalooganga j and on the west by the sea. 



Almost all Pali proper names, whether geograplucal, or cJ 
persons, have some specific signification. In the translation 
of these names into vernacular dialects, their meaning, and 
tiot their 'sound, has hera generally preserved. Thus ; PcL^Tt 



N1T66ERA is POLLANNAROOWA : StJBBA PUBATTOO, is YA- 

PAAHOO, in the Seven Korles, ( which European authors, guided 
by the sound only, have converted into (Yap ana) JaffnAj 
and therehy made that place one of the ancient capitals .of 
the island ) HAsirsAi la-poor A is KruuN'AiaALLA : Jayawar- 

PHANAPOORA is KoTTA : SiRIWARDHANA-POORA and SenKA- 

DA6ALLA NowerA, are the former names of Kanda Nowera, 
or Kandi : and Maha-waalooka Ganga is the Mahawel- 
11 GANG A river. 

Owing to this peculiarity in the native languages, ahnost eveiy 
sovereign is designated by more than one appeUation; and it 
requires much patient investigation to identify the ancient names 
of innumerable tanks and other ruins, scattered through the 

rserit deserted parts of the island, with those they now bear 
the vernacular dialects. We are ourselves augmenting thii 
confusion of names, by );)ursuing the same com'se, in many 
instances in which the meaning of a proper name is obvious, 
—Instead of adopting the native designations, we have given to 
provinces the appellations of Seven Korles, Four Korles, and Threi 
Korles ; and to mountains, the names of Elephant and Yam rocks, 
tad Peax^ock mountain &c. 



the ancient measures of distance and space, quoted In tfad 
fpitome, are the following — the voodoona equal to 4 gows ; the 
gow equal to 4 hatackmas; and an hatackma is considered td 
^96 about one English mile. It is, however, rather the distance 
that can be walked within one Singhalese hour (24 minutes^ 
«t the ordinary native travelling pace, than a given measure of 
distance. Hence an hatackma Is found "to be much longer iA 
the level, than in the mounteinous parts of the country. A cubit, 
or rather what is called a caxpenter's cubit, is found to hC 
^ual to 2 feet, 3 inches. 

m Mil i-i* 

Anooeaadhapoora« 

1 am indebted to Lieutenant T. Skin??er, who has been re- 
cently employed in tracing a carriage road from Aripo to Anoo- 
HAADHAPOORA, for a plan of the centi-al parts of that once 
splendid capital, with sections and elevations of the most con- 
spicuous of the ruins which still exist. Had I obtained this useful 
document earlier, I should have noted in the foregoing epi- 
tome all the remains of the former magnificence of that anci- 
ent metropolis, of which that officer has given sketches, iind 
which are hkely to attract the notice of future travellers. The 
-itistances in which the dimensions of those edifices have been 
stated by me, as recorded in the native histories, are however 
snfficientiy numerous to show the accuracy of those records, 
wid to prove the absence of all exa^eration, in the desciip* 
tWns Ihey contain. 



"Lieutenant ISkinner makes the Jaitawanaaraamaya daafeoba, ' 
in its present dilapidated state, 269 feet high : the histoii- 
tal account makes it 140 cubits, equal to 315 feet. The 
Ahhayaa^ daagoba, deprived of its spire and pinnajcle, he 
makes 230 feet: according to the native . account, it was the 
highest of all the daagobas, and measiu-ed 180 cubits, equal 
to 406 feet. The remains of Ruwanwelli daagoba now measure 
180 feet By the native account, it was 120 i^ubits or 270, 
feet high. 

iHa siie 6f the sqnare within which the 1600 stone pillar^ 
ttf the IdWa Maha-paaya stand, Lifeutenant Skinnbr ' found to 
tie 2314 feet. The historical account makes it 120 cubits or 278 
feet, which included the terrace, or raised ledge, usually attached 
to the ground floor of all eiCtenave Kandyan buildings, propor- 
tioned always in depth to the projection of the roof it is pro-' 
tested by. TWs budding is stated to have been in height also 
120 cubfes or 270 ffeet, and to have contained nine stories. , The 
upper stories were constnwJted of tinker. During the thirteen 
centuries that Anooraadhiipoom was the seat of Government 
they were renewed several time§; beiiig on one occasion re- 
duced to five stories. This edifice was Jrbbably constructed in 
the form of the Chiiiese pagodas. 

« * * 

Lieutenant Skinnbrs plan is on too limited a scale, to ad- 
mit of the delineation of the city walls, which are said to 
have encompassed an area of 4 square gows (mt 244 square 
miles — ^that area being a square, each side of which was 16 
miles long. That officer notes, howeyer, "that the wall de- 
scribed to have sumounded the city, is to be seen near Allia- 
part^,, running north and south, and forming the west face. 
Alliaparte is about 7 miles frdm Atiooraadhapoora, which con- 
firms the account written of the ejcteht of the waU. Mihin-, 
tallai beiiig about the east face. 1 had not sufficient time to 
make a miiiute exploration. The old place was situated about 
J. of a mile N. W. of Lankaraamaya, the foundations of tlie 
\yalls are so perfect, that the ground plan may be traced through- 
Oliit ; the stone canoe 63 feet long, tanks, elephant stables &c. 
are to be seen, as described in theii' . hi^oiy. The new palace 
built by Saali Koomaaraya, the disinjserited son of Dootoogai* 
moonoo, is situated in a N. W. directioti from the Maha wihara. 
I had no time to survey either the one or the other. The 
present new road passes thsrough the ruins about, | mile from ^ 
the Lowa Maha Paaya." 

Dr. Davy's is the onlv history of Ceylon, published since the 
acquisition of the Kandyan Provinces. That Gentleman had 
not. visited Anooraadhapoora^ and the short account he gives of 
iti is contained in the- lowing note. 



" AooffudfaapMn, to U>tg At e«^U1 «f CerKm, ii «ow K 
•■all neu Tillage, ia tke midst ot a dcMrt. A large tank, aa- 
■Dcroa* iinne pillan, tno or threa imnMue lomali, ( probablj 



•* To Hie noitH of tBoe mini at Tarioui diatsncea wflhrci m mile, 
are eix ^agotiaa— Ihe most remarfcuble Biructures nrtninly in tfae 
Vicinity of Aaarigiihiioor&. The cAect of the proportiDDS of thcM 
buildings exemplifieB, in a tery remarkable, manner flic trath of im 
obseivalioD of Hurke's in bu IXKaiise oa the Bublime and baau- 
tiful, liv. — that " hdgbt U iaGnitelf mora impuBing Ihan breadth 
or lengtb." The dagobas appear to be at least Ihn beighl of tlia 
diameter of tbeii bsBes, nlieieaB ne are informed (hat, from aa ac- 
cnrale meaaiireniRDl, their height is Joat eqnal to half auch diameter, 
£ach dagoba ma^ indeed be cunaidered aa ba1f a Rphere witb a 
apire bnill upon il. The height of the tno larger one» ia abowl 
tbe aame, viz. 870 feet. They are aolid alruclurei of bricft, at 
one lime covered vrith chunam, which boffever baa fallen off tiom 
the whole of Iheif, except Lanka Rama. 

*' Thele dagobaa are huilt in the centre of two square!, the inoei 
one, which is paved with large atone alabs, raised acme feet aboia 
tte outer. — Thrj are approached by a Bight ef ataira, which had 
through a amall boilding aupported generally by atone pillara and 
-Mofed and tiled.. These loofa are in aome ioatancea compoted of 
cnrioualy carved raftur* of woodf apparentlj' of a much later data 
than the dagobas themaelves. 

" We know of no belter pM^of ceaieying toour raadan ib idea 
mt tbs nugoitude of theae buildings, than by alatiag, that the lolid 
conieateof one of the. largest, that af the- Jajtaftanaaraamaya, mnit 
be about 156,011 cnhic yards, and that with the Diateriala withnhich 
it ia composed a wall of brick might have been coutmctad 19 feel 
in height, nod 9 In bieadtb, npwanll of VJ milea in length. This, 
faoweier, will not convey an adequate idea ei the expenditure of 
hbor, which) the conelruction ef the dagoba must hare rs^uiied, 
anless ne also lake into account tbe coat of raiaing the mateoals, 
a« the buildiog advanced, and which nust have ibimed a leiT 
considerable item in the expense. 

** The aides of these bnildinga are at present free tram Jauglv, 
•ne of Aem having been lately cleared by some priests. HowcTei 
magnificent the larger ones may appear, they probably yield ia 
interest to the amaller ones of Thupa and Lanka Bana. About 
m third of the former has fallen, the latter is in good repail, elcqil 
MW erack from the top, and is alill covered with chunam. ThcM 
two boildiogs an surrennded by three or four rowa of coooeotrie 
ptone pillara, about one foiit aquareaiKl twenty in haight. In tha 
inner circle, the pillars are placed about S feet from «aeb other. 
Many of them have fallen and otbers have declined considerably 
Aom the perpendicalar. Tfaeae pillan, fnm their alander propor* 
UoDS, recall to mind the arekannt tree, and the ttyla of architect 
iMre, although aingular, is extremely gracefol." 



Uihihtal*!. 

** The Toeky noanlabi. of Mlfalntalai to lirnaM o> Iha cmI; 

about eight miles Ihim the centre of Annraadhapoura ; and witf 

dtber fnctuded within, or formed part of the walls of that cil7> 

Th» exteat of laboar bellowed, and diOereot stages of dectiy visible 



on the rahtt at' Mihintalai, even i|i Uie steps cut io the folid fpck» 
* confirm the accounts given of them in Cingalese history, and render 
probable the traditions which connect the sanctity oi this place, 
miih the visits of Bhoodoos fvho preceded Gautama. 

The great number and breadth of the steps leading up to Ml* 
bintalai, and the summit^ (vvhere the Atta Dagobah stood) parti- 
cularly attract attention ; the Bagobah containing the Auma Roma, 
the Ambastella Dagobah, and the perilous bed of Mibindoo, situated 
on a pinnacle, and overhanging a precipice, are amongst the md* 
znunents which procured for Mihintalai, the name of Solosmas* 
taana," 



Dl66AAKAKHYA« 

The following note in Mr. Bbrtolacci*s history give» an ac- 
count of some ruins near Batticaloa, the description of whidi 
answers to Diggaanakhya, or Diggaawewe, founded by Saddalk 
tissa, in the second century before the birth of Christ.. 

^' There is a pag6da forty miles south of Batticaloa, ia the 
centre of a very thick forest. It was unknown to ^uropeana^ 
vintil discovered by Mr. Sawers, Collector of Batticaloa, in the 
year IdlO. I should be at a loss in what era to class it The 
eize of the building is gigantic ; and the prejudiced natives report 
that it was erected, many thousand years ago, by gianU tea cubtta 
tall. The cone forpiing the pagoda is entirely covered with brick 
and mortar ; its basis is about one quarter of a mile in circum» 
fhrnce, anfl tM ^ ^^ sides are now planted with large trees 
that have ^xed their roots in th^ ruins, and, elevating their heads 
fifty and sixty feet high, shade this little hiU, raised, as ia^said^ 
ifke the Egyptian pyramids, in honor of the dead. The difi'erence 
between the pyramids and the Boodho pagodas of which this is 
aaid to be ope, is, that the former are supposed to be the tombs 
of whole families of royal blood, or at least a repository of tb« 
entire remains of one dynasty ^ while \vithin the foundations of 
the latter there is laid but a small piece of Boodho's boaea, 
And certainly, if there is actually a part of his bones, as is iiu 
Bisted on by the Boodhists, in every pag;oda| thpse fi»|^nienta^ 
must of consequence be very small," 
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The pagoda which I am describing 19 s«m>a]ide4 by a squarf 
•Bclosnre, a mile in circumference, consisting of a broad wall madf 
of brick and mortar, and having within it a number of cells. Tbf 
entrance to this enclosure is through a colonnade of stone piflar9| 
about ten feet high" 

<' Near this ' pagoda are seen the niins of another large build* 
iag of the. same materials. Some of the natives report tba,^ it 
was the palace of a king, erected many years after the pagoda : 
bat no rational account of the time ip, which these works we^ 
^postructed, or by whom^ has hitherto been obtained.'^ 



I am ldn% permhied by Captain Forbm of the 78th K\e^ 
bnders, to make the following^ extracts from a journal of his 
travels in Ceylon, v^hich contain an aecount of the present state 
of Seegiri, built in the fifth century. The many valuable draw- 
ings executed by that officer, admirably poitray the varied scenery 
of the diversified character of the country ; and depict the many 
ancient ruins in this island, with an accuracy and fidelity which 
no written description can possibly convey to the mind, — speci- 
ally as regfl^s the peculiar character of oriental sceneiy, and. 
onental architecture, 

" A small part of the tank still contains water, and reflects 
tKe bare, overhanging sides, and brushwood-covered suounit, of 
Seegiri," • 

'^ To form the lower part of this fortress, many detached roc]^ 
have been Joined by massive walls of stone, supporting platforms 
of different heights, which are now overgrown with forest trees^, 
leaving passed these, we saw (at a considerable height above,) a 
gallery, connecting two elevated terraees formed at opposite eiuJUy 
and half way up the rock/' 

*' The ascent to the gallery has been by small steps cut three- 
or four inches into the rock; some sqaaie holes visible above, 
have probably contained supporters for a platform prpjecting over 
this precarious pathway. 

** The gallery has been formed by cutting grooves in the rock 
vhere it was not quite perpendicular, and these served for the 
fpnndations of the parapet wall and floor. About seventy yards 
of this gallery remains entire ; and its preservation may be attri- 
buted to the excessive heat (increased by reflection from the rock) 
preventing vegetation. At one place, where a cascade appears 
after rain, water was dropping from the overhanging rock ; aflbrd<* 
ing'good reason to credit the tradition, that a tank still exist^t 
on the summit." 

'^ In many of the detached masses of rock which form part of 
the ramparts, tanks have been cut ; their shape is rect^gular, 
and general size from twelve -to twenty feet in length." 

'^ On the plain towards the south west, stood the palace, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a moat, faced with stone. The tank 
of Seegiri has been very large, and the only breaph in it might 
be easily repaired." 

'^ Huvipg formed my arrangements when uncertain whether th» 
Ingirl of the Ceylon maps was what I now found it to be, the. 
Seegiri of CiogaLiese history, we were reluctantly obliged to post- 
pone further examination, or an attempt to 'reach the top of tUwi 
extraordinary fortress," 

'* • " Poll ANN ARoowA. 

The only published account of Pollannaroowa is that which 
appeared m the Ceylon Gazette of the 1st October 1820, which 
was taken from a journal kept by Lieutenant Fagan. Th^sa 
details are too diffuse for insertion here. The following pMur^ 
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ticulan, as well as the preceding description of Mihintalai, 
were given to me by Captain Forbbs, whose previous gene- 
nd knowledge of the subjects he was investigating, always ena- 
bled him to make more accurate enquiries, in the progress oC 
las reseanhes. 

' ** Tbe temples and boildraffs at Polannarows, are in much better 
preservation than those at Aneoraadhapoora, but cannot be com- 
pared to them in. point of size* The extent of tbe city also cor- 
responds with tbe dimioiAbed splendour and population of Ceyloik 
in tbe twelfth ctntury, compared with what it was in the first 
century of tbe Christian era ; at which time tbe walls of Anoo* 
raadhapoora were completed. 

** In several of the buildings at Polannarowa, the proper arch is 
fo be found in form^ but the principle of it does not appear to 
have been understood ; as in general the side walls, whether of 
window9 or chambers, approximate, by each line of bricks pro- 
JectiDg a little beyond the lower one, and leaving but a small 
space, which has been filled up on the principle of the wedge. 

** The sectioir of a large building constructed in this way, would 
resemble a parabolic curve." 

** Tbe most remarkable building at Polannarowa, is the Jaita* 
wanaraama, into which you enter between two large polygonal 
pillars; these form the termination of the two side«walls of an 
exterior chamber. The interior apartment, is much broader, and 
opposite to the entrance is a figure of Oantama Bhoodoo about 
fifty feet In height On the outside appear two rows of gothic 
windows ; the upper row is closed, and appears always to have 
been so. The walls are of great thickness, built of brick, and 
at one part having a moulding of stone like a veranda: tha 
height of this building is about fifty feet and the pillars are 
neatly oinamented," 

** The Jaitawanaraama is said to be an exact resemblance of the 
fesidence of Gautama Bhoodoo at Sewatnowera in Kosolratta/' 
. '^ On a mound opposite to the entrance of Jaitawanaraama, are 
a number of stone ' pillars, the remains of the Gamsaby Mandapa." 

*^ From tbe face of a long and perpendicular rock, three gigantic 
figures of Bhoodoo have been formed ; they are in the usual posi- 
tions, sitting, standing and reclining ; tbe last, upwards of forty 
ibet in length. Between the sitting and standing figures, the Isu- 
ramnni or Kalugalla wihar6, has been cut in the rock; and in 
this temple part of the stone has been left, and shaped into the 
figure of Bhoodoo on a throne. Tbe two pillars in the front wall, 
are also part of the solid rock* 

The Dalada Malegawe (palace of the tooth) is a small build- 
ibg of excellent masonry, and neat architecture ; it is built of hard 
stone, which retains the admirable sharpness of the original cut* 
ting ; the roof is flat, and formed of long stones." 

*' Thuparaama, more commonly called the Rankot dagobab, Is 
the highest at Polannarowa* Around the base^ but forming part 
of the Dagobab, are eight small chapels, and between each, an 
ornamented projection." *' Its height from the platform is now 
159 feet, and like the other ruins, it is covered with large trees^ 
and creeping plants." 
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" The Sat Mahal Prasada is a handsome pyramidal buildings 
There is nothing remarkable in Ihe ruins, of the Watt^ d6ga« 
Poeyga, Lanka Kaania, Meresawatte, Keree Wihar^"^ and severaU 
other religious buildings Wkicb we visited." 

" The Banag^ is encircled by a fence of curious construction.; 
in which the two lines of longitudinal bars are of stope, as weQ 
as tho pillars." 

'^ The palace of Mahalu Praacrama Bahn, is sitiiated on the 
borders of the Toopawewa tank, the waters of which, were carried 
through the buildings, and poured (by an ornamented spout) into 
the king's bath, which is a large circular place bailt of hewn 
itone. 

There are two stones, covered with inscriptfons, one of these 
neatly ornamented is twenty five feet in length, and four in breadths 
The characters are small and beautifully cut, and for the most 
part Cingpalese ; the subject principally treated of, is- the reign 
•f the King Kirti Nisangha/' 
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Taitks and Canals. 

Mr. Bebtolacci and Dr.^ Davy give- the foHowing^ de9> 
eriptions of the great tanks, or rather lakes, in the north east 
/Quarter of the island, which, with the many canals, whereby - 
tnose reservoirs were fed, were commenced in the third .and 
continued to receive impfov?ment tiU nearlj the end of tho 
thirteenth century. 

'' But there are ruins in Ceylon which seem to claim a peculiar 
right to greater antiquity than any of the two already* mentioned^y 
from the circumstance of their having on tliem inscriptions in cha.- 
ractera which are now unknown. One of these inscriptions is to 
be seen on a stone now lying near a temple at Bentotte, on the 
road between Colombo and Point de Galle. In tliis most ancient , 
era we mast place the surprising works constructed round the lake 
of Candeley,. distant about sixteen miles from TrlncomHlie.. fhis 
lake, wbick comprehends nearly fifteen miles in circumference,, is 
embanked in several places with a wall of large stones, eaeh from 
19 to 14 feet long, broad and thick in proportion, lying one o?er 
the other in a most masterly manner, so as to form a parapet of 
immense strength. At wbat time, or under what Government, this 
surprising work was constructed, there is no satisfactory account to 
be obtained, but its magnitude evinces a very numerous popula- 
tion with a strong go^rernment possessing the power of putting it 
into action, and of leading its strength and. industry ; and ex- 
hibiting at the same time a degree of cirUization from which the 
present inhabitants are far removed. That part of this majestic 
work particularly deserves attention, where, by a parapet of nearly 
150 feet breadth in the base, and 30 in the summit, two hills are 
made to join, in order to encompass and keep in the water of thit 
Nee* 



" Iv this work we find» then, the iocontestaUe iignt of wi im* 
inpnse population and an extensive agriculture. It is, apparently, 
the most antient of all other works extant in Ceylon; so antient 
that it ■cannot be traced to any of the governments or kingdoms of 
the Brabmans, We most therefore say, that the further back we 
go to^^ards the remotest antiquity, we find this island rising in the 
ideas it impresses upon our mind, respecting its civilization and 
prosperity ."— Bertolacci, 

<* The lake or tank of Minere is a Tery interesting object. Its 
great size, fifteen or twenty miles in circumference, entitles it to 
be called a lake; but, as it is artificial, its waters being kept 
in by an embankment^ it is strictly a tank. The embankment is 
about a quarter of a mile long, and about sixty feet wide at its 
top. In general it is overgrown with forest trees and thick jungle. 
Judging from those parts of it which are not thus coocealed^ it 
W made of stones of moderate size.'' 

. *^ Abont six or seven miles on the road (from MintHre) we crossed 
% pretty exten&ive plain. On the left it had very mach the ap* 
pearance of a morass, and covered with long grass four or five 
feet high« On the right, this plain is bounded by jungle, in whicb^ 
on our return, I accii entttlly discovered a great embankmenty 
(Kowdella) exceeding in magnitude that of Minere. The mouth 
of the outlet of the old tank is a massive work, and still nearly 
In perfect preservation. It is a square well, with walls formed of 
large stones, some of which are twelve feet by fonr, neatly cut, 
and most sicely adapted to each other — to use a tectinical phrase^ 
«« rabbited together.'* 

** The lake or tank of Kankelle, which is close by, is a greal 
work, and the best example of the kind of work, that I have 
ever seen. The lake is about S or 4 miles in circumference, and, 
like that of Minere, skirted with green plains. The embankment 
by which the water is confined is a mile and one*third long. It 
extends nearly in a straight line, from a rocky hillock at one ex* 
Iremity, to a high ledge of rock at the other. Its perpendicular 
lieight may be about 80 feet ; at its base, it may be a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred feet wide. lis face towards the lake is 
Baked, sloped at an angle of about 45^., and composed of stones 
that rise one above the other like steps. The stones are of the 
aame size nearly ; from 1w^ to three feet long, abont two high, 
and from one to two wid^. They are of the same kind as tba 
adjoining rock."— Davy, 



Canals and Water Courses. 

In exploring the course of the Walawy river, from the moun* 
tains to the sea, ^ in January 1825, I came on the traces of 
a considerable canal bed, from that river at the falls of Ksdoo- 
totta, for the supply of the great Pandicolom tank, situate<l 
on the left bank of the river, near the limits of the old Kao- 
dyan territory. With the exception of this single instance, I 
bEul not met with any European notice of the ancient caoiiis* 
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cil>. vater courses, Jill R. Brook Esq. wan, employed, in th^ 
darly part of this year by Groverament, in explonng the course 
of the Mahawelliganga^ 

The use of locks, for the elevation or depression of the 
level, and of aqueducts or embankments for abri(|^ing the lengtii. 
9f eaitals, appears to have been wholly unknown to the na* 
tives. All the water courses and canals are consequently ex- 
tremely tortuous. Under the most favorabte circumstances, 
their length is double, and in some cases is equal to four and 
five times the direct distance. Judging from these paouliahties, 
and forming a conjectural opinion, in each instance, of the 
Oature of uie country, a canal .from EUeharra te Kandeily 
yrould exceed one bundled miles — ^from Kalaawewe to Anooraa** 
4hapora, sixty mUes — and from Kalootootti^ to tlae Pandioolom 
tenk, thirty miles. 

Before I make any extracts from thqt gentleman*s interesting 
report, I give the following literal translation firom the MahX 
Wanss, which contains an account of the principal canals i^ 
tjbe reign of Paraakrama, in the twelfth centuiy — ^when they 
were Im^ught to the highest state of perfection. The ambitioQ 
and vanity of that sovereign made bun change their names, 
{living them the appellations of the great rivers of Dambadiva^ 
and calling the l^l^e be formed, after himself "the S«a <l( 
Paraakrama," 

. *f Thft Kiog (Paraakrama) formed tke deep canal called Makara« 
ganga whi<;h flowed from the Makara outlet of the Sea of Pa- 
raakrama : from the pame sea, the ^reat canal Haima-wattea 
flowing to the Mahavmaiga-^warna ; from the outlet called Saman-* 
mal, the canal distinguished by the name of Neela-wahenee: flow<« 
ing from the outlet called the Keela-kara<-oode7aana, the Salala* 
Wattee canal : flowing from the outlet celebrated under the name 
of Waitra-watee, the Waitra-watee great canal: from the soothere 
outlet, the Toongha-badhra canal ; flowing firom the Mangala out* 
let, tbe Mangala-ganga ca^al ; flowing from the eastern outlet, the 
Champaa canal ; flowing from - the same tea to the P^orna^wardbaue 
tank, the SaraS'Wastee canal ; flowing westward of that ($aras- 
waatee) canal, the M* aima-wattee caqal: the Yamooni canal flow; 
ing westward from the Poorna-wardhana tank : from the same (ank| 
flowit^g we3tward the Sarabhoo canal : flowing through the centre 
of the Laxpi-oodeyaana (garden) the Chandra-bhaaga canal: flow- 
ing by the Jaitawana-wihare, the Narma-daana canal : from that 
canal, flowing northward, the Naran-jaraa canal: A?om that(Poorna« 
Wardhana) tank, flowing northward, the Bhaagee«riUee canal : frool 
the Aimbalawa tank, flowing north, the Tamba^pama canal : from 
the Maha-welliganga river, flowing westward the Acheera-watte* 
canal (for the purpose of) averting famine for ages: from that 
canal flowing westward the Satarundhana canal : flowing north, 
from that canal, cleansing and supplying water to (the city ?) the 
Nervaida canal. From the stime A cbeera- Wattee canal, flowing west 
the delighlfal-clear-water canal called Se«daaDee: from tbe son* 
them outlet of the great Mlnaiiiya tank| flowing soutlkwitrd the 



EaaliDdoo-maatreeka. canal. la like manner^ from Gfrital; ft\a tantf, 
flovcin{( to rhf! Kandara-wada-manna tank, the Kaa-.wairee-caBal : 
from that (Kandura-wada-iuanDa) tank flowing to the Ari-mmrdaiui 
tVejaya tank, the Soowma-watee canal. This king (also) formed 
the Goodaa-vairee canai, frotn the Karaganga to the Sea ef Pa- 
KAAKRAMA. Tfiiff martial eoTerefgn (likewise) repaiivd the loDf 
negleeted Jaya-ganga eanai, fl«winf^ from the Kakia*vrewe tanlc 
(15 miles north of Donhftiollii) to AnoottAkDHKVuiMA" 

It is no where specially stated in the historical records, that 
any of these canals were navigable — hot it is the general opinio9 
and belief of the natives, both of the teamed; arra of those w* 
siding in the neig:hbourhood of these works, who have derive<i 
the information entirely from tradition, that the principal canals; ' 
which received the names of rivers, were navigaWe for caiioesi 
as far as Ellahara on the Ambanganga. The ^ Sea of Paraa- 
ERAMA ** with its embankments of many outiets is yet unknown* 
©r • at least nnnoticed Whenever it is discovered, it will pre^ 
bably be found, like the bed of the former Kalaa-wewe lake, to be a 
forest, in no respect Offering from the rest of the- wiklernesi» 
in which it is sftuated I crossed the Kalaa-weiwe, is iny wtf 
from Damboolla to Wejittapoora. The part of the road whkn 
tncversed the dry bed of the tiemk was abotit 5 miles long; Frouk 
the information collected hastily on the spot, I estimated^ coi^ 
jecturally, that the tank when full must have been from 25 to 30 mite 
m circumference. Captain Forbes, who was then wkh me, has 
crossed ^e tank since, in another direction, and is of opinion^ 
that I have greately underrated its extent. 

At Wejittapoora, I found the remains of the fort celebrated 
in the native history, for the seigie it imderwent, during the 
wars of Ellaala and Dootoogalmoonoo» in the second centurr 
before the l^rthof Christ. The ground plan of the works* and 
of the xDxmt roond them, was distinctly traced ; and heape of 
bricks are still to be found, which prove that it was not a 
fortification hastily thrown up. 

It is to be r^!etted that Mr. Brook> report has not yet 
been published. My extracts from it must necessarily he bnef» 
In his progress up the river, fit)m Trincomalie to Kandy, he 
came on \£e Hundoogannaawa canal, cut by king Uddiya, in 
the tenth eentuiy. 

• ^ At AiUgaaia, (he says) the canal which had been mea^ 
tioQed (» ine as catting off the rocka about Pangraganiay waa 
maoiog imroediately over bea<l 80 or 90 fieet above the river. It 
appears that thia canal, or water course,. Wiia cut by the orders of 
a Kandyan king. It comnieuces at a small cataract,. 8 miles aboTe 
PangragaRia» and rons on the aide of a lou^ hill, and after skirt* 
ing extensive paddy plains,, it terminates opposite to Pa^gragama. 
I traced it for aboui three milea from ita junction and found it 6 
to feet wide, and the water running slow. It appeared much 
imins had been taken is somo places to cut it.. The vidahn of 
IPangragama infornied me that thia water course, in consequence 
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ftf being neglected, was now of little use, but formerly during thf 
Kandyan Government^ ^t was much deeper, wider, and tiJcen great 
tare of." 

Mr. Brooi£ returned to TVincomaJie, 'Hhroush TaInankadaw|^ 
in the directton of the Ambanganga and Mahawellij^nga.'* It 
is fit>m his journal of that route, that he has ob%ingly per* 
mitted me to make the followiiig eicfracts* 

*' ELI.AHARRA is distant about nine miles from Nalanda — it la a 
large villitga containing about 50 families. The Ainbanganga about 2 
^ilea from tlie village has been checked and directed Inland^ 
for tb« purpose of feeding several reservoirs or tanks. This 
conductor or canal passes through the village^ and the water ia 
It was running s'rong. ^This stream is 6 to 15 feet vride, and 
t to 8 deep, during the time the Ambanganga is at its lowest 
state, but when the river rised the stream id wider and deeper, for- 
ine.rly it was much more sOf 

** I examined the canal about four or five miles from its com- 
menceroent^ where it was dry; th« bed of it was 85 to 80 feet» 
below the banks^ attd the earth which has been iaken from the 
canal is conspicuous in large mounds close to it. tt is the supersti- 
(rmiS opinion of the inhabitantB about here, that this canal was cut 
by people of 40 feet stature^ at the time the Minoery, K^ndelly, and 
other tanks were formed i that it Was so deefr, an elephant could 
not for4 it, and from what I could jadge^ 1 should suppose thia 
canal to have been 5 to 15 feet deep^ and 40 to 100 feel wide. 
The jungle has grown in the canal, but not very thick, and might 
easily be fdeared to enable a person to inspect it. The canal rnns 
into Koddtawawe .tank, crossing in its way 6 rivers, which for^ 
merly were damM across, and their streams directed into the canal. 
V'ater at present only runs in this canal from the Ambanganga, 
till 4t crosfes the Kon^atoo Oya ( three quarters of a mile from 
Ellaharrah )-; here the dam that was fprmed across thia river having 
1>roke, the water of the canal returns to the Ambanganga, and was 
running pretty strong down in that direction/' 

** Basin — At the commencement of the canal, or nbont'SOO yarftsfrcra 
tbe Ambanganga, a basin has been cut about S to 400 yards in 
circumference, said to have been excavated, when the canul wai| 
made; and no doubt was originally a harbotr, for boats passing up 
and down. The basin is filled with slimy mud, and in my opition 
would require little trouble to clear : it has also had a communi- 
cation with the canal.'' 

" KoNDROWA WE tank is about fifteen miles from Ellaharrah half way 
between that place and Minnery tank, it lias a mound of earth on cue 
side, but no sluices, and is about 2 miles iti circumference, — ^tbe canal 
befow mentioned runs from EllKharrnh into thia tank, from which 
two others issue. The Urst'to Minnery, to £ti the tanka in that 
dSrectaoHf the second to Girretille tank, and others in that line foe 
the same porpose«'' 

^* IMi NNERT tank, has a stone mound wlthtwo sluices tbrongh which the 
country as far and about Soungervilla ia supplied with water, con- 
ducted by a canal which I crossed on my route ia that discctioD^ 



and is that wliich falls into the Peereatory canal, onf miTe frofii 
SouDgervilla. The inhabitants of this part of the country are en- 
tirely dependent with respect to the cultivation of their fields apod 
Minnery tank, and as it is only at present sapplied with rain water^ ' 
the inhabitants frequently suffer f'from droughts) a fuiure, more 
or less, in a crop. They obtain but one a year; formerly when tba 
)ankB ^ere constantly sapplied with water from the Ambanganga, 
the coantry was cultivated at pleasure." 

'*' KowDBLLA tank is 6 miles to the northward of Minner^ tank, and 
is the largest in this {^art of the country, it being as extensive as Min- 
tiery and Kandelly tanks together. The high road passes over the mound 
of this tank, which is built alternately of stone and sand; It has 
three sluices through the mound, through which the water formerly" 
flowed, and joined the stream from the Minnery sluices. Minnery 
and Kandellah tanks are united by a canal clear of their mounds^ 
fo that when the Ambanganga Water had filled Minnery tank, it ran 
to Kowdellab, and so pass'd on to Kandelly lank, filling three in- 
termediate tHnks with n^ounds and sluices vi2: Pooleankadeieatta, 
AddiAore, and Permamadua, tanks.'' 

" Kandelly tank is small compared to what it originally was, — I 
Ivalked along the inside of the principal mound which is about one 
uid half mile long. The stones are simply laid in layers, one over the 
other ; giving it the appearance of a flight of steps in a line per^* 
fectly straight^— there is not the least appearance of masonry or 
mechanic art in the forOMition of this mound (excepting the sluices ^; 
The stones are about the size that two men would carry, taken frosi 
the neighbouring hill^ which are of themselves piles of loose stonesi 
At the time J examined Kandelly tank, it was about one fourth 
full. It rises during the raibs from its lov^ est state 10 ^r H feet at 
the mound, and issues through two sluices and runs to Tatnblegatii 
lake. The country about Tamblegam at this time was completely 
iiiUDdated by the water from this tank, thoitgh there bad not bees 
a shower of rain for several weeks. Thus shewing the great im- 
portance of such reservoirs — I examined the canal that enters Kan- 
aelly tank from Kowdellab. The wanoyar of Minnery conlidently 
asserted to me, that canoes and boats fonueriy went between Kan- 
delly and EUaharrah in that direction, aitd that it was the gene- 
ral opinion^ that these tanks were formeiily kept full with water 
from the Ambanganga; and lam fully of opinion tbat^och a cum- 
tnunication Could again be opened with little expence, as masonry 
would not be required.'' 

" CHENAoAl^oA—Fof two miles below Peereatory,the Maha«vi1igang< 
is from three to six hundred yards broad ; it then divides ilseU into 
two branches^ the right called Peerear<;Hnga (or Urge river) running 
to Korangemoney and out by the Vii-gel (which is the branch 1 
came «p by). I found it from dO to 150 yards wide, winding 
with one or two very sharp elbow turns, and when the water is 
low, dry banks of sand exist at every turn of the river. The left branch 
•f the Maha\filliganga, railed Chenaganga, is nearly dry the whole 
'^^^J.i vvhen the river is low, and after receiving the Peereatory canal 
ftt Pavada, it unites with the Adambenaar stream at Peelade. This 
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Waiicli of theMftlia^illiganga ( Chenaganga ) is not so winding as the 
^tfaer, and on crossing it twice, to and from Catoopelane, it was 110 
and 00 yards wide." 

" AoAHBBNAAa Stream branches off on the left side of the Peetear^ 
l^nga, about one mile above Korangemony, and falls in(o the Alaha- 
welliganga at Ooorookelganga. The bed of this branch is lower than- 
both branches of the Mabawelliganga, which river when low, and the 
left branch dry, runs from the right branch thfough Adambenaar^. 
but when the Mahawilliganga rises, the water runs down the left 
branch ; and when U arrives at Adambenaar, it turn$ into two 
streams, the right one fallin*^ into Peerearganj^a ( or right branch ) 
lind the left down Adambenaar. So that when the river is low, 
Adambenaar receiTes water from the right branch ; when the fiver 
18 high) Adambenaar stream ( as stated in my fot-fner report ) runs 
over a rocky and confined bed about three iiiiles from Goorookel** 
ganga. I saw this stream higher up, where the natives have thrown 
a dam across, and cut a caual above t!ie dam, throu^^h Uam« 
bore to the Mahawilligan;;a, cutting otf ibe rocky part, ami it is 
,in this manner) that the canals have been formed along that part 
of the country. " 

"A backwater to the Maliawelliganora jpight be easily made for 
navigation, from OoorookelgHnqi to the junition near Daslote; as- 
all the ravines have mud and saod hv^^ds, and are lo^er than the 
bed of the river. They have been cut, I think, to obtain water 
when the river is low — for when I came up it, 1 saw the people, 
in several plades throwing dams slantinicly across it^ to direct water 
into these channels; and the river at that time Was at its lowest 
ebb. Adam of this kind, made to force the water into the Pee- 
reatory cafial^ was obliged to be cat before my canoe could pass. " 

Lieut. Atchison, under whose superintendence the cania^e 
toad from F*t McDowall to Kandelly, or DantaJawa, has recently 
been traced and opened, came on the canal that Hows into Kaar 
deUy^ near that lake. That officer observes — 

** About four miles from the tank of Bantalawa, or Kandell^yy 
the road crosses a canal from 20 to SO feet broad, formed by an 
immense embankment, thrown up on the lower side. This canal 
is said to be supplied by the waters of the Amfoan-Gan^a — that 
river being dammed up, and turned into its channel, at £lleharra ; 
feeding the tanks of Minery^ and Kowdella, in its course to Dan* 
ieUvrm< My time was unfortunately too limited to allow me to take 
more tban a cursory survey of its extent. By following it some 
distance towards its source, and down to its junction with the 
Tftlgaba Ella (a considerable river-course, also tributary to Dan- 
lalaWa), and from the concurrent testimony of several intelligent 
bead«>me& of those districts, I have no doubt it was constructed 
for that purpose. These large tanks, oumcrous smaller ones, with 
rttins of fhllen wihares, remains of deserted villager, and other 
temnants of antiquity, prove that the vast wilderness of beautiful 
and vahiable forest trees, thro' which the new line of road passes, 
heretofore supposed a trackless desert, obnoxious to the existence 
of man, and destitute of water, and inhabitants, once contained a 
considerable population by whose labours an extensive tract of irri-* 
gated lands was regularly cultivated." 






IhndffPs m but casuaUy noticed tffl the reign of Panrtk 
laSSah^ at thfTnd 'of the thirteenth -^^-^^^^^ ^^ 

^as prohably over a sNvamp. or arm of ^^^^^.^ ^^. 
being noticed: Tlie next in size was 86 cj^^its ( 193 C^ 
^g across tlie Kalooganga. on the ^^.f^"^ ^^J ^ 
to Bcntotte. As no reni&s of these bndge are now to Ibe 
met wXtt is reasonable to suppose they w«re buit of t^ 
bS^ But L bridges from the capital to the seaport of Ma^ 
totte appear to ha^e been constructed of masomy. Knox m 
wTftighni 1679 fix>nl Anooraadhapoora, to Anp^o, ^l^t^ 
to?nkSf the Malwatte Oya. came upon the rums of some of 

'*'^H^!;^*^h'r^^^^^^^ the side of this river Ss a world of hewn 

three or four places, are the rams of bridged, ^'^^ of stone. 
Some remains of them still stapd on s^o^e Pillars. In many places 
•re points built out into the river like ^h^'^^^* /^l^'^^^I^^^S^f T* ' 
which, I suppose to have been built ^^^"^ 1^>"K«' *? ^^l/P^T^M^^^ 
•ore. For I cannot think, ihey were ever employed for tra^^^^ 
^ater, the river being so full of rocks, that boats could never come 

^^I'^lSist' again refer myself to my friend Captain Forbes, foi' 
a more precise description of one of these mms, on^ the Kalawa 
Oya, which he came upon, m his journey from Kurunaigalla tO 
Anooraadhapoora in 1828, ^ , — , 

Yaccabendipalam.— " Near where we crossed the Ralawa Oytl^ 
are the remains of a Ftonc bridge consisting of a pier of con- 
siderable leftRth, projecting; into and cootractinf; the stream, whicb 
was both broad and lapid. Thti stones are from 8 to 14 feet itf 
leni^tb, laid in regular lines, and some are jointed into one anolher^ 
each course recedes a few inches from the edge of the one under- 
neath } and this form while it offars less direct resistance to the 
current, gives additional strength to the buildings The «nd of the 
pier has been swept away, but the extremity of what remains 
was 18 feel above the water, and 6 above the causeway. 

In the rocks which form the bed of the river, we could distia- 
Ruisn square holes \?here pillars had been placed, and the brid|ro 
•kfJ^*^*** completed by laying long stones or beams uf wood nu 
w^, so as to connect the diflferent parts of the structure, 
■nri tk*/*!.'^**^" ^^ suppose the bridge was built by Mahascn, 
fiR^i 1 . . I*P'** ^^'^"^ *^*s fretted nnd plunged against this mt- 
Ufical bwner for 1500 years. A little way farther down the ritiw, 
««n oe traced the site of another bridge, which appears to bave 

Sod «r*lJ '!''°^^ ^** }^^ """^ P^^ tmt either at an earUer pa- 
woa or of lew durable aaateriala. 
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At the Kalawa Oya I first perceived instances of what on my arrival 
at Anuraadapoora proved to be general ; that the laige stones had been 
split by wedges, and any farther shaping or ornament had been done with 
chissels. Thus we find the natives of Ceylon 2000 years ago used those 
expedients for procuring large granite pillars, and shaping their oma- 
Tnents, which have only been introduced into Britain in the nineteenth 
century." 



Shipping and Commercb. 

The native authors of the historical works of this island having been 
exclusively budhist priests, who were debarred from all secular pursuits, 
and resided chiefly at the capital in the internal provinces, the notices 
of the shipping, and the trade and commerce of the country, are extreme- 
ly scanty. Ships are only mentioned in the instances in which missions 
have been sent to the Indian continent, or the Eastern peninsula, either 
on political embassies, or for the purpose of conveying to this island the 
betrothed princesses from the Indian courts, which usually supplied the 
consorts of the sovereigns of Ceylon. The expedition against the king 
of Arramana and Cambodia, in the reign of Paraakrama Bahu, is de- 
scribed in some detail ; and it is there stated that " several himdred 
vessels were equipped for that service in five months;" which at least proves 
the existence of the means of providing a considerable extent of transport, 
of a description fitted to cross the bay of Bengal. 



Population and Agriculture. 

In the days of its prosperity, a large portion of the population of 
Ceylon appears to have been composed of migratory foreigners from 
the Indian continent, who passed under the general appellation of Ma- 
labars. Bound by no national tie to the institutions or the religion of 
the land, and, in general, possessing no property in the soil, those foreign- 
ers always hoped to benefit by every commotion in the state ; and 
eagerly lent their aid to shake the stability of the ruling power, or to 
destroy the security of property. Hence the extraordinary success that 
attended the attempts made by adventurers to usurp the throne, whether 
by foreign invasion, or internal revolt. 

The general character of the population was unquestionably agri- 
cultural ; and on the successiul pursuit of agriculture, their support and 
subsistence entirely depended. The nature of that agriculture required 
the means of unfiEiiling irrigation, which led to the construction of the 
great tanks and canals before noticed ; besides innumerable smaller tanks, 
which are to be found in all the districts below the moimtains. On a 
close inspection of these works, it will be found that they are built on 
very defective principles. There is not a single tank or canal in the 
island, which is provided with an outlet for the escape of its superjiuous 
water, which is efficiently secured with masonry. Consequently after 
the heavy bursts of weather, which usher in the rainy season within the 
tropics, the embankments of these tanks and canals were frequently over- 
flowed and broken through. As the accident always occurred at the 
height of the rainy season, the means of retaining the water requisite 
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for raising a crop that year, was generally lost. If the authority of the 
ruling power at the moment, was not equal to the command of the labor 
that would repair the injury in time, the loss of a second crop was the 
result ; which rendered the dispersion of the population that subsisted 
on the produce of that extent of irrigation inevitable, in order to avoid 
the famine and consequent pestilence which ensue in all Asiatic coun- 
tries, from the extensive failures of the lice crops. 

1 believe the only two great tanks which have their embankments 
perfect, are the Kandelly and the Minnairia lakes. The preservation 
of the former is to be attributed to the existence of an elevated natural 
outlet at either end of the embankment, the bottom of which consists, 
fortunately, but accidentally, of a description of soil which is not worn 
away by the rush of water over it. The preservation of the latter lake 
is owing to there being a great extent of low ground at the back of the 
tank, over which the accumulated waters of the rainy season spread, 
without rising to a height to surmount the embankment. If by any 
exertion of power, or by any outlay of capital, all these dilapidated tanks 
and canals could be repaired, and a population equal in extent to what 
formerly existed in Ceylon could be induced to resort to it again ; and 
yet these ^orks of irrigation were restored on the same defective principles 
that were applied by the native poweis, either the continuation of that 
population in the island would render a similar outlay of capital or labor 
after every unfavorable rainy season necessary ; or that population would 
again be dispersed, from the want of means of subsistence, occasioned 
by the dilapidation of those works of irrigation. 

It is to the circumstance, then, of a large portion of the population 
of this island having consisted of migratory foreigners, whose subsistence 
depended on a precarious means of irrigation, that I attribute the rapid 
depopulation of the northern parts of this island, as soon as political 
events removed the seat of the government from those provinces to the 
southward : thereby withdrawing the power that controuled that popu- 
lation, and made its labor subservient to the preservation of the works 
on which its own existence depended. 

Kandy^ 4ih December^ 1832. 
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TRANSLATIONS of INSCRIPTIONS. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION by the Hon. George Turnour, Es^ 



Since the publication of the "Epitomb of the history of CfivioN.** 
fn the Almanac of last year, I have received from Captaiii 
Forbes the historical inscriptions engraven on the stone slabs 
at Mihintele and PoUonnarroowa, and on the rock under which 
the great temple of Dambulia has been built ; and as I am 
requested to contribute, for the Almanac of next year, such 
further illustrations of s:eneral interest as will serve to corroborate 
that sketch of the local history, I have had translations made 
of those inscriptions, in elucidation Of which I offer the ibllow* 
ing observations. 

I cannot, however, avail myself of the tjtiaterials obtained through 
Captain Forbes* researches vnthout again acknowledging the obli- 
gations I am under to him, for the unreserved access he has 
allowed me to have to the results of his successful exertion^ 
to verify the authenticity of the native annals. More than severi 
years have elapsed since I first imparted to him the discovery I had 
then recently made, that the despised records of this Island contained 
a connected history, extendiiig back f so remote a date as nearly 
«ix centuries before the birth of Christ. Shortly after this, ^1 
cpmmeneed the translation of thife Mahawanse, which I only 
parried to the 10th chapter, )yhen I heard that that task had 
been already achieved in Kngland, and that the work was ready 
for the press — ^which . made ihe relinquish (as I have already 
stated) the project I ha4 then embarked in. I consequently merely 
took a few notes in the course of my subsequent reading of the 
remainder of that work This accounts for my having borrowed 
(limited as I was as to time,) so much more from the less au- 
tbentio Sina:hale^.^ works, in compiling the Epitome, than from 
the M4HAWANSB itself. Since my removal to Kandy, more than 
five yeais asTo, from want of leisure, I have scarcely referred to 
a native book. During the whole of this period. Captain Forbes' 
haS been zealously engas:ed in his researches. In the course of 
his enquiries into the portion of the history of Ceylon anterior 
t» the Wijayan dynasty, and connected with the Budhas of Vm, 
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kulpa, who preceded Goutama, (which I left wholly ufitouchedT 
he has ascertained that many satisifactory data connected with 
fhe history of that still remoter pefiod may yet be gleaned from 
the native annals ; ai^ he has succeeded indefinmg and establishinf; 
several interesting, but hitherto disputed points, as to the locality of 
the scenes and acts recorded in the fragments of the Ramayuna» 
which are extant, or orally traditional, in Ceylon, by having identi- 
fied, in various parts of the Island, the plaees named in the' 
account there given of the flight of Seefa. I have recently 
Boet with an unexpected corroboration of the correctness of his 
epinons, in the narrative of the travels of a Fakeer* in the 
niddle of the' last century, published in the 4th vol. of the* 
Asiatic Researches. I make the following extract from that 
paper, as it moreover confirms the native report, that there 
IS another plaiiv caled the Bhoput Talawa, near Nowera-EUiye, 
still unexplored by Europeans; and as it invests that popular 
eonvalescent station with additional interest, from its having been* 
ascertained by Captain Forbes* that the "Seeta Koond** is si- 
tAiated in* the neighbourhood of Nowera Elliye, and that somer 
of the other incidents of interest narrated in that poem, also occuttmI 
in that vicinity. 

" From Jaggernautk our traveller returned by nearly the same' 
route to Ramisher *, whence he passed over into Silan, or 
Ceylon, and proceeded to its capital, which, some he observes^ 
call Khundi^ (Candi) and others Noora; but that Khundr 
Maha Rai^je is the Princess designation ; and that further on 
he arrived at Catlgang, t on a river called the Manio-gunga, 
where there is a temple of Cartica, or Corticqa, the son of 
^ahadeo, to which he paid hb respects, and tAen went on to* 
visit the Sreepud, or " the divine foot, ** situated upon a moun- 
tain of extraordinary height % ; and on one part of which there 
is also (according to this Fakeer*s desaription) an extensive miry . 
cavity, called the Bhoput Tank, and which bears also the name 
of the Tank of Ravan, or Raban, (the b and v being pro- 
nounced indifferently in various parts of India,^ one of the former 
kings of .this Island, well known in the fiindu legends for hie 
wars with Rama, and from whom this Tapu, or Island, may 
|)robably have received its antient appellation of Taprobane, 
(L e. the isle* of Raban.^ But, however this may be, our tra-^ 
veller states, that, leaving this Tank, he proceeded on to a 
station called S^eta koona, (where Rama placed his wife Seeta, 
•n the occasion of his war with her ravisher Ravan,) and then 
reached at length to the Sreepud, en a most extensive table^ 
er flat, where tnere is (he o^erves) a bungalow built over the 

* Tbe teitunony of tbU Hindu b tb«-n<MPe valuable, m the ideatifioation, ofCtfykm- 
^Uh Laoka is not adioitud by tbe Inidiaii Poadiu ; or rather, to um Tod*a worde, it 
ia "an idea acooted hy- tbe Hindiu wbo tnmafer laaka to a ynj diataal re|^/* 

* JUaisseram*— — ^ SUtifiiii, p Aidaai*a peak 
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toritit of the divine foot ; ifter wbrthippiflg which, h^ returned 
by the same route. '* 

To revert to the historical inscriptions. They verify the chro* 
holo^ developed in the Epitome iivith the utmost precisioii 
jvhich could have been expected from them. Although Mn 
tJi»HAu has been misled into the assertion (History of Budhism 
pa^e 31.) thftt the Ms^wanse Contains "dates most carefully 
affixed to eveiy tri^hsactioti of th^ hii^ohs or promulgation of 
Budha's doctrines '* .there are but few dates jpven either ixi 
that work or iii the Singhalese histories. N6 Other mode therei- 
fbre of adjusting the chronology of the native history could be 
had recourse to, than that of adding successively the number 
Of years each sovereign has reigned, to any ohe of those given 
dates. As ibb fractional parts of the year are not generally 
•pecified with rei^ect to the tertn of each reign, a progressively 
increasing ^rrbr must hede'ssafily accumulate from one c^iveil 
date to anbthesr, wheil bn opportunity is at last afforded for 
correcting the series of anachronisms. I consequently consider 
these apparent defects in the chronology of the native historiei 
to be one of the most convincing proofs of their genuineness 
and authenticity ; as they establish, l)eyond all possibility of doubt* 
the absence of any attempt to adjust the individual or collec- 
tive terms of the reigns of the several , kings comprised between any 
two given dates, to the fuU |)eriod embraced betwteh them. 

On tnahy iiccouhts, t have considered it de^able that 
these inscriptions, which are composed in the abstruse idibni 
and . phraseology employed in regal and saCred documents, should , 
be translated by a person who possessed a thorough knoWl«]g^« 
not otily of t^^ idiotn, but of the doctrines, rites aud c6rem6« 
nies of Budhista. I therefore placed them in the haiids of 
Mr ArmouH, 6f Kandy, who both from his attainments as a 
Singhalese scholar, and from his long intercourse With th6 klihdyail - 
priests, was the h^st qualified of any person I am acquainted 
with to execute the task. It is to him I owe the following 
able translktiotis, which are rendered as nearly verbatim as th«i 
iubjects tr^kted of, would admit. 

The inscriptions at Mihintele bear no date. They must hiiy^ 
Wn recorded about the year of Budha 805 a. d. 262. Fr6m 
the inscriptions themselves, and on reference to the Mahaivanse, I 
find thkt three princes of the Cshestria tribe, descended from 
Okaaka, and connected with the Lamini, branehes of the royal 
family, whose domains were near liiayangahna in Bintenne, re^ 
paiiea to the court of the reigning sovereign, Wirja Indoo, itt 
A. p. 241. They were received into favor and appointed to thij 
highest offices in the state, of which they availed themselves 
in the course of a few months to conspire against their benefactor, 
and to put him to death. Ono of thece princes, Sangatissa^ 
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ascended the throne, and retained the other two, Sirisan^bo 
and Golooabhaa, in their hi^h stations. San^atissa was oarried 
oT within four years by poison, which was secretly administered 
to him in a jambo fruit, by the inhabitants of the westefii 
villas^es, to which the king was in the habit of making: excur- 
sions, when he probably subjected those people to the extortions 
inseparable from the royal progresses of the olden times. Siri- 
sangabo succeeded him in a. d. 246, who was a rigid devotee, 
and* had taken the vows of the order arta M/Z—t he ordinances of 
which; together with the observance of many rules of devotion 
and acts of seK-denial, totally prohibited the destruction of ani- 
mal life. It may readily be conceived that the feebleness of 
a s^overnment administered by so bigot ted an enthusiast, soon 
lea to anarchy. Crimes of the greatest enormity, committed 
with impunity, rapidly encreased in all parts of the kingdom. 
\Vhen the malefactors were brought to the prison of the capital, 
as the king's vow precluded the possibility of their b^iflg exe^ 
cufed, they were secretly released at night after condemnation^ 
and the corpses, furnished by the usual casualties of a popu- 
lous city, were exliibited at the place of execution, on gibbets^ 
and impaling poles, as the victims of the violated laws. By 
these means, says the Budhist historian, a pious king successfully' 
repressed crime, and yet gave the crimmal time and opptof- 
tunity to reform. The result, however, as might have been ex- 
pected, was precisely the reverse of that representation. The 
whole frame of society wasf disorganized, and a famine, with 
its usual concomitant, a pestilence, combining with these public 
disorders, Golooabhaa, who then held the office of trehsurer, 
easily wrested the sceptre from the weak hands which then 
swayed it. Sirisangabo offered rto resistance. He privately left 
the city, taking with him, otservies the historian, nothing but his 
•' perankada " (water strainer,) which is used by all the devo- 
tees from the pan sill to the atta sill orders, to prevent the 
destruction of the lives of the animalculse which tliey would 
otherwise imperceptibly swallow in drinking unstrained water. 
The Mahawanse briefly closes the history of this king by seating 
that, in his wanderings as an hermit, he met with a peasant, 
who shared his sc inty repast with him. Wishing to rewaiil this 
act of charity, and having nothing else to liestow, Sirisan^alW 
by the supematuial poorer he had acquired by his life of piety, 
** detached'' his head from his shoulders, aiKi presented it to the 
peasant, desiring him to produce it' to Golooabhaa, which he did, 
and received his reward. 

Tha subsequent writers of the Singhalese histories, and fh» 
exf ounders of those histories to Europeans t, have unsparin2:ly 
used their usual privilege of exaggeration and embelLshment, 
in # their accounts of the life and death of this idoHzed sovereign 
of. Ceylon. Tbey represent that the usurper Goiooabhaa set m- 

t Pkilaletbetf, paf c 33, D^yy pag* 9Wi 
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Irigfi reward on the head of Sirisangaboo ; and that many heads, 
obtained by murder and assassination, had been produced b^ 
fore the usurper, by persons who successively forfeited their own 
heads for the imposition they had attempted to practise. Seri- 
aanpjaboo, hearing of these enormities, resolved to put an end 
to them by sacri-cing his own life. In this frame of mind, 
jie met with a peasant who had fled from his home horrified 
at the sugt?estion of his wife, of destroying the king. He re- 
vealed his distress to his disguised sovereign. In orider that the 
reward might be secured to this man, the king avowed himself, 
and with his own hands severed his head from his body. The 
liead Was produced to Golooabhaa, and the bearer of it was 
about to sutter as another imuoster, when it sprung up, and 
■lelf-poised in the air, addressed the usuiper, proclaiming itself 
to he the head of king Sirisangaboo. The peasant is stated 
to have received his reward, an! the head was buried with 
great pomp at Attwanagala, over which the usurper raised a 
dagoba, which is still standing. 

This tissue of mystery and miracle admits of being explained 
in few words : G.olooabhaa, on his accession, found himself 
opposed by the all influential piiesfliood, who were naturally enougU 
Attac^e4 to the deposed bigot. Jt became necessary therefore 
fay th^ safety of the usurper, that he should finally get rid of 
the dethroned sovereign, and at the same time dispose of him in 
a manner least obnoxious to the priesthood — henc-e the private 
murder in the wMemess, and the subsequept pompous inter- 
ment, conferred on the plea of the miiacie per^rmed at hist 
death. Golooablaa, however, notwithstanding th^se expe4ients, 
and though he performed many acts oi i)stentatious pi/efy, jailed 
in his etlbrts to conciliate the Church; in which, unhappily 
for him, a furious schism raged at that period. He continued 
conhcquently so unpopular >vith the priesthood that his son 
Makalan Detootissa, wlio attempted to pacify that s^chism, (the 
record of which pacification ')s contained in thi^ inscription,) 
omits his name entirely, and dates the record in question from 
llie ipth day of the 16th year after the accession of Sirisan 
gaboo« ' For the purpose of dehning his relationship to the 
rpyal family, he is compelled, in consequence of this omission 
of his father's name, to record that of his younger brother and 
luccessor, Mahasen. Tills pacification, however, only endured 
wliile Detootissa was sovereign. The devastations committed by 
the revival of the Wytooleya heresy are recorded in ample detail 
m the rei^n of his successor. \yit))put tliis explanation, the 
Miiiintelle inscriptions might justly be considered lather to im- 
pugn than |to coiTO^rate the cpir^ctness of the dates and facts 
given in t)ie £piTOMfi. Thp infeience drawn frum this inscription 
would naturally have been that SirisangaWs reign extended to 
at least sixteen years, and that Detootissa and his younger 
)^rother Mahasen were contempoiary rulers of separate ^oitioos^ 
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0r of gubordinate principalities, of C^lon. Whereas SirisangafaM 
was dethroned, two years only after (us accession, in a. d. 248, 
py Golooal^aa, who was succeeded, after a reign oi thirteeii 
years, by his ^on Detootissa. Consequently '* the nxteenth year 
^ter the occeemn of Siritcmgaboo was a. d. 262. the second 
year of petootie^a^s reign, (Sid the fourteenth after the ex* 
fnUnon of Siri$angaboo ffom the throtie.'^ Mahasen was a 
prince who in early youth ^ye promise of the great reputa? 
tion he subsequently acquired, and had already in his bro- 
ther's reign assumed a position pf prominence in the eyes of 
the nation, which readily accounts for Detootissa*s reference to 
his name, when state policy precluded the record of that of 
his father. 

The othin* inscriptions are four in number ; three recorded by 
the king Kirti if^^issanga, two of them at Pollonnarroowe and 
one at Dambulla, all which must have been engraven between 
A. D. 1187. and 1196; and pne by king Sa^ktuutamaHawa in 
4L D. 1200 at Pollpunarowa 

The last pf these inscriptions dates the accession of Saahasa- 
mallawain the yioar of Bu4ha 1743, a. d. 1200, while in the Epitomb, 
I have brought the peripddown to Budha 1748 — an anachronisni 
vrhich I should have attributed, without the slightest hesitation, 
to the imperfection explained above as inherent in the chronology of 
the native history. On ref^ring, however, to the Mah awansb to as- 
certain the justn^s pf Kirti Nissanga*s claim to the extravagant 
praises iavish&i on him, both as a spvereign and a war- 
tier, I find that I have niis-stated the term of the reira of the 
regicide Mihindoo the 5th, or Kitsen Kisdaa^, whose short-lived 
power lasted only Jive days and not /ive years. The Maha- 
"WANSB, in three verses, describes his contemptible existence as 
a sovereign for those five days, in language too dedsively des- 
criptive of his unrecognized usurpation, to leave any doubt as 
to the correctness of substituting days for years* Fh)m which 
vrork I also learn that the individual whom Wijayabahoo the 
2nd had ** selected fis hjs successor *- ^as not Kitsen Kisdans, 
|i>ut Kirti Niss nga. 

These inscriptions, also, though valuable as defining the genealogy 
tof those sovereigns, and exhibiting the national opnions of that 
period, as regard the principles «of good government, are ne- 
vertheless, without proper explanations, as much calculated to 
^ii^rt facts and disguise historical truth, as the Mihintelle inscrip- 
tions are caicplbted to mislead in regard tp the chronology of 
that earlier period pf the nfitive histpry. 

It must now remain for ever a matter for conjecture, whor 
ther it was the personal vanity of the Kaaiinga sovercngns, 
or the policy of the party which invited them from the oontinept 
fmd seated them on the throne of Ceylon, in the hope of 
tb«r becoming the founders of a long fine of sovereigns, or both 
ttoitfdy which kive invested them wit^ the hi^h character they ))ear iat 
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ihese iii8eripfk»i& Tlie histoiy of the period at which they reigned 
^as compiled, within little more than half a century aftef their 
demise, under the auspices of Praakrama Bahoo the 3rd,. a descendant 
0t the original royal family, which had then been restored to the 
throne, ^the Kaalinga princes consequently reeeive no greater 
nieed of praise from the historian patronised by the former 
dynasty, than might have been eiqpeeted from so reluctant a 
panegyrist There eould, however, have been no want of authentic 
data to establish what is claimed for them, if they really me- 
rited the eulogies they have received in Uie inscriptions; and 
there certainly are no collateral eir^unistances connected with 
the history of that period, which justify the boundless pretensions 
io good government, advanced by Kirti Nessanga in particular. The 
term of his reign is apparently too short, in \m disordered state of 
the country at that epoch, to have realized his proud boast, similar 
to that of Alfred ** tniu gold bracelets hung up near the highway 9 
should remain untouched, '* followed by precepts not unworthy of 
the memorable sentiments preserved in the same British sove- 
reign*s will, " that it was just the English should for ever 
remain as free om their own thoughts,"" It appears also to be 
quite certain that Kirti Nessanga was not involved in any fore^^ 
war.* The fame of his prowess in arms, set forth in these in*- 
ficriptions, must consequently have been earned, in his visits to 
his royal relations on the continent of India, in pompous Asiatic 
pageants, like the renown of i)ur eighth Henry in '* the field 
of the cloth of ^old/* 

The manner in which he is recorded to have put down rob- 
foeiy (by bribing the thieves) is one of the most curious and 
eertainly most questionable among his political measures, but 
during the time that a considerable portion of the population 
was composed of mi^tory foreigners, stray bands of robbers, 
whom it was impossible to extirpate, might very probably hav« 
established themselves among the fastnesses of the mountains; 
and we may pardon the Singhalese monarch for yielding to a 
course of doubtfril policy, which the want of energy and union 
in even European governments, have rendered if-? necessary for 
the traveller to adopt in comparatively modem times. 

Taken altogether, the view thus presented of the internal go- 
vernment of Ceylon, during the twelfth pentury, is such as may 
well excite the curiosity of the antiquaxy, encouraged as ho 
inust be by the certainty that the pursuit will be rewarded by 
the disooveiy of important historical facts, characteristic of thtf 
|>rinciples of Asiatic government. We find the royal charity ostenta- 
tiously recorded, after the oriental custom ; but at the same time, we 
perceive the head of the state anxious to relieve, or at least 
to acquire the reputation of having relieved, dbtress, and pro- 
moted the prosperity of his subjects, by reducing taxation and 
constructing works of public utility. As, however, all improve* 
Boents und^ a despotic govenuneat must depend upon the cha- 
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weter of one individual, it is not siirprisinp thaf the isolated 
etforts of a few nilei^ should have had so 111 tie permanent ef- 
fect up<n* the general welfare; nor that the people who could 
afpteciate the ^ood qnalitips of a patriotic sovereign should havtj 
reiapved into compai alive barhaiisrii, beneath the yoke of suj)- 
sequent weak and imbecile rulerp. 

The preservation bft tie institutions of the land, and the main- 
tenance of the agricultural prosperity of the country (on which 
ttie welfare of the inhabitants chiefly depended) w^e both of 
a character which equally requiied the unremitting exercise of 
the powers of an enerejetic ruler ; and it will have been seen, 
by the events recorded in the Epitome, that the condition of fhe 
country throughout the peiipid embiaced in that sketch, wholly 
depended on the individual character of the reigning soveieign, 
or the minister, to whom the government of tlie kingdom mav 
have been entri^ted. 
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f)N the lOlfi day of l!i<» Ifith y<'ar, ofler the TPgal canopy bad beei^ 
elevated b>' 8iri SaDgahorHii AMih>h ftiaha Raja who whs born UDtcr 
Abhaha Sala Mewan Maha Raja, an illustrious Cshettr>, of the d> Qastf 
of Okaaka, virhlrh is the pinnacle of the glories of the Cahettrya race^ 
ID (be radiant viuinb of Que^eo Dev\oo^OD Bisauw Who v«as of th^ 
eume rate, who having held the dignities of aif>aa o and u>ahapaa. 
In proper course succeeded, I9 the kins;iy otKce and illaminated 
Lakdi^a 6 with the elToigenre of hi^ n-.ujesty, the &o%ereign lord, 
the kirothtr of the eminent Maha Se n, ^ol^nifirily made a covenant 
with the seh'Ctot Ihepiieslhood ofSai^'jrri Mibare and of Abhuyagiri 
nihare, to the effect that the Abha>agiri \\il)&re shall coufurm tQ| 
the antienlly established instituieg ofiheSaigiri vrihare, and that the 
same regulations shall be in orce respecting the priests of this 
Wiiiarp, as vteilas the v^orkinen, th^e servants, the oHicfS, the re- 
ceipts, and the ocpendituro thereof, and conseqneutly made the 
folioning ordinance: 

That the BuiKSHfTc priests resident at this wihar<^, shall make 
it > a constant practice to riao at the dawn, meditate on the 

d Aipaa or Aadipaada. t Principal Officem of SUto. 

Nabapaa or Mahaadipaada. r 

« 

h I^kdiwa or Lan^s dveepa — ^Tho Island of Lanka 4>r Ceylon — fron the ro*t 
Unka signifying, adortied, elegant, beanteou. 

^ IbbiksUa — Prieets of the- fsaperiot order of Upasanpadi^ 
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Ibnt pr^ierTfttive rf principles, perform the Rb!iition, and then havindf 
mtiired (htmsehes With the chee\tera for yellow girmenttj in the 
nanoer presciihed in the (Bo k) Sekhiyawe, they shuti ' resort to 
the Eli/iehera and ba^in^ there peffmrmed the religious offices, af- 
terwards partake of conjee and rice, and shall duly adininistejr 
to the priests vibo could not attend on acrount of sickness, sujb 
things, at their resiiective cells^ as the physirinns had prescribed. 

That to th expounders of the Abhidharma e pitake shall be as- 
f'^ned 13 cells, to tliose who preach 'iioui 'th'e'So»UTT[iAA/pituke, 7 
cells; and to such of the resident priests, who read the Wineyb^ 
pitake, 5 cells, with food and raiment. 

* That when donations are made of acceptable gif^s unto the priest* 
hood in general, the same shall be duly delivered unlo theui and 
•ball not be appropriated otherwise. 

That all the lands which beloii^ to this wihare ani the products 
thereof ^hall be enjoyed by the priesthood in common, and shall not 
\\e subdivided and possessed separately. 

That i^hen orders ure issued to the dependents or retainers, oif 
tihen any of them are to be dismissed, it shall be with the con- 
current e of the' whole community of priests and not by the will of 
m'tk individual. 

'The bhikshu priests re^idept at this wihare shall enjoy in si]ch 
ii>aoner as is sanctioner], the products of the fields, the orchttrd^ 
Ice. which appertain to the; Ktweh< rra — but none of ihein shall ei« 
pend theoi in places not appertdining to the Ktweherra. 

' Priests that infringe these ruies shall cease to dwell in tbit 
irihtire. 

The priests who act as supervisors of the nikaa^as Cor subsidiary 
aUociations) and those who superin end the various offices, the 
ovei Steers of the villages, th«f cooks, ^he writer (of accounts in the 
wihare, he that takes account of the incomes,) and the receiver of 
the incomes, — all these peri>ons shall be under the general controul 
of the community of Abhayagirri, whose residence shall be statio- 
nary at EtWfherra, and who will conduct the iaternal and exter- 
nal services, ai.d manage the receipts apd disbursements in unity 
ahd concord. 

' Persons shall be i^ppointed to furnish necessaries, and assist thosf^ 
whose business is to receive and to issue provisiopS~-aod if any of 
tjie dependents or the priests of this wihare should act contrary 
10 the regulations, they shall be dismissed, after \vhat was due 
from them has been recoveri^d and entries made thereof, but those 
whose business it is to recoyef and collect the incomes shall not 
be dismissed. 

The servants of the duagey h shall have charge of whatever is 
btoiight to it. 

d The fonr preservative priociples — vis, — MudUatiDg on the vhtqes of Bad<iha« 
WiBhinif nnto all beingH deliverance from woe, Refleoting on the hppaiity of tba 
W^bfttances which constitute the corporeal frama-i— and the Contemplation of death. 

efg The Abhidharma pitake, the doctrine of Metaphysics, consists oftha disoonrses 
or sermons of Buddha, addressed to the gods— The Soottre pitake oomprises the 
)^on.H inculcated for the benefit of all beings ii| geq^r^l — and the Wiaeya pita^t 
consists principally of laws &c" for the observsQce of the Buddhist priesthood* 

A Paagsy— a house built doss to a Daagoba, f(fr tba purpose of offerings. 



ThdM who have services and offices allotted to them ftfaali «t* 
tend duly at their respective places, exceptiog those who may ba?« 
f one on wihare service to a distance ; those who must attend a| 
the place where rice is issaed, and at the place where rice tend 
i;onjee is prepared ia the roorniBg^ will not be allowed to b# 
At sent. 

Notlkifig that aiccraes tp the Etwefaerra and the daagey shall b«. 
given away-— nor shall any thing be purchased from the servants.' 

The servarits of the wihare shall not exact services from the. 
people belonging thereto, nor shall the people be sent oat to work 
for others. 

The offi<;erBof Etweherra shall take care of the five YdALAa i 
dedicated to the Katoouaha Saeya, at Daragamuwa, for the par« 
pose of Irecping it in repair, and they shall repair the said Daa- 
BOBA> accordingly— and the 9 KiriyaA (j8 ammonaois) granted from 
Elganiiya for maintainiiig the Riribad paaw shall be expended on 
its preservation. 

The daagey the mngoolinahsalapilemegey Cor hotue of the great 
Mtone imagej the Mau^bogev/, the nayadae, the shrine of the prin- 
cess Mininaal deni, the Katuoiaha Saeya, the Kiribad pauw 
daageb, the daagobas of Etweherra situate on the upper hill and 
on the lower hill — the offerings collected at all these places, to- 
gether with the 100 kalaiD m of gold from Etweherra with the 10 
yaalas of paddy, shall be annually expended for the purposes of re* 
pairing the daagobas of this temple and the other edij|ces. 

If the servants attached to the daagey and the pilemegey emr 
bezzle or squander the offerings rendered thereat, laborious work 
shall be imposed on them. 

One-third of the (village) Gassagaessi belonging to Kiribad panw 
with the Sangawaelle thereof— the land contiguoas to Manaa wewa 
— the land contiguous to the upper and the lower lakes of Lahini- 
pauw and the Sangawella thereof— the ground aronnd the lake Pa- 
badewila and the grounJ surrounding the lake Porodeni Pokuna-^ 
fvhat is derived from these places nay be appropriated to the 
TVibare. 

It being proper (ar a matter of course) to take land-fees from 
|he occupiers of temple lands, the same may be levied, bat not 
from such as are the slaves and menials of the Wihare. 

Those who have only assumed the yellow vestments, but engage 
in traffic inconsistently therewith, and destroy life (by following the 
ehdie, killing poultrg Sfc) shall not be pi^rmitted to dwell around 
the mount. 

t Yaal — a icQre — SQ ammoiiBms extmt of laud or iSO ammonams of grain or 90 
Itead of eattle, 

j Daagoba — i. e. Dhata-gaiba, a woijotb or roceptade for a relio-a momupent oontaioiog 
fitber a coipora^l ]relio of, or an utennl irkieh bad let n used by^ Baddba. 

k Kirriya-^yro an^monams. 

I Bogey — a hoi^se built at the foot oF a Bo or Pippal tr«e, for tht pnrpoM of 
raceiring offeringti — «rhen fnnuahed wUb images of Baddba, tbe Daagoy and Bogs y 
are alao called Pilemegey or Image bonae, and Bodngey. 

m Kalam or kalaada is the weight of SQ laadiU or maniipbta seeds sr of !• 
f liada seeds. 
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None bnt proper persons shall be employed as serfants at the 
iiribare— The lands belonging to this temple shall be allotted for 
services to itself, and shall not be assigned for an> other parpose* 

Only the regular services shall be exacted, and not any extra 
labour, on ap^ount of poya n fjBstivals &c. 

Lands belonging to the Etweherra nay be allotted to the labourerf 
•nd to the wihare slaves in lieu of wages, but peifher fields no)r 
«>rchards &c. shall be transferred in parveny <f nor given to then| 
In mortgage. 

The ravf rice, which the dependeqts of the wihare most forntsti 
according to the ancient custom, shall alone be received, and vic« 
tuals shall not be taken from the other inhabitants — Fees shall not 
be exacted from the cultivators, nor shall their cattle be seized by 
the dom;.stics, for the purpose of employing the cattle to labour their 
(the domesiici'J fields* 

The hereditary service fields shall not be resumed even in casea 
pt disobedience, nor aball daqaage be done to the gardens, nor the 
trees or plants be cut down. 

Throughout the domains of this wihare, iieither palm trees nor 
mee trees p nor any other frqitbearing trees shall be felled, even 
with the consent of the tenants. 

If a fault be committed by any of the cnl tivato|rs, the adequate 
fine shall l>e assessed according to usage, and i6 lieu thereof, the 
(delinquent shall be directed to work at the lake ia making an 
•xcavatioo (n^t exceeding) 16 cubits in circumference and one cubit 
In depth^>if be refuse so to labour, the assessed fine shall be levied. 

After paying the allotted irages to those if ho are entitled thereto^ 
^he rest of the revenues of the lands belonging to this wihare 
•hall be eqtered in book9 by the proper oflicers, so that the same 
inay be under inapection. 

The daily eipenditure oo account of the maha paatra^ and the 
hired servants i|nd the repair^, shall be written in books, and ac« 
jBoonts kept of the contents of the store room by the appointed 
persons respectively—- every month these acoouqta shall be collected 
Into one account, and at the end of each year, the 12 months* acv 
eonnts shali be tbrmed into one lel^am, or register, to be produced 
before the assembled priest^ and there disposed of. Any of the sej? 
Tants who ahonld infringe tli|a regiilatipn shall be fined and di8« 
missed from the service. 

a Pojs days are thQs* of tb« ii« v and fbe ftiU moon, the fynX and ih$ last qoarter. 

• Panreny lifnifiM hereditary or anoestorial, and also heritable. 

p Mee tree — ^the Ma4hadrain»-«-a description whereof is given hi the 1st vol, 
sf the Anatic Researches. 

q Maha paatra or the great bowl — a well endowed wihare is famished with a 
fatra or bowl of a large sise. which la tiled with offKlags of nee and othff 
•ftaUfS on partijcalar occasions. 
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PN THE SECOND ROCK> 



Toll'e priest iiiho lies tlie 9uperi,Di»>ndence of the several nikaa^aH. 
j(i)i usDciaiit t:6\ <ue n»tIi>Hr i>f lice d^'ilj, for ihe L^.n^i « at 
tl.f WHS:* Ma Sun I, 1 Kal- lula and 4 ttkas v of ^old, and foi ili« 
Lmih at the nncluBion of the ^t 88 a like quaDlil>. 

To lUe 8Ui;e»iDtpnflent of a xiUhk**, >v ages of 5' kiriiyas and a 
dail> allovvauc of \ nHcii>a of ri'.e — 15 kHlendHS }rwrl\ forflowef 
i;p«'n«»j. The cook, Ihe wiliare uriter, the* rajakHii^a vtriler, \\m 
reieiur of I e re\e0iie8, and Iht* piincipHl atieDdHiil, sbail eacU 
bHve 5 kiri)HF — a waiter sball have 1 kiri}a and 8 pa>NS u wiih 
I »«daii:an(«as it of ri«'e-«a Dunibe) of wairliuien at ilie rale of % 
pa>»8, \^ilh 1 adatnaoaa of rice^ a muobger of the frstivalit, I 
kiri\a with a farm in Damija, ai^d 8 kalendas, 2 tika jiari^ 'ad 
flovvifr ui)ti(>-^r«n aitendaot on the ofiiciatiog perbop 1 kiriya and 
a farm in DaTi^i}^. 

For cloths for the great buddhist festival called Somijas, 1 ka- 
lenda^ 

To a plaisterer 1 pay a, with 9 patas m of rice— To a scavepger^ 
end to a n)bker of satKiaJs, each 1 kiriya and 2 payas, viith 9 
a/d7nana.w»s of rice— to one ^lio spreads cloths (for tfie ceilingj to 
the roof 8 payas with a farm in Damiya — for cloiiis u:s«d at ih^ 
great buddhist festival called Roovanasoon, 1 kHieoda"-^ lo hit|> (jiat 
spreads cloths on the floor 9 pavas and a farm in Damiya~to the 
person eiLployed ip vvhitewushint; 2 payas with 1 adamanaa and 
1 pata of riie — to each of (he 11 peisous who furnish lime^ 8 payas 
and a farm in Dainiya. 

To each of the four wattaoaawaeri 1 adamanaa of rice, with % 
payas as diwel y, 

' It is pro|.er that when the bhikshu priests of this wihare re- 
ceive gaiu.ents according to their stations, that he vho is provided 
shall make a distribution of such garuieats amongst those who are 
in want thereof. 

To each of the tvro receivers of the revenues 8 payas with 1 
adamanaa and 2 patus of rice. 

To a warder of the granary ^ payas, with 1 adamanaa and 8 pa- 
tas of lice. 

To the yetamawa 1 paya, with 1 adamanaa and 8 patas of ric,e* 

f NMlijra — a meattar* coDtaloin; 4 chundoos. 

9 Bana— >speecb, disconrtie, nermou. 

t Waev — the rainy tteaKon. coromencing with the Abj of the full moon in the 
jBQODth of FHoela Auguit and lasting 3 uiootbs, during which the Bttddhiat pri^»ls^ 
Ire enjoined to remain stationary. ' . ' 

u an aka — is eqaal to two and half manjadiea or maujivbta seed : hi wei^t— « 
9 akas make a kalenda. 

e pa) a — a pa«h» or qnarter of an ammonam. 

t0 adamnnaa— -a naeliya or aiea»iice« 

• pata — a handfnl. — ; y Diwel — hire wages. 

f ^agey— ^ houf* whersia thf baaa or senooDi of Buddha vtt prtacbtif. 
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fo, the warder of the banagpy « 1 paya, tvitb 1 adaoianaa and 
2* patas of rire. 

I'o the person who rominunicates orders (o ttiA menials Sf payap^ 
and o the 24 inferior menials 1 paya each with a kalendd for 
cloibin)?, annaally. 

Tu HO attendant on the priests .1 kiriya with 1 adamanaa of 
rice — 1 kiii>a and 9 payas from tlie \iliage Nalologatna to each 
of the IS cooks-^to the he adservant t adamanaa and 1 pata of rice 
^rto each person vtFho dresses victuals itiid also procures the fuel 
S adamanaair of rice^^to one viho supplies fuel but dors not cookV 
and to one Mho is e» ployed on errandji S ndamanaas of rire each — 
and to one who only cooks bnt does not ftHcb the fuel, 1 adamanaa 
of rice — to the chief thatcber (or tiler) 2 pa>as with t adanmnaa 
and I pata of rice, and to each of the 11 infe ior thatchers (or Ulerny 
2 payas with 1 adamanaa of rice — to each of tiie 5 potters vtho 
furnish daily 5' cbatiifs, 1 kiriya — to u pntra manufacturer whd^ 
supplies every n^onih Va patras and ten water pots, two kirijas t\ith 
2 adanianaas of rice — to the person who' furnishes a water strainer 
titonthly, I kiriya »nd 2 ^ayas — To a physician, a regular rt-How-^ 

?nce with a farm in Datniya — to a surgeon 2 payas — to a niadonwa 
kiriya and 2 payas with a fartu in Dainiya. 

The village of Karedeygama allotted as diwel (or in lieu of 
ktaget) to the receiver of the dues of the daagey, to the overseer 
of the t«>naniry, to the writer of the accounts of dues auc) servi0<» 
and to the tliree superintendents of works. 

Font farms or homesteads in Damiya to the persons who furnish' 
Tosin or incense — and an allowance from this villa)!;e for furnibh- 
ing oil to the daagey — also 2 kiii^as in this village to the two 
persons who supply-, flowers for offerings at the daa£;ey and who 
sweep away the witt^ered flowers, also a farm in IXamiya— 2 ki- 
riyas in tl>e village S^poogamiya to the cultivator of Lotos flou erg 
for supplying I2d flowers montbl> — and 2 kiriyas to a painter — onla 
naelia of rice to th<* warder of the daagey. 

The village Gnoneygania to the 6 persons who supply incense 
for the Mahabudnet^y, to the Prericher of bana, to the Sihoolmas- 
ter, and to six devotees — 2 payas from this village to tbe pers ti' 
i^ho supplies flowers for the tnahabudugey with a fiirm in Da- 
miya— two farms in D/tmiva to the suppliers of incense at tHis \iU 
laiie — to the person of!icintiift( at the shrine of the gieat stonC' 
statue fof Buddha) and to his ifssistant, 2 payas wiib I ada.'nanaa 
and 2 patas ol rice. 

To the suppliers of oil and strainers for the daagey, and the 
\\W^ for the pelemei(ey, and to an examiner, 1 kiriye and 2 payas, 
iiiih two adamanaas of rice each. 

1 o the chief builder * * and to two master carpen^ 

ters, and 8 inferior carpenters, and two braziers, the village \Va- 
doodeweygaina — 1 kiriya to each of the two stone cultt-rs, and S 
kiriyas lo each of the two goldsmiths — to each of the two black • 
smiths 1 kiriya — to the lim^-burners the tillage Soonoobo'dewey*' 
gama — to 6 carters the village Dunumogama — 2 p<t}as as diwel 
wiM) 1 adamnaa of rioc to each of the Vwelve labourers; and to 
their overseer, employed in efi*et.tinjj; tlie r^'pairi 1 kiriya with f 
Miaiuanaa and J i>ata of rice. 



Two payas to each of the 8 warden of the three sacred edificetf 
iKawagoona inaha saeya, Nettewiya oiaha aaeya, aod Amba'a Daa^^ 
goba. A fArm in the villa{;e Bamiya to each person employed ii^ 
keeping clean and in good order ibe diflereat daaigobas at Etweherra^- 
on the upper bill and on the lower hill. 

Tbaa are servants appointed to attend at the daagey, the pile* 
foe gey j and the banagey,* and moreover two washers have beeot 
appointed to wash the cloths,* the vestments^ and the bed linen, sf 
kifiyas being allotted to eatch of them in the village Magoolwews 

The services tfod does from all the lands belonging to this wl- 
hare shall be regularly obtained — there shall be concord, and B<r 
conteolion, so that the instttutionf may prosper. Acce^ding to tha 
iopply of water ift the lake, the same shallt be distributed to th^ 
"Wihare lands in the manner fdrmerly regulated by the Tamols. 
Kone of the lafTds belonging to this Wihare shiall be transferred la' 
parveny, nor mortgaii^ed-^those who have thus gotten any thfreof^r 
iball not be allowed to retain possession but the same shall be 
resttmed for the Wihare. To ensure prosperity to the Institution 
these regnlatioDS Shall be strictly obeyed. 



No. ar. 



The Inscription on thb Great Tablet at PolLOimAROWs 

Adoration to the Saakya-Lion (i e BucUiha the Lion, or riobleH 

Jkdipidual rf the Race of SaakycL.) 

'Weera Nitfsaokha Malta,- the perfectly-conversant with the anbliino 
Religion, the famp which iiluminelh the whole world, the protector 
of the earth and the fountain of reooi^n, was conceived in the womb 
of the queen Paarwatir Maha l>evi unto the Ling Sree Jaya Gopa/ 
Ibe glory of the dyiAisty Ivhich reigned iti the city of Singhapnn/ 
|n the kingdom of KalliArga^ on the continent of t>AiiBADiWA It which 
Is tbe birth place Of Boddiia, 6 Bodhc-SatWa'yo, e and CttAW*' 
KBAWAaTBEta^and having grown up amidst regal splendotfr^ way 
invited by tbe kihg, who was his senior kinsman to come aAd reigtf 
over his hereditary kingdom of l'«ak Biva. ConjM'quently he de- 
]>arted frooi his A'ative city and landed on' thisr island in great 
pomp and state, in the year 1700 after the period when Wijaya 
Raja, a descendnnrt of the aero\olant sovereign Kalinga Chakkra*' 
Wartee, of the illustrious and virtuous race of ^kaaKb, «' landed oft 
the island of Lak Diwa, which by the command of Buddha wa* 

• The hisnlar eoiltiitdtac whereof C«/k>ii i*' oaaf of tb«' aptmrtmaat IiUM 

% One who baa attained perfeetkm of wbdva. 

e One' v^o is in the ooane of attaining perfcctioB — a' Boddha in petttf. 

4 Sovereign of the' whole world. 

a Okkaka — alao etfled the Saakya WRnjrsa, and M«na wanfwa, (be defleendaltte' 
•f Vaiwaewata Maun, who waa appointed at the Smt nodal eumpact, the Maha 
Sammata or Graud Congreea, W saiftf ever "^""'^'-^ — Uaee liia titk of Mp^» $«a* 
Ri^i^mkwo. 
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^(aced under (he tutelary care of the gods, and having extirpated 
the Ynf(thai,f made it an abode of tDanliind— and haviog bees 
ftostalled in the office of Aipaa (ti^roy ffr prin^ minUter) rajoyed' 
the luxuries of regality, and having been accomplished in the ar^ 
Of war, as well as ii!i all the other branches of knowledge, which 
form the circle Of the arta and seiencea, he,* in due o.rder of regal 
inceession, received the sacred nnctioo,- aiid beiog tlien crowned/ 
was installed king. At the festival of his coronation he was io- 
Tested with a glory which filled the fimainent,- and overpowered all' 
beholdets; and with such darhig courage that when he vvaa taking 
diversion in a forest,- .a furious she-bear having rushed tuwarda 
him, he laid her and her w helps dead at hia fceC. When he tra- 
versed a dry desert and wished for water, an unexpected cloud 
instantly poured down an abundant shower-^his royal prowess waa 
such that, like the spring of the noble lion, nothing could withstand 
it — wbea he went to eiUjdy the bath,- and a huge polanpa ap- 
proached him there^ he Corned aside and said ((o Ike tnakej ** tliour 
inowest what thou deservest, " whereupon the snake stung itself and 
•acrificed its life. His irresistible majesty was such that the stattf* 
elephant no sooner saw him than he roared the shout of triumph 
and took the king en his back — bis glorious pi'esence gladdeneth 
all beholders. Thus glorified, his majesty the great king Sirri San« 
gabo Kaalinga Paraakrama Baku Weeraraja Nissanka Malla Ap* 
prati Malla dispersed his enemies as the son over tbe summit oi 
iJdaagala (dinpeUelh darknetij — and caosiog the Smiles of the conn* 
tenances of his people to expand with gladness, exercising power 
and enjoying regal delights like anothei' Serkha DEwiNoaA,^ 
fn benignity resembling the fuU-npeoD, in firmness the mountain 
"Meuv, h in profundity f^f knowledge) \\^e great Ocean, in patience 
the earth, and occupying his station like a Calpa WuRXSHAt pro- 
duced by the merits' of his subjects, his majesty considered thus^ 
I'he malice of some people,- and the anxiety of Others to main- 
tain the rights of tlieir respective families have been heretofore, 
and may prove hereafter, the source of danger to our dynasty, and 
being moved with benevolence tuvvards the people he confirmed to 
them the privileges appropriate to the difierent families, and re- 
linquished the revenues of five years — he reduced the rate of taxes 
on arable lands imposed in former reigns,- and fixed the Otoo— ^ 
duty at one aibmoAam three pelahs for every one amniooam*s ex- 
lent •••^^••••. He relinquished 
the tax on the dry grain produced on chenas, the cultivation of 
which is attended with distress, and ordained that such tax should 
eease for evermore. He quenched the fire of iailigedce with showers 
of riches, consisting of gold-coin, 09pper, bell-uetal, gold, silver, 

/Yoksha*, Dmibod*. 

^ Sekkni Dewetadra— i e Sekkra tfa« lord of gbds — Tndn, whole msuioii it «■ 
ttitt smnmit of Smncra aod who governs tlua netber world aod tbo two lowest of 
Am Diwft Lokat or IXvine worlds, vis. the Chaatarmaha Raajlke and Taawatingsa . 

h Mem, Sameru, B'tnem:— the naoontaln in the centre of the Sakwala er worid; 
aaalogons to the north pole. 

i Calpa Warksba— a tree wbieh giTM aU that is deslnd. ^ 

/ Otle'-^-aa ami— a tithe ar ttfttW 
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pe^rlsi precioQS stones, vesttneDts and jeivels. He appoioted mU 
Dialers and ulliers, wliotu he pruvided wit.i lands, slaves, Chttle,^ 
Jiouses and various other riches in. abundance^-he rerons!ruct'*d the 
emlmnk meats of great lakes, wat(*rcour»t*s and weirs, wliich had. 
remained neglected many years in the fAree k kina^doms for CanionM 
cf fhe Inland) all which he restored to pr<»sperity, Hnd grant .'d lo 
the inhabitants thereof the boon of seouiily and oth**r gifis. He 
appointed jodges in many provinces to remove injusli<!e, and con- 
sidering . that lobbfrs commitled robberies throu..h hunger for 
neulth^ he gave them whatever riches ihey desired and thus re** 
lieved the country from (he dread of thieves; and by esiablishiag 
order amongst (he dwellers in forests and the dwellers in \illa^ea 
h^ removed the thorns fof anifo> ah -e >. . According lo the sacred 
injonc ions of Ihe doctrine of Buddha, he aUo exptlled the un- 
righteou.'« from the relighius communities and thus fieed (he country, 
in general of the thorns (of evil doers). He provided the four 
requisites / for the comfortable maintenance of the holy priesthood, 
and exery year caused priests to be ordained, and bestowed gifts] 
of Katt*hinb &c. m and, as in former times, assigned extensive 
estates and lands of lesser extent f'io the wiharesj 

fiHvin;i( greatly promoted the interests of the dof;trine n and ad- 
vanced the same as well as the sciences, by bestowing suitabl* 
gifts on profpssors of the religion and on professors of the sciences, 
add considering^ that ihe continuance of the religion an<i of the sciences 
depended on the royal dynasty, he sent to the country of Kalingn 
ami caused many princesses of the Soma — Srf?ya Wangsa (Luni* 
Solar Rdcpj to be htought hither, married the royal virgins to 
his sun the exalted Weera' Baahu and increased the royal famdy. 

His majesty weaifiog ttie crown and being decorated with lira 
royal ornaments, caused himself, as well as the chief queens Kaa- 
linaa Subhaddra Maha Devi, and Gun^aa \Vansa Kaalinga Maba 
De\i, his son the aforesaid and exalted personage, and his daughter 
Sarwa inga isoomJeree, to be weighed in a balance every year, and 
by bestowing five times their weight Tof goods) on the priests and 
brMfiiin5, the blind, the lame, the dwarfisli and the deforiiied and 
other destitute and friendless people who thronj^ed from the On 
regions, made them happy and caused a constant supply of rain. 

All the people %vho were interested in the cause ofth^ religion 
an J in the welfare of the country, were therefore affected with the 
most submissive tideiity, un>i devoted their lives to his majesiy, who,' 
Jmfing attained the acnie of virtue, daily performed acts of merit 

and Caalinga * * lh« TiLEa.A o of Pulastipura f? 

^ * 4( t * 

X Tho three kingdoms or divisions of the realm — Roohoona, Maayaa, PihittL 

I The 4 reqniHites— viz. raiment, victuals, loiffingr, and pb/slc or ittoh deHoaoie^ 
as the ai^d and indrm reqn.re. 

m Katthine —yellow garments bestowed after the wa«s seuun. 

«' The dontrlas — Soesaoa— the tenets inculcitel !>/ BudiUa. 

• The tUeka<riui oroameutal circlet of sAnJal itc. on tlM forshtalc 

/ Pala«tU>ars — the city «f FoUoanarowc 
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No. 4. 

tlMCtit^IO!t ON titfi SAbIb TaHLCT at PdLLONNAllOV^£« 

Hitviiff f>1a(lcl«nvd the people with ghewers of rich«8, wliren Kd 
visitt^d the TiHaires, town Rbd citins, and explored the fastnesses and 
the strotighoMs and secote places on moontains and in forests, at 
the tiine Ut made th« tear of (his Islsmd) he boilt wibares in everjT 
pmrt of the country, and also the {cr«at xVJeyangoona wihafre, and 
havini^ caused the sitting and the erect iniRf^es ia the ira^e of bam« 
Ihiila to be ^itt, at the cost of a sain of 10,000; q and having inadA 
o'fl«rings of valaables, worth a sum of 7 lakshas, to the great 
DoaBweli Sikeyar at Anooraadhapoora; he caused statues to be madtf 
df the Dewetaa who rejoiced at the said poJR', and had the sam9 
pilded' and ptacrd in proper situations. Having thus restored to' 
its ancient conditton the island of Lakdiva, the receptacle of th9 
effieatcietis doctrines of Muddlia, ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ • apprehending evil, to Baintiadita fhe proeeedkd/ 

■ttended by a completely organised atmy fcoAiposed of squadroof 
of horses, elephants, chariois,' and foot snhiiers,> and consistentl^r 
wil4t bis cognomen of the datniless and irresistible warrior, * 

* • Ite pfoclaimed bis royal prowess, * ♦ 
md appoints cbampiont to go and challenge battle * •^ 
whereopon, each declaring that he was able to accomplish iC alooet 
prepared to go forth to the fight. * • ' •* 
Let ofily onr lives be spaced •' • , ♦ 
it shall be even as tfaoa shonldst vonchsafe to comninnd * * 

* * With many ffifts (rendered M tokpn of inferiority of 
proweuj ami a great mnltitnde of people frdm the Solee country , 

* * and having formed friendly alliances witU 
the peaceably disposed princes of the couotries- of * * 
Carnata, Nellooroo, Oowdar, Caalinga, * ^ 
Having thus dannted them by his energy, he broufcht the gifts whTiolk 
he had received fioni the diflferent countries, to Raniesswcra r ; h«r 
caused himself to be weighed in a balance * * 
aad as a lasting memorial, he there built a Dewalle to which ho 
gave the name of N'issankeswera * * • 
Incompliance with tfie sopplications of the kin^s of Dambadiwa to 
relieve thenr from fear, Ite returned with the said army to Lakdiva, 
and making this reflectioo-^In this world I have no enemies, 
therefore I shall apply myself to the conquering of enemies Tof tha 
next world) he proceeded to build the three alms houses which 
tvere called NissHukha-Daana Saalaa and many others, in bis ovra 
and in niaoy other countries, and furnished each of them witii 
nteosils of gold and of silver and with abundance of victuals, so 
as to vie with a Calpa Wurksba, and in order to witness in person 
the rejoicings of the mendicants who received food thereat, he buiU 
another alms house which he called Nissankha Daana ManJape, 
he dedicated his son and his daughter to the Paatra and the Doc* 
ladaa relics, and afterwards redeemed them by offering np in their 
stead a Dagoba of solid gold and other valuables. He caused to 

f 10,003 supposed to mewi to many kaanha^pana or paf odaa* 
r AaoilaMnun. 
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be bailt of stone a Dalada Temple with a covered terrace aronnd 
it, and an open hall decorated with wreaths and festoons, and 
likewise gateways and walls, and the whole of such exquisite work- 
manship that beholders should be delighted and thereby merit 
SwARGA r and Moksha ; « he then caused another structure to be 
formed to shelter under its roof th» Dagoba and the principal tem-^ 
pie, he also caused a Ruanweli Dagoba to be constructed on tba 
north side of the royal dwelling, of 80 cubits in height and sur- 
rounded it with wulls having gateways, and with cella for the 
residence of priests; thus he ensured the prosperity of the religion 
and the country. Moreover, Lanka • • being sacred ground 
and possessing sacred qualities benefirial to sentient beings, he en- 
joined the preservation f • * exhorted them to 
abstain from those evils • • to preserve the honor of 
their respective families • • to be loyal • # • 
considering that when princes award penalties for offences, they only 
act as physicians who prescribe remedies for diseases of the hody,. 
and exercise their power in order to restrain' from crime and aof 
prevent falling into hell • •to understand that conspiracies 
are invocations to brin?: on death ; to have a sense of gratitude, 

• • • to be assifluoos in their ewrlions for the mainte- 
nance of the regality, inasmuch as these things owe their subsistence 
to kinc^s and princes • • • Therefore having received 
from iheui titles, o.iices, an<l riches • • • ought not to 
be. Now some of the Gov/i t tribe • • • » 

# • • • it is proper to Conserve the king- 
dom, even by placing in the seat of royalty, the sandals worn by 
a former sovereign • * Enemies to the doctrines of 
Buddha ought not to be installed in Lakdiva, which is appropriate 
to the Kalinga D> nasty, for that would be like substituting a poison 
tree for a Calpa VVurksba; but if princes of the Kaalinga Wangsa* 
to whom Lakdiva has been peculiarly appropriate since the reign 
of AVijaya Raja, be sought for and brought hiiher, they will prove 
worthy rulers and preserve the religion and the country. Aspire 
to attain the felicities of both worlds, reflecting that virtue doth 
conquer the universe. Future sovereigns are thus aiTectionatelj 
exhorted by Kaalinga Nissankha, king of Ceylon. This engraved 
stone is the one which the chief nnnisler Unawooniandanawan 
caused the strong men of Nissankha to bring from the mountain 
Saegirriya at Annooraudhapoora, iu the time of the lord Sree Kaa« 
linga Chakkrawarti. 

f. Svrarga that state of happiness which consists chiefly in the exquisite gratifi- 

•ation of the five senses. 

*» s Monksha i e — extrication ; salvation from the trammels of existence — annihi- 
lation this is the Buddhist idea of Nerewana and thos diflFert from the Hindo» 

notion of Mokslia, which is tbe^ dissolution of individuality and absorption into th« 
Divine Essence. 

t fiowi, or Agriculturist 
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No. 5. 
Inscription on the Dambulla. Rock— a. d. 1200. 

The sovereign lord of Lanka, Parankrama Baahu Cbakkrawarte, 
«>f the dynasty of Kaalinga, (sarnamed) the heroic and invincible 
royal warrior, glorioasly eodaed with might, migesty, and wisdom^ 
•nd like the placid moon radiant with cheering and benit;nant 
qualities, the lie(;« lord of Lakdiva by right of birth, deriving descent 
from the race of Wijaya Raja, v» ho extirpated the demons and peo- 
pled Ceylon and was an object of veneration to the other royal 
dynasties of Dambadiwa, vihose renown extended over the whole 
Ifvorld ; having dispersed bis enemies as the brilliant orb of the sua 
«ver the suniinit of the mountain of the morn dispelleth darkness^ 
and having extended the canopy of his dominion over the whole 
island, enriched the inhabitants who were become impoverished by 
inordinate taxes, and made them opulent by gifts of lands, cattle 
and slaves, by relinquisbin«r the revenues for five years aud res- 
toring inheritances, and by annual donations of five balanced weights 
{'equipoites of ike king's perten) consisting of gold, precious 
stones, pearls, silver, &lc, and from an earm^st wish that succeedini^ 
kings should not again impoverish the inhabitants of Ceylon by 
levying excessive imposts, he ordained that the revenue should be 
at the rate of 5 pelahs with a madarang a of four ridies, or 1 am- 
monam 8 pelahs with a madarang of a pagoda for each am- 
monam ( of land according to the fertility thereof^ and con- 
sidering that those who laboured with the billhook in (clraring) 
t4iorny jungles (Tor cultivation) earned their liveliiiocd distress- 
fully, he ord«aioed that they bhould be always exempt from the tax. 
He also made it a rule that when permanent grants of land may be 
made to those who had performed meritorious services, such behests 
should not be evanescent like lines dr«wn upon water, by bein^c 
inscribed on leaves, a material which is subject to be destroyed 
by rats and white ants, but that euch patents shall be engraved 
on plates of copper so as to endure long unto their respective 
posterities. 

Thrice did he make the circuit of the island, and having visited 
the villages, the towns, 6ud the cities, and having explored the 
places difficult of access, ti.e fastnesses surrounded with. Watt-r, the 
strongholds in the mid$t of forests, and those upon steep hills, be 
had as precise a view of the whole as if it were an amiaca b 
on the palm of his hand ; and such was the security which he 
established, as well in the wildernfss as in the inhabitt>d places, (bat 
even a woninn might traverse the country with a precious je%vel 
and not be hsked, %«hat is it? When he had thus insured safety 
in this island, he. longed to engage in war, and twice dismayed 
the kings of Paandu, and having accepted the royal maidens and 
also the elephants and horses with other tributes of homage which 

a Madarang — at present si(;:nifie8 a fine paid by a cultirator to a proprietor of 
land on receiving it for cnltivation. 

b A precioas stone which if held in the hand towards any qnarter, every object 
in that direction becomes visible ; a kind of pritm. 
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they sent him, he fonned friendly alliances with each of the prinrev 
<if Cboda, of Gowda, and of many other coaotriee ms duly appre* 
ciated liis good will, but by his personal valour struck terror into 
those who esteemed not his friendship; and he caused princesses 
to be brought onto him from each of those countries, with other 
tributes of homage, and as then there remained no hostile kiD<!;s 
throughout I^ambadiwa to wage war agakist him, he larried at 
RMjameswara,c where he made dmiattoDS * of balanced weights, con- 
sisting of valuables, and thus eoriehed the poor and satisfied the 
needy. Me thea caused obelisks of victory formed of stoov to b« 
$et up as lasting monuraonts,^ and bavios; built a dewalle consist* 
log of five divisions, departed thence with bis army composed of 
fenr regular bodies and retamed to Ceylon. Then reflecting that 
albeit he had no enemies here, be might possibly encounter eots* 
nies hereafter, he caused alms houses to be erected at many pUcea 
in Dambadiwa, as well as in this Island,, and caused alms to be 
distributed constantly. H« also caused gardens and fields to ba 
cultivated, and dwellings for priests to be formed upon the hill 
Rankohokalo«)heefae, whereia is situate the cav« of IHtmbnlu Lena. 
Slaving a perfect knowledge of the doctrines of Buddha, bepromotecl 
the cause of religion and also the interests of science, he restovedf 
tfae ruined fanes, and the roads, which were destro>ed in conse- 
<{uence of the calamities which had befallen the land during former 
reigns, and (re-) built the wihareain the city of Anooraadhapoor»,. 
ito Kelaniya, Mewoogone and many other places ; he expended vust 
riches and within this wihare he caused to be made 72 statoee 
of Buddha in (he recumbent, the sitting, and the siaading posiaroy 
and having caused them to be gilt, celebrated a great poja at the 
cost of 7 lacks of money, and as is thus lecorded upon this stone 
gave (to this cavej tha name of * Swaina gisigabaaya. 



No. 6. 

Engraven on a Tablet formed on a rock at Pollonnarowb-^ 

^aahasa Malla, of the illustrious race of Kaalinga, having bee» 
lucou^t over ftom the country of Kaalinga and installed king of 
^eylon by the fortunate chieftain,, has rewarded him with extensive 
l«Qds and other riches, which being the sacred gifts of gratitude^ 
Qtigbt to bo guraateed unto him. ... 

After the demise of Nissankha Malla who formeily reigned m 
Ceylon, and subsequent to the immersion (of the ashes) of a num- 
lir of kings who succeeded him and had like so many dimunitive 
Ulara tv«inkled after the sua had gone down, when Ceylon being, 
'aiithou.t a ruler was, as a dark night without a dawu, Kooloon- 
il^ttetti Abo-nawan, a chieftain of Ceylon, who bore a great affec- 
tion for his country and was endowed with wisdom, virtue, honor, 
vnd othtr qualities befitting a statesman, advised with biaold and 
constant friend Kumbudal-nawan, another patriotic chicflaio^ an* 

c BamiwtraaL ^ u e, Caar* of the ipldca iQO«QUi% 



iueripHcm ai PoHotmmvtt^, 9f 

•ayfnjir, t liio^oin iriihoiit a kin^, like a ship willioiit' a 9te«lrtinafi, 
caBBot prosper, and is as cheerless as a day without snii ; and tha 
religion of Buddha has nothing to depend upon for support in the 
mbsenee of the discus of domination^ Wijay a Raja having extir- 
pated the yakshas from the island of Ceylon, converted it as it 
ivere into a gromid-plot free of roots and stumps, and therefore 
the kings of that dynasty protected this country \Hth greart assi- 
duity-^tbey reserved, saying, we shall send tu the country of Kaa- 
linga and have the younger brother of Nissankba MaUu Swamy 
who formerly reigned here, to be brought hither, and so we shall 
preserve the religion and the country — and in pursuance of their 
resolve, they dispatched thither the loyal and accomplished chief* 
taia Mallikaarjuoa lo invite the prince, namely; — l^rri Sangabo 
Kaaiiaga Wgayabaahu Raja snrnamed Saahasa Malla because of 
bis surpassing prowess, who was born at Singhapura of the queen 
Laka Maha I>evi, to the king Sree Gopa Raja, a descendant of 
Kaalinga Chakkrawarti, who was sovereign of tlie whole (of thisj 
^akwela and was of the illustrious race of Okaaka. The prince was 
accordingly conducted with great pomp to the town of Kahakondid 
pattanama in the Solee country wltere be was attired in rich vest* 
ments and jewels, and M^as served as became one who was erpected 
to liH the niyal office. The malecontent chieftains who^ hearing of 
this, caused tumults with the design of establishing themsevles in 
power, and who bated monarpbs because they inflicted punisbments 
and granted rewards, thereby to protect the country and promoter 
religion, were sulniued within two years, and then, as it were this 
elevating and displaying of the fnll-moon, they brought forth the 
prince und having embarked him at an auspicious moment and 
during a fortunate stelhtry coincidence, conducted him in safety over 
the sea and o%er the land, and the triple kingdom being brought 
under the shelter of one regal canopy, he received the sacred unction 
at an auspicious moment and under a fortunate asterism, on Wed- 
nesday the l^th day of the encreasing moon, in the month 
Binera, at the completion of 1743 years and 87 days of the era 
of Buddha. 

In reward of this transcendent exploit, he, in the very first year 
of bis reign, invested the said chieftain with the badge of the dignity 
of 8e«ewirat, and appointed bim prime minbter, aad because tha 
molher of sach offspring deset ved lo ha.ve much vendered unto her, 
he conferred on the said chieftain's mother the title of Lanka Tileke 
Devi, and caused her to be invested with a girdle of gold and 
bestowed on her many valuable gifts. 

Inasmuch as it is a duty incumbent on kings to reward and 
protect those who have done exploits in their service, it is enjoined 
and thus recorded on stone that future kings shall not resume the 
lands and the retinue and other riches which have been granted 
to this chieftain Lak Wijaya Senewi, to last iso long as ttie sun 
and the moon should endure, but that they shall guarantee the same 
on these terms and so perpetuate their own dynasty. 

If setting this, ministers and others entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the government, should yet arrogate these things to them- 
selves, or confiscate them for the king, they will be as subverters 
of the kingdomi they will be as outcasts, and tbey will be like 



9S Inscription at PoUonnarowe, 

unto dogs and carrioa crows. Therefore let tbose who are reaMj^ 
loyal and desirous of guarding their sovereign lord, secure unto tbia 
person all the wealth which has been bestowed on him. 

The rewards conferred by the king Saahasa Mdlla of the Kaa- 
linga dynasty on the fortunate Ceylouese chieftain who was stead- 
fastly resolved on preserving the kingdooi, ought to be guaranteed 
to him by future sovereigns, so that the Kaalinga dynasty may en- 
dnre as long as the sun and the niQon^ and also by persons ini 
ai^thority, so that the rewards of their loyalty may be likewise 
ei^ured unto them, 

Sirri Sangabo Weera Raja Nissankha Malla, of tbe race of Kaa^ 
linga, and Chakkrawarti (So\e sovereign of this kingdom ) hav- 
ing established order in Ceylon and brought the whole country 
under one canopy ; having relinquished the revenues of five yeara 
and thereby relieved the people of Ceylou from the distresses oc- 
casioned by tUe exactions of former kings; having distributed yearly 
five times his own weight of valuables, and bestowed titles and 
lapds, slaves and cattle,, gold, precious stones, vestments and jewela 
and various other riches and thereby caused gladnesa * * ;, 
having caused places of shelter to the necessitous to be constructed 
in other countries as well as in bis own kingdom, aad abundance 
of alms to be dealt out thereat; having surveyed the whole country 
and explored all tbe strongholds, and established the prosperity of 
the country and of the religion; having then, through a vehement de- 
sire of engaging in war, proceeded to Oambadiwa, followed by aa 
araiy complete in all the four constituent hosts, and challenged to 
battle and meeting with no opponent, but seen the gifts of homage, 
consisting of royal virgins gold ^c. which were pceseiUed by the 
princes of Pandu * * * , and b^tving then set up 

the stuff of victory, he returned to Lakdiva and reigned in ac-^ 
co^dance wilh the IQ precepts of government, during which period 
he caused the Ruanwaeli dagoba to be constructed and beheld the 
YTQrk from the rock whereon this is inscribed-^Success ! — 



[ N. B. The words in parentheses have been interpolated in 
order to explain more clearly the sense of the original, y-^^m^ 
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REVISED CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



OF THE 



SOVEREIGNS of CEYLON. 



In the chrondo^cal portion of the Epitome of the History 
OF Ceylon, some trifling errors were committed, occasioned 
partly by the haste in which that contribution for the Almanac 
of 1833 was compiled, and in part by inaccuracies of the press. 
As none of these errata can now be rectified without derang- 
ing, to the extent of each error, all the subsequent dates, this 
Revised Table has been prepared for the Almanac of 1834. 

The following are the dates at which the anachronisms, un- 
avoidably created from the form in which the native liistories 
have been compiled, admit of correction. 



I 



B. C. 



513 



Bud. 



307 



104 



r. 





236 



439 











9 



f D. 

The landing of Wejaja, in the year of Budha's death. 

. The arrival of the mission sent by Dharmaasooka, emperor 
) of Dambadlva, to establish Budhism in Ceylon, in the first 
f year of Dewempeati«sa's reign. 

j » The deposition of Walagamhaboo in the 5th month ofhl8 
1^ reiga, and the conquest of Ceylon by the Malaban. 



IW 



Skmereign9 cf Ceylon. 



B. C. 



90 



453 



Btn>. 
M, D. 



A.D. 
S09 



25S 



275 

301 



545 



/OS 



838 
1153 

ispp 

1866 
1347 



795 



818 
844 



lOfS 



1381 

\^ 
1743 

1809 
1890 



10 



10 



< 



I 



10 



L 



1 



Tb'tt Ui tbe date at whicli, aecordiiig to tb« MARAWAWsr, 
Waiagambaboo, on his restoration, founded Abbayaagiri, 
being in tbe 3l7th year. lOtb month, and lOth day aft<»r 
badbiam was orally proitinlgated by the nsiesion vent by 
DhannaaHOoka. But, accordiug to Sbghaleve aotbority, it 
Is the date at which the docirines of Budhism were Jirit 
reduced to writing in CeyUm, while fTalagambahoo wa$ 
still a disguised fugitive. In tbe former case, there would 
be an aoachronUm of at least 9 years at tlie restoratioii 
of this sovereign, — ^which, however, in this tinoertainty, aa 
to the event to which tbe date is applicable, I have not 
attempted to rectify. 

The date of the origin of the Wytooliya beivsy, whiek 
oecarred in tbe first year of tbe reign of Waiwaham 
Tissa. Tbe anacbroDism up to this period is conseqnenttv 
6 years ; aqd tt^e error is adjusted accordingly. 

The date of a revival of the Wytooliya heresy in the 4tli 
year of the reign tif Ooloo Abbaa. At tbe accession of 
this sovereign, so receqtly after the. for^foing a4jastment, 
there is no anacbrouism. 




90| 



Accession i ,„ , , . 

Death i ofJtabaseii — anachronism 4 years — adjusted. 

t The date of another revival of tbe Wytooliya heresy, in tbe 
^ I9th year of tbe re^gn of Ambahaira ^^ Mfiw^ — «u|c{ii o« 
I nism I year, 6 months — adjusted. 

r Tbe date of tbe 0T5|^n of tbe Wijrawaadiya heresy, in ti>e 
I reign of Mitwella Sen, but tbe year of the reign is not gtvf'n. 
y Supposing it to have onguii^ted ev«n In tbe jo^t of bi4 

accifssion, the anachronism would amquut 

adjusted to that extent 



I 



to 4 years — • 



The acces^on of Praakramabahpolst; error 6 y^ars-adjusted. 



I The accession of Sahasa Mallawa, which is corroborated 
^ by tbe inscripUon on tbe Dttmbolla rock. 



\ 



Tbe accession of Panditta Praakrama Bahoo 3rd-— Mrroc 
7 years — adjusted. 



^ Tbe accession of Bhuwaneka Bahoo 4tb — As the term crf 
J the reign of the three immediately preceding suvereigns 

is not given, tbe extent of the anaobronuun at this data 

canpot be ascertained. 



i 



In the remaining portion of the histoiy of Ceylon, there is 
no want of dates for the adjustment of its chronology, wluoh, 
however, it would be superfluous to notice here. 



KAJSDY, nth December 1833. 
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